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FOREWORD 


Kerry Penny 



Literal meaning of Vardhaman: 

Sanskrit Name Vardhaman (^T&ih m) literally means Prosperous. 

Intended meaning of Vardhaman: 

This ancient word Vardhaman is of Sanskrit origin. Vardhaman is also a name of Lord Mahavir. 
Reference of Vardhaman is found in various Epics. In Riga Veda Vardhaman is used as 
prosperous, growing, thriving or increasing. Reference of Vardhaman is also found in Sangit- 
Saar Sangrah as attitude in dancing.Lexicographers like Amar Singh, Hemchandra and 
Halayudh have used this name as a name of Lord Vishnu. They have also used this word with the 
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meanings as a sweet citron, way of joining hands, a kind of riddle and an elephant who supports 
the eastern quarter. 

According to the Book Vishnu Vardhaman means one who expands in the form of universe 
enriching people in every respect. 

Popularity of Vardhaman 

Vardhaman is not much used by the people as the name of their child. In our opinion, 
Vardhaman is a beautiful and classical name with a unique meaning. Vardhaman has great 
mythological significance as it is a name of Lord Vishnu and also of Lord Mahavir-given by his 
mother. 

This book is about Jainism- written by a non-Jain so, may they be forgiven and corrected for any 
mistaken. For the subject is complex and the path fraught with many difficulties. But it is a book 
by us inspired by the teachings of Jainism and that is the key criterion to assess this writings. 
This book like the title will prosper, expand, fill a void in Jain literature. That was the fond hope 
of the authors when they spoke to me and that is the fond hope I hold as I pen these words.May 
all the Tirthankars bless these words written with passion and joy for the tenuous. 

Kerry Penny 

Contemporary British Artist, U.K. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCING JAINISM TO INTELLECTUALS 

Not a layman’s guide 
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The most popular of all the Jain scriptures was the ’Kalpasutra', or ’Book of precepts', which is 
believed to have been composed around 300BCE. This sutra is a biography of the last 'jina', or 
Jain 'conqueror', Mahavira (c599-527 BCE) and this scene from the 'Kalpasutra' illustrates 
Mahavira's mother Queen Trishala's dream in which she sees 14 auspicious objects that allude to 
the miracle of Mahavira's birth. The objects are: a lion, an elephant, a bull, the goddess Lakshmi, 
a pair of garlands, the moon, the sun, a banner, an overflowing pot, a lake with lotuses, the milky 
ocean, a celestial chariot, a heap of jewels and a smokeless fire. These are symbols of kingship or 
sovereignty and indicate the importance of the newborn child.The Asian Collections, AGNSW, 
2003, pg.36. 


Introduction: Jainism is an ancient Indian religion belonging to the sramana tradition. It 
prescribes ahimsa (non-violence) towards all living beings to the greatest possible extent. The 
three main teachings of Jainism are ahimsa, anekantavada (non-absolutism), aparigraha (non- 
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possessiveness). Followers of Jainism take five main vows: ahimsa, satya (not lying), asteya 
(non stealing), brahmacharya (chastity), and aparigraha. Monks follow them completely 
whereas sravakas (householders) observe them partially. Self-discipline and asceticism are thus 
major focuses of Jainism. One of the earliest recorded uses of the word sramana, in the sense of a 
mendicant, is in verse 4.3.22 of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad composed by about the 6th 
century BCE. The concept of renunciation and monk-like lifestyle is found in Vedic literature, 
with terms such as yatis, rishis, and sramanas. The Vedic literature from pre-1000 BCE era, 

mentions Muni (*pTf?monks, mendicants, holy man). Rig Veda, for example, in Book 10 Chapter 

136, mentions mendicants as those with kesin ( long-haired) and mala clothes (RTF, dirty, soil- 
colored, yellow, orange, saffron) engaged in the affairs of mananat (mind, meditation). 

%&rwrf%&fr %&fr i %?ft n \ n 


Tt ^TTTRHET: vf^t^TT W I TEEETEJ FTeD-I 444 HI 3HR>'4d II 7 II 

He with the long loose locks (of hair) supports Agni, and moisture, heaven, and earth; He is all 
sky to look upon: he with long hair is called this light. 

The Munis, girdled with the wind, wear garments of soil hue; They, following the wind’s swift 

course, go where the Gods have gone before. 

— Rig Veda, Hymn 10.136.1-2[20][19] 

The hymn uses the term vatarasana which means "girdled with wind.” Some scholars have 
interpreted this to mean "sky-clad, naked monk" and therefore a synonym for Digambara (a 
Jainism sect). However, other scholars state that this could not be the correct interpretation 
because it is inconsistent with the words that immediately follow, "wearing soil-hued garments". 
The context likely means that the poet is describing the "munis" as moving like the wind, their 
gannents pressed by the wind. According to Olivelle, it is unlikely that the vatarasana implies a 
class within the Vedic context. 

The earliest known explicit use of the tenn sramana is found in section 2.7 of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, a layer within the Yajurveda (-1000 BCE, a scripture of Hinduism). It mentions 
sramana Rishis and celibate Rishis. 
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Buddhist commentaries associate the word's etymology with the quieting (samita) of evil (papa) 
as in the following phrase from the 3rd century BCE Dhammapada, verse 265: samitatta papanarj 
‘samano’ ti pavuccati ("someone who has pacified evil is called samana"). 

The word sramana is postulated to be derived from the verbal root sram, meaning "to exert 
effort, labor or to perform austerity”. The history of wandering monks in ancient India is partly 
untraceable. The tenn 'parivrajaka' was perhaps applicable to all the peripatetic monks of India, 
such as those found in Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism. 

The sramana refers to a variety of renunciate ascetic traditions from the middle of the 1st 
millennium BCE. The sramanas were individual, experiential and free-fonn traditions. The term 
"sramanas" is used sometimes to contrast them with "Brahmins" in terms of their religious 
models. Part of the sramana tradition retained their distinct identity from Hinduism by rejecting 
the epistemic authority of the Vedas, while a part of the sramana tradition became part of 
Hinduism as one stage in the Ashrama dhanna, that is as renunciate sannyasins. 

Pah samana has been suggested as the ultimate origin of the word Evenki caMak (saman) 
"shaman", possibly via Middle Chinese or Tocharian B; however, the etymology of this word, 
which is also found in other Tungusic languages, is controversial. Several sramana movements 
are known to have existed in India before the 6th century BCE (pre-Buddha, pre-Mahavira), and 
these influenced both the astika and nastika traditions of Indian philosophy. Martin Wiltshire 
states that the Sramana tradition evolved in India over two phases, namely Paccekabuddha and 
Savaka phases, the former being the tradition of individual ascetic and latter of disciples, and that 
Buddhism and Jainism ultimately emerged from these as sectarian manifestations. These 
traditions drew upon already established Brahmanical concepts, states Wiltshire, to fonnulate 
their own doctrines. Reginald Ray concurs that Sramana movements already existed and were 
established traditions in pre-6th century BCE India, but disagrees with Wiltshire that they were 
nonsectarian before the arrival of Buddha. 
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According to the Jain Agamas and the Buddhist Pali Canon, there were other sramana leaders at 
the time of Buddha. In the Mahaparinibbana Sutta (DN 16), a sramana named Subhadda 
mentions: 

...those ascetics, samana and Brahmins who have orders and followings, who are teachers, well- 
known and famous as founders of schools, and popularly regarded as saints, like Purana 

Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, Ajita KesakambalT, Pakudha Kaccayana, Sanjaya Belatthiputta and 

Nigantha Nataputta (Mahavira). 

Jain literature too mentions Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala and Sanjaya Belatthaputta.[note 4] 
During the life of Buddha, Mahavira and the Buddha were leaders of their sramana orders. 
Nigantha Nataputta refers to Mahavira. According to Pande, Jainas were same as the Niganthas 
mentioned in the Buddhist texts, and they were a well established sect when Buddha began 
preaching. He states, without identifying supporting evidence, that "[Jainas] appear to have 
belonged to the non-Vedic Munis and Sramanas who may have been ultimately connected with 
pre-Vedic civilization". The sramana system is believed by a majority of Jaina scholars to have 
been of independent origin and not a protest movement of any kind, were led by Jaina thinkers, 
and were pre-Buddhist and pre-Vedic. 

Some scholars posit that the Indus Valley Civilisation symbols may be related to later Jain 
statues, and the bull icon may have a connection to Rishabhanatha. According to Dundas, 
outside of the Jain tradition, historians date the Mahavira as about contemporaneous with the 
Buddha in the 5th-century BCE, and accordingly the historical Parshvanatha, based on the c. 
250-year gap, is placed in 8th or 7th century BCE. 

The sramana in Jain philosophy: The distinguishing features of Jain philosophy are its belief 
in the independent existence of soul and matter, predominance of karma, the denial of a creative 
and omnipotent God, belief in an eternal and uncreated universe, a strong emphasis on 
nonviolence, an accent on anekantavada and morality and ethics based on liberation of the soul. 
Jainism derives its philosophy from the teachings and lives of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, of 
whom Mahavira was the last. Acharyas Umaswati, Kundakunda, Haribhadra, Yasovijaya Gani 
and others further developed and reorganized Jain philosophy in its present form. The Jain 
philosophy of anekantavada and syadvada, which posits that the truth or reality is perceived 
differently from different points of view, and that no single point of view is the complete truth, 
have made very important contributions to ancient Indian philosophy, especially in the areas of 
skepticism and relativity. 
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Karma 
Samsara, 
Rebirth 
Ascetic life 


Comparison of ancient Indian philosophies 


Ajivika 

Buddhism 

Jainism 

Denies 

Affirms 

Affirm 

Affirms 

Affirms 

Affirms 

Affirms 

Affirms 

Affirms 


Rituals, Bhakti Affirms Affirms, optiona Affirms, optiona 

(Pali: Bhatti ) r 


Ahimsa and 
Vegetarianism 


Affirms 


Strongest proponent 

Affirms of non-violence; 

Unclear on meat as food vegetarianism to avoid 

violence against animals 


Free will 

Denies 

Affirms 

Affirms 

Maya 

Affirms 

Affirms 

(prapanca 

Affirms 

Atman (Soul, 
Self) 

Affirms 

Denies 

Affirms 

Creator God 

Denies 

Denies 

Denies 

Epistemology 

(Pramana) 

Pratyaksa, 

Anumana, 

Sabda 

Pratyaksa, 

Anumana 

Pratyaksa, 

Anumana, 

Sabda 

Epistemic 

authority 

Denies: Vedas 

Affirms: Buddha 
Denies: Vedas 

Affirms: Jain Agamas 
Denies: Vedas 

Salvation 

(Soteriology) 

Samsdrasuddh 

Nirvana 

(realize Sunyata)! 

Siddha 

Metaphysics 

(Ultimate 


Sunyata 

Anekantavadat 


Reality) 


Timeline of Jainism 

Before common era (BCE) 

• 584,979-574,979 BCE: Naminatha, 21st Tirthankara 

• Neminatha, 22nd Tirthankara: According to Jain beliefs, he lived 84,650 years before the 
23rd Tirthankara, Parshvanatha. He existed in the Mahabharata era and was the cousin 
brother of Krishna. 

• 877-777 BCE: Parshva, 23rd Tirthankar of Jainism. He is the earliest Jain leader who can 
be reliably dated. 

• 599-527 BCE: Mahavira, 24th and last Tirthankar of this era. 

• 5th century BCE: Siddhasen Diwakar 
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• d. 507 BCE: Ganahar Sudharma Swami 

• d. 357 BCE: Acharya Bhadrabahu 

• d. 162 BCE: Hathigumpha inscription mentions the Namokar Mantra and Jain monarch 
Kharvela. 

• 2nd century BCE: Namokar Mantra epigraphically attested in Maharashtra. 


Common era (CE) 



Brief Timeline 

5th century BCE - Life of Mahavira, last Tirthankaras 
c. 4th-5th century CE - Umasvati codifies Jain texts in 
the Tattvartha Sutra. 

5th century - Schism occurs, forming the Svetambara 
and Digambara sects. 

9th-nth century - Digambara Jainism is frequently 
supported by south Indian royalty. 

12th century - Hemacandra, a Svetambara monk, is 
tutor to the rulers Siddharaja and his nephew 
Kumarapala. 

17th century - The iconoclastic Sthanakvasis sect 
emerges. 

i8th-i9th century - Decline of image-worshipping 
ascetic communities. 


Sculpture depicting Acharya Kundkund 


• 1st century CE: Acharya Kundkund 

• 87 CE: Pushpadanta starts to write Shatkhandagam 

• 156 CE: Acharya Bhutabali completes writing of Shatkhandagam 

• 454 CE: Devardhigani compiles Jain Agamas 

• 5th century CE: first mention of the Mula Sangh order 
Middle Ages 

• 9th century 

o The Tirumalai complex in Tamil Nadu is established. 

• 10th century 

o Life of Nemichandra, a famous Jain author. 

o Jain temple of Gurjiwada, Cudnem, Bicholim, Goa was constructed, 
o 982: Monolithic statue of Bahubali erected at Shravana belagola 

• 12th century 

o Kashtha Sangh 
o 1172: Acharya Hemachandra 
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o 


1194: Tristutik 


• 13th century 

o 1229: Tapa Gachchha 

• 15th century 

o Ancient Jain temple of Gurjiwada, Cudnem, Bicholim, Goa was in ruins.C4 

• 17th century 

o 1664: Digambar Terapanth 

o 1658: Digambara Jain Lai Mandir temple in Delhi built. 

• 18th century 

o 1760: Swetembar Terapanth 

o 1780: Sthanakvasi and Terapanthi orders 

British India 

• 1868: Jain temple in Mumbai 

• 1880s: reform movement of Acharya Rajendrasuri 

• 1893: Virachand Gandhi participates in Chicago's World Parliament of Religions& Won 
Silver Medal. 

• 1904: Jain temple at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 

• 1927: Madras High Court in Gateppa v. Erainma and others recognizes "Jainism as a 
distinct religion" 

Post-Partition 

• 1970s: significant presence of Jainism in the United States 

• 1972: Aacharya Shri Vidyasagar Maharaj elevated to the Acharya status. 

• 1975: Acharya Sushil Kumar (Jain monk) ji travels to USA. The first Jain muni to travel 
by air out of the Indian subcontinent. 

• 1975: Monolithic statue of Bahubali is installed at Dharmasthala, Karnataka, India under 
the auspices of D. Rathnavarma Heggade and Mathrushree D. Rathnamma Heggade, 
members of Dharmasthala's Jaina lineage who also manage the local Shivaite temple. 
Carving work began in 1966 under the sculptor Rejala Gopalkrishna Shenoy of Karkala. 

• 1976: In Arya Samaj Education Trust, Delhi & Others v. The Director of Education, 
Delhi Administration, Delhi & Others (AIR 1976 Delhi 207), the Court referred to 
Heinrich Zimmer's Philosophies of India describing Jainism as "a heterodox Indian 
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religion" and J. N. Farquhar's Modern Religious Movements in India describing Jainism 
as "a rival of Hinduism." 

• 1981: First Jain convention in Los Angeles 

• 1983: Fonnal organization of JAINA (Jain Associations in North America) 

• 1990: Temple Pratishtha, The Jain Sangh Cherry Hill, New Jersey 

• 1990: Temple Pratishtha, Jain Society of Metropolitan Washington 

• 1991: Founding of Siddhachalam, the Jain tirtha 

• 1991: Death of Jain Acharya Shri Ramchandra Surishwarji 

• 1993: Temple Pratishtha, Jain Society of Metropolitan Chicago 

• 1995: Temple Pratishtha, Jain Center of Cincinnati and Dayton 

• 1998: Temple Pratishtha, Jain Society of Greater Detroit 

• 2000: Temple Pratishtha, Jain Center of Northern California (JCNC) 

• 2000: Jain Vishwa Bharati Orlando 

• 2005: the Supreme Court of India declined to grant Jains the status of a religious minority 
throughout India, leaving it to the respective states to decide on the minority status of 
Jainis. 

• 2006: the Supreme Court opined that "Jain Religion is indisputably not a part of the 
Hindu religion" (Para 25, Committee of Management Kanya Junior High School Bal 
Vidya Mandir, Etah, U.P. v. Sachiv, U.P. Basic Shiksha Parishad, Allahabad, U.P. and 
Ors., Per Dalveer Bhandari J., Civil Appeal No. 9595 of2003, decided On: 21.08.2006, 
Supreme Court of India.) 

• 2008: Delhi city government declares Jain community a minority per the Supreme Court 
Orders. 

• 2014: Jain community is designated a minority at the national level 

Overview 

Along with Hinduism and Buddhism, Jainism is one of the three most ancient Indian religious 
traditions still in existence and an integral part of South Asian religious belief and practice. 
While often employing concepts shared with Hinduism and Buddhism, the result of a common 
cultural and linguistic background, the Jain tradition must be regarded as an independent 
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phenomenon rather than as a Hindu sect or a Buddhist heresy, as some earlier Western scholars 
believed. 

The name Jainism derives from the Sanskrit verb ji, “to conquer.” It refers to the ascetic battle 
that, it is believed, Jain renunciants (monks and nuns) must fight against the passions and bodily 
senses to gain enlightenment, or omniscience and purity of soul. The most illustrious of those 
few individuals who have achieved enlightenment are called Jina (literally, “Conqueror”), and 
the tradition’s monastic and lay adherents are called Jain (“Follower of the Conquerors”), or 
Jaina. This term came to replace a more ancient designation, Nirgrantha (“Bondless”), originally 
applied to renunciants only. 

Jainism has been confined largely to India, although the recent migration of Indians to other, 
predominantly English-speaking countries has spread its practice to many Commonwealth 
nations and to the United States. Precise statistics are not available, but it is estimated that there 
are more than four million Jains, the vast majority of whom live in India. 

Early history (7th century BCE-c. 5th century CE) 

Scholars of religion generally hold that Jainism originated in the 7th-5th century BCE in the 
Ganges basin of eastern India, the scene of intense religious speculation and activity at that time. 
Buddhism also appeared in this region, as did other belief systems that renounced the world and 
opposed the ritualistic Brahmanic schools whose prestige derived from their claim of purity and 
their ability to perform the traditional rituals and sacrifices and to interpret their meaning. These 
new religious perspectives promoted asceticism, the abandonment of ritual, domestic and social 
action, and the attainment of spiritual illumination in an attempt to win, through one’s own 
efforts, freedom from repeated rebirth (samsara). 

Jains believe that their tradition does not have a historical founder. The first Jain figure for whom 
there is reasonable historical evidence is Parshvanatha (or Parshva), a renunciant teacher who 
may have lived in the 7th century BCE and founded a community based upon the abandonment 
of worldly concerns. Jain tradition regards him as the 23rd Tirthankara (literally, “Ford Maker”; 
i.e., one who leads the way across the stream of rebirths to salvation) of the current age ( kalpa ). 
The 24th and last Tirthankara of that age was Vardhamana, who is known by the epithet 
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Mahavira (“Great Hero”) and is believed to have been the last teacher of “right” knowledge, 
faith, and practice. Although traditionally dated to 599-527 BCE, Mahavira must be regarded as 
a close contemporary of the Buddha (traditionally believed to have lived in 563-483 BCE but 
who probably flourished about a century later). The legendary accounts of Mahavira’s life 
preserved by the Jain scriptures provide the basis for his biography and enable some conclusions 
to be formulated about the nature of the early community he founded. 

Mahavira, like the Buddha, was the son of a chieftain of the Kshatriya (warrior) class. At age 30 
he renounced his princely status to take up the ascetic life. Although he was accompanied for a 
time by the eventual founder of the Ajivika sect, Goshala Maskariputra, Mahavira spent the next 
12V 2 years following a path of solitary and intense asceticism. He then converted 11 disciples 
(called ganadharas), all of whom were originally Brahmans. Two of these disciples, Indrabhuti 
Gautama and Sudharman, both of whom survived Mahavira, are regarded as the founders of the 
historical Jain monastic community, and a third, Jambu, is believed to be the last person of the 
current age to gain enlightenment. Mahavira is believed to have died at Pavapuri, near modem 
Patna. 

The community appears to have grown quickly. According to Jain tradition, it numbered 14,000 
monks and 36,000 nuns at the time of Mahavira’s death. From the beginning the community was 
subject to schisms over technicalities of doctrine; however, these were easily resolved. The only 
schism to have a lasting effect concerned a dispute over proper monastic practice, with the 
Shvetambara (“White-Robed”) sect arguing that monks and nuns should wear white robes and 
the Digambara (“Sky-Clad”; i.e., naked) sect claiming that a true monk (but not a nun) should be 
naked. This controversy gave rise to a further dispute as to whether or not a soul can attain 
liberation ( moksha ) from a female body (a possibility the Digambaras deny). 

This sectarian division, still existent today, probably took time to assume formal shape. Its exact 
origins remain unclear, in part because the stories describing the origins of the schism were 
designed to justify each sect’s authority and denigrate the other. These accounts were written 
centuries after the fact and are valueless as genuine historical testimony. The consolidation of the 
Shvetambara-Digambara division was probably the result of a series of councils held to codify 
and preserve the Jain scriptures, which had existed as oral tradition long after Mahavira’s death. 
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Of the councils recorded in Jain history, the last one, held at Valabhi in Saurashtra (in modem 
Gujarat) in either 453 or 456 CE, without Digambara participation, codified the Shvetambara 
canon that is still in use. The Digambara monastic community denounced the codification, and 
the schism between the two communities became irrevocable. 

During this period, Jainism spread westward to Ujjain, where it apparently enjoyed royal 
patronage. Later, in the 1st century BCE, according to tradition, a monk named Kalakacharya 
apparently overthrew King Gardabhilla of Ujjain and orchestrated his replacement with the Shahi 
kings (who were probably of Scythian or Persian origin). During the reign of the Gupta dynasty 
(320-c. 600 CE), a time of Hindu self-assertion, the bulk of the Jain community migrated to 
central and western India, becoming stronger there than it had been in its original home in the 
Ganges basin. 

Early medieval developments (500-1100) 

There is archaeological evidence of the presence of Jain monks in southern India from before the 
Common Era, and the Digambara sect has had a significant presence in what is now the state of 
Karnataka for almost 2,000 years. The early medieval period was the time of Digambara 
Jainism’s greatest flowering. Enjoying success in modern-day Karnataka and in neighbouring 
Tamil Nadu state, the Digambaras gained the patronage of prominent monarchs of three major 
dynasties in the early medieval period—the Gangas in Karnataka (3rd-11th century); the 
Rashtrakutas, whose kingdom was just north of the Ganga realm (8th-12th century); and the 
Hoysalas in Karnataka (11 th— 14th century). Digambara monks are reputed to have engineered 
the succession of the Ganga and the Hoysala dynasties, thus stabilizing uncertain political 
situations and guaranteeing Jain political protection and support. 

The Digambaras’ involvement in politics allowed Jainism to prosper in Karnataka and the 
Deccan. Many political and aristocratic figures had Jain monks as spiritual teachers and advisers. 
Epigraphical evidence reveals an elaborate patronage system through which kings, queens, state 
ministers, and military generals endowed the Jain community with tax revenues and with direct 
grants for the construction and upkeep of temples. Most famously, in the 10th century the Ganga 
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general Chamundaraya oversaw the creation of a colossal statue of Bahubali (locally called 
Gommateshvara; son of Rishabhanatha, the first Tirthankara) at Shravanabelagola. 

During this period Digambara writers produced numerous philosophical treatises, commentaries, 
and poems, which were written in Prakrit, Kannada, and Sanskrit. A number of kings provided 
patronage for this literary activity, and some wrote various works of literature themselves. The 
mo nk Jinasena, for example, wrote Sanskrit philosophical treatises and poetry with the support 
of the Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha I. An author in Kannada and Sanskrit, Amoghavarsha 
apparently renounced his throne and became a disciple of Jinasena in the early 9th century. 

The Shvetambaras in the north were less prominently embroiled in dynastic politics than their 
southern counterparts, though there is evidence of such activity in Gujarat and Rajasthan. They 
supported the accession of kings such as Vanaraja in the 8th century and Kumarapala, whose 
accession was masterminded by Hemachandra, the great Shvetambara scholar and minister of 
state, in the 12th century. The Shvetambaras were no less productive than their Digambara 
contemporaries in the amount and variety of literature they produced during this period. 

While Mahavira had rejected the claims of the caste system that privileged Brahman authority on 
the basis of innate purity, a formalized caste system nonetheless gradually appeared among the 
Digambara laity in the south. This hierarchy was depicted and sanctioned by Jinasena in his 
Adipurana, a legendary biography of the Tirthankara Rishabhanatha and his two sons Bahubali 
and Bharata. The hierarchy differed from the Hindu system in that the Kshatriyas were assigned 
a place of prominence over the Brahmans and in its connection of purity, at least theoretically, 
with a moral rather than a ritual source. In addition, Jinasena did not see the caste system as an 
inherent part of the universe, as did Hindu theologians and lawgivers. 

Late medieval-early modern developments (1100-1800) 

In the period of their greatest influence (6th-late 12th century), Jain monks of both sects, perhaps 
influenced by intense lay patronage, turned from living as wandering ascetics to pennanent 
residence in temples or monasteries. A legacy of this transformation is the contemporary 
Digambara practice of the bhattaraka, through which a cleric takes monastic initiation but, rather 
than assuming a life of naked ascetic wandering, becomes an orange-robed administrator and 
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guardian of holy places and temples. Some medieval Jain writers saw this compromise with 
ancient scriptural requirements as both a cause of and evidence for the religion’s inexorable 
decline. However, Jainism’s marginalization in India can best be ascribed to sociopolitical 
factors. 

The Shvetambara Jain community’s eclipse was greatly accelerated by the successful invasion of 
western and northern India by Muslim forces in the 12th century. Although it faced persecution 
and the destruction of important shrines, the Jain community perhaps suffered most from the 
sudden shift of political control from indigenous to foreign hands and the loss of direct access to 
sources of power. While some Jain laymen and monks served Muslim rulers as political advisers 
or teachers—including Hiravijaya, who taught the Moghul emperor Akbar—the Shvetambara 
community was gradually compelled to redefine itself and today thrives as a mercantile group. 

At roughly the same time, various Shvetambara monastic subsects ( gaccha ) appeared, forming 
on the basis of both regional and teacher associations. Some of the most important of these 
subsects still exist, such as the Kharatara Gaccha (founded 11th century) and the Tapa Gaccha 
(founded 13th century). The gaccha s included lay followers, often differed markedly from one 
another over issues of lineage, ritual, and the sacred calendar, and claimed to represent the true 
Jainism. According to tradition, their leading teachers sought to reform lax monastic practice and 
participated in the conversion of Hindu Rajput clans in western India that subsequently became 
Shvetambara Jain caste groups. 

Although most gacchas accepted the practice of image worship, the Lumpaka, or Lonka Gaccha, 
did not. Founded by the mid-15th-century layman Lonka Shah, the Lonka Gaccha denied the 
scriptural warranty of image worship and in the 17th century emerged as the non-image¬ 
worshipping Sthanakavasi sect. At the end of the 18th century, the Sthanakavasi underwent a 
schism when Acharya Bhikshu founded the Terapanthi (“Following the 13 Tenets”) sect, which 
claims to have avoided heresy and laxity throughout its history by investing authority in a single 
teacher. 

In the south, Digambara Jainism, for all its prominence in aristocratic circles, was attacked by 
Hindu devotional movements that arose in Tamil Nadu as early as the 6th century. One of the 
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most vigorous of these Hindu movements was that of the Lingayats, or Virashaivas, which 
appeared in full force in the 12th century in northern Karnataka, a stronghold of Digambara 
Jainism. The Lingayats gained royal support, and many Jains themselves became Lingayats in 
the ensuing centuries. With the advent of the Vijayanagar empire in the 14th century, the 
Digambara Jains lost much of their royal support and survived only in peripheral areas of the 
southwest and in pockets of the north. 

As with the Shvetambaras, the Digambara laity were among the most strident critics of their 
community’s deteriorating situation. The most significant Digambara reform movement occurred 
in the early 17th century, led by the layman and poet Banarsidas. This movement stressed the 
mystical elements of the Jain path and attacked what it saw as the emptiness of Digambara 
temple ritual and the profligacy of the community’s clerical leaders. 1 

Tirthankara, (also called Jina (“Victor”), in Jainism, a saviour who has succeeded in crossing 
over life’s stream of rebirths and has made a path for others to follow. Mahavira (6th century 
BCE) was the last Tirthankara to appear. According to tradition, his predecessor, Parshvanatha, 
lived about 250 years earlier; the other Tirthankaras mentioned in the Jain scriptures cannot be 
considered historical figures. According to Jain belief each cosmic age produces its own group of 
24 Tirthankaras, the first of whom—if it is an age of descending purity—are giants, but they 
decrease in stature and appear after shorter intervals of time as the age proceeds. 

In art the Tirthankara is represented either standing stiffly in the pose known as kayotsarga 
(“dismissing the body”) or seated cross-legged on a lion throne in the posture of meditation, 
dhyanamudra. The images are often carved out of marble or other highly polished stone or are 
cast in metal, the cold surfaces serving to emphasize the frozen detachment from life. Since the 
Tirthankara is a perfect being, there is little to distinguish one from another, except for symbolic 
colours or emblems. The names of the 24 Tirthankaras are attributed to dreams by their mothers 
before their births or to some other circumstance surrounding their entry into the world. The 
suffix -natha, “lord,” may be added as an honorific to their names. 

Images of the Tirthankara are not worshiped as personal gods capable of giving blessings or 
interfering with human events. Rather, Jain believers pay them homage as representatives of 
great beings in the hope that they may be filled with a sense of renunciation and the highest 
virtues and thus encouraged along the path toward their final liberation. 
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PANCH KALYANAKA of 24 TIRTHANKAR 


Tirthankar 

Chyavan 

Janma 

Diksha 

Keval 

Gyan 

Shri Aadinath 

Jeth Vad 

4 

Fagan 

Vad 8 

Fagan 

Vad 8 

Maha Vad 

11 

Shri Ajitnath 

Vaisakh 

Sud 13 

Maha 

Sud 8 

Maha 

Sud 9 

Posh Sud 

11 

Shri 

Sambhavnath 

Fagan 

Sud 8 

Magsar 

Sud 14 

Magasar 

Sud 15 

Asho Vad 

5 

Shri 

Abhinandan 

Swami 

Vaisakh 

Sud 4 

Maha 

Sud 2 

Maha 

Sud 12 

Posh Sud 

14 

Shri 

Sumatinath 

Shravan 

Sud 2 

Vaisakh 

Sud 8 

Vaisakh 

Sud 9 

Chaitra 

Sud 11 

Shri Padma 

Prabh Swami 

Posh Vad 

6 

Asho Vad 

12 

Asho 

Vad 13 

Chaitra 

Sud 11 


Moksha 


Posh Vad 
13 

Chaitra 
Sud 5 

Chaitra 
Sud 5 

Vaisakh 
Sud 8 


Chaitra 
Sud 9 

Chaitra 
Sud 9 




















































Shri 

Suparshvanath 

Shravan 

Vad 8 

Jeth Sud 

12 

Jeth Sud 

13 

Maha Vad 

6 

Maha 

Vad 7 

Shri Chandra 

Fagan 

Magasar 

Magasar 

Maha Vad 

Shravan 

Prabh Swami 

Vad 5 

Vad 12 

Vad 13 

7 

Vad 7 

Shri Suvidhi 

Maha 

Kartak 

Kartak 

Kartak 

Bhadarva 

Nath 

Vad 9 

Vad 5 

Vad 6 

Sud 3 

Sud 9 

Shri Shitalnath 

Chaitra 

Vad 6 

Posh Vad 

12 

Posh Vad 

13 

Magasar 

Vad 14 

Chaitra 

Vad 2 

Shri 

Vaisakh 

Maha 

Maha 

Posh Vad 

Ashadh 

Shreyansnath 

Vad 6 

Vad 12 

Vad 13 

Amaas 

Vad 3 

Shri Vasupujya 

Jeth Sud 

Maha 

Maha 

Maha Sud 

Asadh 

Swami 

9 

Vad 14 

Vad 

Amaas 

2 

Sud 14 

Shri Vimalnath 

Vaisakh 

Sud 12 

Maha 

Sud 3 

Maha 

Sud 4 

Posh Sud 

6 

Jeth Vad 

7 
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14 

Shri Anantnath 

15 

Shri 

Dharmanath 

16 

Shri Shantinath 

17 

Shri 

Kunthunath 

18 

Shri Arnath 

19 

Shri Mallinath 

20 

Shri Muni 

Suvrat Swami 

21 

Shri Naminath 



Sud 7 


Vad 7 



Sud 15 



Chaitra 

Vad 13 

Chaitra 

Vad 14 

Chaitra 

Vad 14 

Chaitra 

Sud 5 

Maha 

Sud 3 

Maha 

Sud 12 

Posh sud 

15 

Jeth Sud 5 

Vaishakh 

Vad 13 

Vaiskh 

Vad 14 

Posh Sud 

9 

Vaisakh 

Vad 13 

Chaitra 

Vad 14 

Chaitra 

Vad 5 

Chaitra 

Vad 5 

Chaitra 

Vad 1 

Magsar 

Sud 10 

Magsar 

Sud 11 

Kartik 

Sud 12 

Magsar 

Sud 10 

Magsar 

Sud 11 

Magsar 

Sud 11 

Magsar 

Sud 11 

Fagan 

Sud 12 

Vaisakh 

Vad 8 

Fagan 

Sud 12 

Shravan 

Vad 12 

Vaisakh 

Vad 9 

Ashadh 

Jeth Vad 

Magsar 

Chaitra 
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15 

Vad 8 

9 

Sud 11 

Vad 10 

22 

Shri Neminath 

Asho 

Vad 12 

Shravan 

Sud 5 

Shravan 

Sud 6 

Bhadarva 

Vad 

Amaas 

Ashadh 

Sud 8 

23 

Shri 

Parsvanath 

Fagan 

Vad 4 

Magsar 

Vad 10 

Magsar 

Vad 11 

Fagan 

Vad 4 

Shravan 

Sud 8 

24 

Shri Mahavir 

Swami 

Asadh 

Sud 6 

Chaitra 

Sud 13 

Kartak 

Vad 10 

Vaisakh 

Sud 10 

Asho Vad 

Amaas 


Mahavira, (Sanskrit: “Great Hero”) also known as Vardhamana, (bom c. 599 BCE traditional 
dating, Kshatriyakundagrama, India—died 527 traditional dating, Pavapuri), Epithet of 
Vardhamana, the last of the 24 Tirthankaras (“Ford-makers,” i.e., saviours who promulgated 
Jainism), and the reformer of the Jain monastic community. According to the traditions of the 
two main Jain sects, the Shvetambara (“White-robed”) and the Digambara (“Sky-clad,” i.e., 
naked), Mahavira became a monk and followed an extreme ascetic life, attaining kevala, the 
stage of omniscience or highest perception. Teaching a doctrine of austerity, Mahavira advocated 
nonviolence ( rewq a hi ms a) in all circumstances and the acceptance of the mahavratas, the five 
“great vows” of renunciation. 

Mahavira was the 24th and last Tirthankara of Jainism. Also known as Vardhamana, he 
was an Indian ascetic philosopher and one of the principal figures of Jainism which is one 
of the major religions of the Indian subcontinent. Mahavira was a contemporary of 
Gautama Buddha, the primary figure in Buddhism on whose teachings Buddhism was 
founded. Mahavira was born into a royal family of Kshatriyas in present day Bihar, India. 
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As the son of a king he had a privileged childhood and was raised in the lap of luxury. He 
grew up to be a brave lad and is once said to have controlled a fierce serpent. However, 
with time he realized that his luxurious life did not provide him any satisfaction and at the 
age of 30 he renounced all his worldly ties and embarked on a search for the ultimate 
spiritual truth. He underwent severe penance for twelve and a half years following which 
he finally attained ‘Kevala Jnana’, the highest stage of perception. He spent the next 
several years travelling all over India teaching his philosophy. He also established the rules 
of religious life for Jain monks and nuns 

Childhood & Early Life 

• The Jain texts state that Mahavira was born in 599 BC into a royal family of 

Kshatriyas, in Bihar, India. His childhood name was 'Vardhamana', which means 
"One who grows". 

• His parents were King Siddartha of Kundgraam and Queen Trishala. His father was 

the chief of the Jnatrika clan, an indigenous oligarchical tribe. Hailing form a 
royal family, he had all the luxuries of life at his disposal. 

• He grew up to be a very brave boy and once brought a fierce serpent under control. 

This earned him the name “Mahavira” meaning “Great Warrior” in Sanskrit. 

• His father’s kingdom was a democratic one in which the king was chosen by 

voting. Thus he was exposed to the values of freedom and equality from a young 
age, and these would influence his thinking in future as well. 

• The various luxuries of life gave no satisfaction to Mahavira and he experienced an 

unquenchable thirst for spiritual enlightenment. So at the age of 30 he decided to 
leave behind his worldly life and family and embarked on a journey of self- 
discovery in order to seek the spiritual truth. 

• Traditional religious practices of that time were based on rites and rituals. But 

Mahavira found no peace of mind through these mindless rituals as they could 
not offer him the answers to the questions he sought. 

• He wanted to obtain spiritual release from the karmic cycle of life and death and 

realized that it was possible only through inward self-discipline. Thus he started 
living a life of severe austerity and radical physical asceticism. 
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• He wore the same clothes for a period of around one year and after that, he 

discarded his clothes and walked about naked. He decided to have no possessions 
at all, not even a bowl for obtaining alms or drinking water; he accepted alms in 
the hollow of his palm. 

• He strictly followed the principle of ahimsa or non-violence. He allowed insects to 

crawl all over his body and did not harm them even when they bit him. He 
endured all the physical hardships of his ascetic life peacefully. People were 
taken aback by the sight of his naked and injured body and insulted him, yet he 
very patiently endured all the abuses hurled at him. 

• After a period of twelve and a half years of such a severe lifestyle, he finally 

attained ‘Kevala jnana’, meaning “absolute knowledge” or “supreme 
knowledge”. Thus he attained the realization of perfect perception, knowledge, 
power, and bliss. 

• The era in which Mahavira lived was a turbulent period marked by the cultural 

domination of the Brahmans who claimed that they were purer than the other 
castes. Several members of the Kshatriya caste opposed the rituals and practices 
of the Brahmans which included large-scale Vedic sacrifices (yajna) that 
involved the killing of many animals. Mahavira became one such individual who 
advocated non-violence and opposed the killing of innocent creatures. 

• He traveled all over India teaching his philosophy which was based on eight 

cardinal (law of trust) principles, three metaphysical, and five ethical. The 
ethical principles were “Ahimsa” or non-violence, “Satya” or truthfulness, 
“Asteya” or non-stealing, “Brahmacharya” or chastity, and “Aparigraha” or non¬ 
possession. 

• Having attained the Kevala jnana at the age of 42, Mahavira preached and taught 

for the next 30 years. His teachings are as relevant in today’s contemporary 
world as they were in the era he lived in. 

Major Works 

• Mahavira is greatly respected as the highest authority on Ahimsa. He advocated the 

principle of non-violence under all circumstances and his teachings tremendously 
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influenced several great personalities like Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

Personal Life & Legacy 

• Different sources give varying views about Mahavira’s marital status. According to 

the Digambara tradition he was celibate. However, according to the Shwetamber 
tradition he was married to Yashoda with whom he had one daughter, 
Priyadarshana. 

• According to Jain sources, Mahavira died—attained moksha or complete 

liberation—in 527 BC at Pawapuri, Bihar. His soul is believed to have become 
Siddha i.e., soul at its purest form. There is a Jain temple named Jal mandir in 
the place where Mahavira is believed to have attained nirvana. 

Both Mahavira and the Buddha belonged to the Vedic Indian tradition. They were born into the 
warrior caste (ksatriya), and lived in eastern India, in an area of the Ganges valley including the 
modem state of Bihar. The new thinkers questioned the dominant Vedic Brahmanical orthodoxy 
(in which an entity called brahman was considered supreme) and its stratified caste system with 
brahmins (priests) at the top. They rejected animal sacrifice. For Jains in particular, a central 
tenet of their faith was a renunciation of violence in all its forms and a concern for all forms of 
life. 

Mahavira is believed by Jains to be the most recent of the 24 Jinas (liberated beings who help 
others acheive liberation through acting as a teacher and role model). He is thought to have lived 
in the sixth century BC. His historical existence is not in doubt, but recent scholarship suggests 
that the Buddha, of whom Mahavira was a contemporary, may have lived at a somewhat later 
date, perhaps in the fourth century BC. It is therefore possible that Mahavira's dates are later than 
generally thought. Some scholars also believe there is historical evidence for the existence of 
Parsvanatha, the 23rd Jina who immediately preceded Mahavira. 

The traditional biography of Mahavira is quite similar to those of the preceding Tirthankaras 
(Jinas). Certain important events occur in the lives of all the Jinas,and some of these events 
became popular subjects for Jain art, notably in manuscript paintings. 

Below are a selection of pages from the Kalpasutra (The Book of Ritual), an important text for 
the Svetambara Jains, that tell the story of Mahavira. 
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Page from a Kalpasutra showing Harinegamesin removing the foetus of Mahavira, Western India, about 1450- 
1500. Museum no. IM. 7-1931 


According to the Kalpasutra, before Mahavira’s final rebirth, when he was after many lifetimes 
ready to achieve enlightenment, he took the form of an embryo in the womb of Devananda, a 
brahmin woman. Sakra, or Indra, the king of the gods, believed that it was not fitting for a future 
great spiritual leader to be bom to a woman of the brahmin caste and that he should be born 
instead into a royal family of warrior caste. Accordingly the commander of Indra’s army, 
Harinegamesin, who is depicted with a goafs head (or sometimes an antelope's), removed the 
embryo and transplanted it into the womb of a woman of the warrior caste (ksatriya) called 
Trisala. 
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Page front a Kalpasutra manuscript showing the birth of Mahavira, Gujarat, Western India, 16th century. 
Museum no. IM.161-1914 
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Trisala experienced 14 auspicious dreams, interpreted as foretelling the birth of a universal 
sovereign or a spiritual leader. The dream images had also been seen by Devananda when 
Mahavira was in her womb. Mahavira was subsequently born to Trisala and her husband, King 
Siddhartha, and was given the name Vardhamana. 



Page from a Kalpasutra manuscript showing Mahavira giving alms, Western India, late 15th- 
early 16th century. Museum no. IM.9-1931 


In adult life Mahavira renounced the householder's life and all his worldly wealth and power, and 
became a homeless mendicant. He is often shown giving away his possessions to the poor. 
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P«i»e from a Kalpasutra manuscript showing Mahavira plucking out his hair, attended by Indra, Western India, 
late 15th - early 16th century. Museum no. IS.46-1959 (45r) 


Mahavira is seen here plucking out his hair to embark on their path of austerities. Today, Jain 
monks and nuns still pluck their hair in their initiation ceremony. 



Page from a Kalpasutra manuscript showing Mahavira preaching (left) and discoursing 
(right), Gujarat, Western India, 2nd half of 15th century. Museum no. IM. 12-1931 

During years of wandering as a homeless ascetic, Mahavira endured great hardships, including 
cruel treatment by men and attacks by animals, and earned the name Mahavira or ’great hero’. In 
the 13th year of wandering he gained enlightenment. This event is seldom depicted. However, 
the gods constructed a heavenly preaching hall, the samavasarana, for him when he had attained 
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enlightenment. Mahavira is depicted in the centre of a samavasarana, where gods, men and 
animals come together in peace to hear him preach. Jain temples are conceived as replicas on 
earth of these celestial assembly halls. Finally, in the town of Papa or Pava, in Bihar, he attained 
final release (moksa) and became a Jina. 

Introduction to Jainism : Jainism is an Indian religion which is traditionally believed to be 
propagated by twenty-four spiritual teachers known as tirthankara. Broadly, Jainism is divided 
into two major schools of thought, Digambara and Svetambara. These are further divided into 
different sub-sects and traditions. While there are differences in practices, the core philosophy 
and main principles of each sect is same. 

Schism 

Traditionally, the original doctrine of Jainism was contained in scriptures called Purva. There 
were fourteen Purva. These are believed to have originated from Rishabhanatha, the first 
tirthankara. There was a twelve-year famine around fourth century BCE. At that time, 
Chandragupta Maurya was the ruler of Magadha and Bhadrabahu was the head of Jain 
community. Bhadrabahu went south to Karnataka with his adherents and Sthulabhadra, another 
Jain leader remained behind. During this time the knowledge of the doctrine was getting lost. A 
council was fonned at Pataliputra where eleven scriptures called Angas were compiled and the 
remnant of fourteen purvas were written down in 12th Anga, Ditthivaya by the adherents of 
Sthulbhadra. When followers of Bhadrabahu returned, there was a dispute between them 
regarding the authenticity of the Angas. Also, those who stayed at Magadha started wearing 
white clothes which was unacceptable to the other who remain naked. This is how the 
Digambara and Svetambara sect came about. The Digambara being the naked ones where as 
Svetambara being the white clothed. According to Digambara, the purvas and the angas were 
lost. In course of time, the cannons of Svetambara were also getting lost. About 980 to 993 years 
after the Nirvana of Mahavira, a Vallabhi council was held at Vallabhi (now in Gujarat). This 
was headed by Devardhi Ksamashramana. It was found that the 12th Anga, the Ditthivaya, was 
lost too. The other Angas were written down. This is a traditional account of schismJ 5 ! 
According to Svetambara, there were eight schisms ( Nihvana ). 

According to Digambara tradition, Ganadhara knew fourteen Purva and eleven Anga. 
Knowledge of Purva was lost around 436 years after Mahavira and Anga were lost around 683 
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years after Mahavira. The texts which do not belong to Anga are called Angabahyas. There were 
fourteen Angabahyas. The first four Angabahyas, Samayika, Chaturvimasvika, Vandana and 
Pratikramana corresponds to sections of second Mulasutra of Svetambara. The only texts of 
angabahyas which occurs in Svetambara texts are Dasavaikalika, Uttaradhyayana and 
Kalpavyavahara. 

Differences 

Other than rejecting or accepting different ancient Jain texts, Digambaras and Svetambara differ 
in other significant ways such as: 

• Svetambaras trace their practices and dress code to the teachings of Parshvanatha, the 
23rd tirthankara, which they believe taught only Four restraints (a claim, scholars say are 
confirmed by the ancient Buddhist texts that discuss Jain monastic life). Mahavira taught 
Five vows, which Digambara follow the Digambara sect disagrees with the Svetambara 
interpretations, and reject the theory of difference in Parshvanatha and Mahavlra's 
teachings. 

• Digambaras believe that both Parshvanatha and Mahavira remained unmarried, whereas 
Svetambara believe the 23rd and 24th did indeed marry. According to the Svetambara 
version, Parshva married Prabhavati, and Mahavira married Yashoda who bore him a 
daughter named Priyadarshana. The two sects also differ on the origin of Trishala, 
Mahavlra's mother, as well as the details of Tirthankara's biographies such as how many 
auspicious dreams their mothers had when they were in the wombs. 

• Digambara believe Rishabha, Vasupujya and Neminatha were the three tirthankaras who 
reached omniscience while in sitting posture and other tirthankaras were in standing 
ascetic posture. In contrast, Svetambaras believe it was Rishabha, Nemi and Mahavira 
who were the three in sitting posture. 

• Digambara monasticism rules are more rigid. 

• Digambara iconography are plain, Svetambara icons are decorated and colored to be 
more lifelike. 

• According to Svetambara Jain texts, from Kalpasutras onwards, its monastic community 
has had more sadhvis than sadhus (female than male mendicants). In Tapa Gacch of the 
modem era, the ratio of sadhvis to sadhus (nuns to monks) is about 3.5 to 1. In contrast to 
Svetambara, the Digambara sect monastic community has been predominantly male. 
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• In the Digambara tradition, a male human being is considered closest to the apex with the 
potential to achieve his soul's liberation from rebirths through asceticism. Women must 
gain karmic merit, to be reborn as man, and only then can they achieve spiritual liberation 
in the Digambara sect of Jainism. The Svetambaras disagree with the Digambaras, 
believing that women can also achieve liberation from Samsara through ascetic practices. 

• The Svetambaras state the 19th Tirthankara Mallinatha was female.However, Digambara 
reject this, and worship Mallinatha as a male. 

• A male human being is considered closest to the apex with the potential to achieve 
liberation, particularly through asceticism. In the Digambara traditional belief, women 
must gain karmic merit, to be reborn as man, and only then can they achieve spiritual 
liberation. However, this view has been historically debated within Jainism and different 
Jain sects have expressed different views, particularly the Svetambara sect that believes 
that women too can achieve spiritual liberation from rebirths in Samsara. The 
Svetambaras state the 19th Tirthankara MallTnatha was female. However, Digambara 
reject this, and worship Mallinatha as a male. 

Digambara 



Digambar Jain monk 


Digambara {sky-clad) is one of the two main sects of Jainism. This sect of Jainism rejects the 
authority of the Jain Agama compiled by Sthulabhadra. They believe that by the time of 
Dharasena, the twenty-third teacher after Gandhar Gautama, knowledge of only one Anga was 
there. This was about 683 years after the death of Mahavira. After Dharasena's pupils Acharya 
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Puspadanta and Bhutabali. They wrote down the Shatkhandagama, one of the oldest scriptures of 
the digambara sect of Jainism. The other most revered and oldest scripture is the Kasay-pahuda. 
According to Digambara tradition, Mahavira, the last jaina tirthankara, never married. He 
renounced the world at the age of thirty after taking pennission of his parents. The Digambara 
believe that after attaining enlightenment, Mahavira was free from human activities like hunger, 
thirst, and sleep. Digambara monks tradition do not wear any clothes. They carry only a broom 
made up of fallen peacock feathers and a water gourd. One of the most important scholar-monks 
of Digambara tradition was Acharya Kundakunda. He authored Prakrit texts such as Samayasara 
and Pravachansara. Samantabhadra and Siddhasena Divakara were other important monks of this 
tradition. The Digambara are present mainly in Southern India, Bundelkhand region (Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, etc. Digambar tradition is divided into two main orders Mula 
Sangh and the Kashtha Sangh. Among the prominent Digambara Acharyas today are Acharya 
Vidyasagar, Acharya Vardhman sagar, Acharya Vidyananda.Digambar tradition has two main 
monastic orders Mula Sangh and the Kashtha Sangh, both led by Bhattarakas. Other notable 
monastic orders include the Digambara Terapanth which emerged in the 17th century. 
Svetambaras have their own sanghs, but unlike Digambaras which have had predominantly 
sadhu sanghs (male monastic organizations), they have major sadhu and sadhvi sanghs (monks 
and nuns). 

Monastic orders 

Mula Sangh is an ancient monastic order. Mula literally means root or original. The great 
Acharya Kundakunda is associated with Mula Sangh. The oldest known mention of Mula Sangh 
is from 430 CE. Mula Sangh was divided into a few branches. According to Shrutavatara and 
Nitisar of Bhattaraka Indranandi, Acharya Arhadbali had organised a council of Jain monks, and 
had given names (gana or sangha) to different groups. The four major groups were Nandi Gana, 
Sena Gana, Deva Gana and Simha Gana. The Bhattarakas of Shravanabelagola, Mudabidri and 
Humbaj belongs to the Nandi Gana. 

Kashtha Sangha was a monastic order once dominant in several regions of North and Western 
India. It is said to have originated from a town named Kashtha. The origin of Kashtha Sangha is 
often attributed to Lohacharya in several texts and inscriptions from Delhi region. The 
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Kashtasangh Gurvavali identifies Lohacharya as the last person who knew Acharanga in the 
Digambara tradition, who lived until around 683-year after the nirvana of Lord Mahavira. 
Several Digambara orders in North India belonged to Kashtha Sangha. The Agrawal Jains were 
the major supporters of Kashtha Sangha. They were initiated by Lohacharya. Kashta Sangha has 
several orders including Nanditat gachchha, Mathura Sangha, Bagada gachha and Lata-bagada 
gachha. The celebrated poet and pratishthacharya Raighu was a disciple of the Kashtha Sangh 
Bhattarakas of Gwalior. The rock carved Jain statues in the Gwalior Fort were mostly 
consecrated by the Kashtha Sangh Bhattarakas. 

The Digambar Terapanth subsect was formed by Amra Bhaunsa Godika and his son Jodhraj 
Godika during 1664-1667 in opposition to the bhattakaras. The Bhattakara are the priestly class 
of Jainism who are responsible for maintaining libraries and other Jain institutions. The 
Terapanth sub-sect among the Digambara Jains emerged around the Jaipur (Sanganer, Amber 
and Jaipur region itself). Godika duo expressed opposition to the Bhattaraka Narendrakirti of 
Amber. Authors Daulatram Kasliwal and Pandit Todarmal) were associated with the Terapanth 
movement. They opposed worship of various minor gods and goddesses. Some Terapanthi 
practices, like not using flowers in worship, gradually spread throughout North India among the 
Digambaras. Bakhtaram in his "Mithyatva Khandan Natak" (1764) mentions that group that 
started it included thirteen individuals, who collectively built a new temple, thus giving it its 
name Tera-Panth (Thirteen Path). However according to "Kavitta Terapanth kau" by a Chanda 
Kavi, the movement was named Tera Panth, because the founders disagreed with the Bhattaraka 
on thirteen points. A letter of 1692 from Tera Panthis at Kama to those at Sanganer mentions 
thirteen rituals that were rejected. These are mentioned in Buddhivilas (1770) of Bakhtaram. 
These are- authority of Bhattarakas, Use of flowers, cooked food or lamps, Abhisheka 
(panchamrita), consecretation of images without supervision by the representatives of 
Bhattarakas, Puja while seated, Puja at night, Using drums in the temple and Worship of minor 
gods like dikpalas, shasan devis (Padmavati etc.) and Kshetrapal. The Digambara Jains who have 
continued to follow these practices are tenned Bispanthi. 

The Taran Panth was founded by Taran Svami in Bundelkhand in 1505. They do not believe in 
idol worshiping. Instead, the taranapantha community prays to the scriptures written by Taran 
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Swami. Taran Svami is also referred to as Taran Taran, the one who can help the swimmers to 
the other side, i.e. towards nirvana. A mystical account of his life, perhaps an autobiography, is 
given in Chadmastha Vani. The language in his fourteen books is a unique blend of Prakrit, 
Sanskrit and Apabhramsha. His language was perhaps influenced by his reading of the books of 
Acharya Kundakunda. Commentaries on six of the main texts composed by Taran Svami were 
written by Brahmacari Shitala Prasad in the 1930s. Commentaries on other texts have also been 
written recently. Osho, who was born into a Taranpanthi family, has included Shunya Svabhava 
and Siddhi Svabhava as among the books that influenced him most. The number of Taranpanthis 
is very small. Their shrines are called Chaityalaya (or sometimes Nisai/Nasia). At the altar 
(vimana) they have a book instead of an idol. The Taranpanthis were originally from six 
communities. 

Svetambara 

The Svetambara (white-clad) is one of the two main sects of Jainism. Svetambara is a term 
describing its ascetics’ practice of wearing white clothes, which sets it apart from the Digambara 
whose ascetic practitioners go naked. Svetambaras, unlike Digambaras, do not believe that 
ascetics must practice nudity. Svetambara monks usually wear white maintaining that nudism is 
no longer practical. Svetambaras also believe that women are able to obtain moksha. 
Svetambaras maintain that the 19th Tirthankara, Mallinath, was a woman. Some Svetambara 
monks and nuns cover their mouth with a white cloth or muhapatti to practise ahimsa even when 
they talk. By doing so they minimise the possibility of inhaling small organisms. The 
Svetambara tradition follows the lineage of Acharya Sthulibhadra Suri. The Kalpa Sutra 
mentions some of the lineages in ancient times. 

Both of the major Jain traditions evolved into sub-traditions over time. For example, the 
devotional worship traditions of Svetambara are referred to as Murti-pujakas, those who live in 
and around Jain temples became Deravasi or Mandira-margi. Those who avoid temples and 
pursue their spirituality at a designated monastic meeting place came to be known as 
SthanakavasT. 

Murtipujaka:Svetambarins who are not Sthanakavasins are called Murtipujaka {Idol- 
worshipers). Murtipujaka differ from Sthanakvasi Svetambaras in that their derasars contain 
idols of the Tirthankaras instead of empty rooms. They worship idols and have rituals for it. 
Murtipujaka monastics and worshippers do not use the muhapatti, a piece of cloth over the 
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mouth, during prayers, whereas it is pennanently worn by Sthanakvasi. The most prominent 
among the classical orders called Gacchas today are the Kharatara, Tapa and the Tristutik. Major 
reforms by Vijayanandsuri of the Tapa Gaccha in 1880 led a movement to restore orders of 
wandering monks, which brought about the near-extinction of the Yati institutions. Acharya 
Rajendrasuri restored the shramana organisation in the Tristutik Order. 

Murtipujaka Svetambara monastic orders 

The monks of Murtipujaka sect are divided into six orders or Gaccha. These ared 48 l 

• Kharatara Gaccha (1023 CE) 

• Ancala Gaccha (1156 CE) 

• Tristutik Gaccha (1193 CE) 

• Tapa Gaccha (1228 CE) 

• Vimala Gaccha (1495 CE) 

• Parsvacandra Gaccha (1515 CE) 

Kharatara Gaccha is one of Shvetambara gacchas. It is also called Vidhisangha (the Assembly) 
as they follow sacred texts literally. It was founded by Vardhamana Suri. (1031). His teacher 
was a temple-dwelling monk. He rejected him because of not following texts. His pupil, 
Jineshvara, got honorary title ’Kharatara' (Sharp witted or Fierce) because he defeated 
Suracharya, leader of Chaityavasis in public debate in 1023 at Anahilvada Patan. So the Gaccha 
got his title. Another tradition regards Jinadatta Suri (1075-1154) as a founder of Gaccha. 
Kharatara ascetics follow the sacred texts to the word. They follow basic Shvetambara canon and 
works of other Kharatara teachers. 

Tristutik Gaccha was a Murtipujaka Svetambara Jain religious grouping preceding the founding 
of the Tapa Gaccha by Acharya Rajendrasuri. It was established in 1194. It was known as 
Agama Gaccha in ancient times. The Tristutik believed in devotion to the Tirthankaras alone in 
most rituals, although offerings to helper divinities were made during large ceremonies. The 
Tristutik Gaccha was reformed by Acharya Rajendrasuri. 

Tapa Gaccha is the largest monastic order of Svetambara Jainism. It was founded by Acharya 
Jagat Chandrasuri in 1229. He was given the title of "Tapa" (i.e. the meditative one) by the ruler 
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of Mewar. Vijayananda Suri was responsible for reviving the wandering orders among the 
Svetambara monks. As a result of this reform, most Svetambara Jain monks today belong to the 
Tapa Gaccha. 

A major dispute was initiated by Lonka Shaha, who started a movement opposed to idol worship 
in 1476. SthanakavasI is a sect of Jainism founded by a merchant named Lavaji about 1653 CE 
that do not pray to any statue.The sect is essentially a refonnation of the one founded on 
teachings of Lonka. Sthanakavasls reject all but thirty-two of the Svetambara canon. 

Terapanth is another refonnist religious sect under Svetambara Jainism. It was founded by 
Acharya Bhikshu, also known as Swami Bhikanji Maharaj. Swami Bhikanji was fonnerly a 
Sthanakvasi saint and had initiation by Acharya Raghunatha. But he had differences with his 
Guru on several aspects of religious practices of Sthanakvasi ascetics. Hence he left the 
Sthanakvasi sect with the motto of correcting practise of Jain monks, eventually on 28 June 1760 
at Kelwa, a small town in Udaipur district of Rajasthan state, Terapanth was founded by him. 
This sect is also non-idolatrous. As Acharya Bhikanaji laid stress on the thirteen religious 
principles, namely, five Mahavratas (great vows), five samitis (regulations) and three Guptis 
(controls or restraints), his sub-sect was known as the Tera-pantha {path of thirteen). In this 
connection, two other interpretations have been given for the use of the term Terapantha for the 
sub-sect. According to one account, it is mentioned that as there were only thirteen monks and 
thirteen laymen in the pantha when it was founded. Other account says, Tern derived from Tern 
which literally means "yours". Terapanth is organised under the direction of one Acharya. 
Terapanth had a succession of only eleven Acharyas from the founder Acharya Bhikanaji as the 
First Acharya to the present. Further, the Terapanth regularly observes a festival known as 
Maryada Mahotasava. This distinctive festival is celebrated every year on the seventh day of the 
bright half of the month of Magha. At present Mahasharman is the eleventh Acharya of 
Terapanth.About the 18th century, the Svetambara and Digambara traditions saw an emergence 
of separate Terapanthi movements. Svetambara Terapanth was started by Acharya Bhikshu in 
18th century. In Terapanth there is only one Acharya, which is a unique feature of itJ 59 l 
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Others 

Raj Bhakta Marg or Kavi Panth or Shrimadia are founded on teachings of Shrimad Raj chandra 
by his followers after his death in 1901. They combine Digambara and Shvetambara traditions. 
Former Sthanakavasi monk Kanji Swami established Kanji Panth in 1934, which is regarded to 
be a branch of Digambara Jainism. Akram Vignan Movement established by Dada Bhagwan 
draws inspiration from teachings of Raj chandra and other Jain scriptures though it is considered 
as a Jain-Vaishnava Hindu syncretistic movement. They do not term themselves as Jain. 

Yapaniya was a Jain order in western Karnataka which is now extinct. The first inscription that 
mentions them by Mrigesavannan (AD 475-490) a Kadamba king of Palasika who donated for a 
Jain temple, and made a grant to the sects of Yapaniyas, Nirgranthas (identifiable as 
Digambaras), and the Kurchakas (not identified). The last inscription which mentioned the 
Yapaniyas was found in the Tuluva region southwest Karnataka, dated Saka 1316 (1394 CE). 
Yapanya rose to its dominance in second century CE and declined after their migration to 
Deccan merging with Digambara or Svetambara. 

Heaven or the heavens, is a common religious cosmological or transcendent supernatural place 
where beings such as gods, angels, spirits, saints, or venerated ancestors are said to originate, be 
enthroned, or live. According to the beliefs of some religions, heavenly beings can descend to 
Earth or incarnate and earthly beings can ascend to Heaven in the afterlife or, in exceptional 
cases, enter Heaven alive. 

Heaven is often described as a "highest place", the holiest place, a Paradise, in contrast to hell or 
the Underworld or the "low places" and universally or conditionally accessible by earthly beings 
according to various standards of divinity, goodness, piety, faith, or other virtues or right beliefs 
or simply divine will. Some believe in the possibility of a heaven on Earth in a world to come. 
Another belief is in an axis mundi or world tree which connects the heavens, the terrestrial 
world, and the underworld. In Indian religions, heaven is considered as Svarga loka, w and the 
soul is again subjected to rebirth in different living forms according to its karma. This cycle can 
be broken after a soul achieves Moksha or Nirvana. Any place of existence, either of humans, 
souls or deities, outside the tangible world (Heaven, Hell, or other) is referred to as the 
otherworld. 
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God or Deva 

places the word has been used to refer to the Tirthankaras (spiritual teachers of Dharma). But in 
common usage it is used to refer to the heavenly beings. These beings are born instantaneously 
in special beds without any parents just like hell beings ( naraki ). According to Jain texts, 
clairvoyance ( avadhi jnana) based on birth is possessed by the celestial beings. 

Classes of heavenly beings 

According to Jain texts, the celestial beings are of four orders (classes): 

• BhavanavasT (residential) 

• Vyantara (intennediaries or peripatetic) 

• Jyotiska (luminaries or stellar) 

• Vaimanika (Astral or heavenly beings) 

There are often, eight, five and twelve classes up to the Heavenly beings ( kalpavasis ). There are 
ten grades in each of these classes of celestial beings, the Lord (Indra), his Equal, the Minister, 
the courtiers, the bodyguards, the police, the army, the citizens, the servants, and the menials. 

Abode 

The abode of Devas is Svarga (heaven). According to Jain texts, persons with right faith (except 
those whose bondage of life-kanna has been accomplished prior to their attainment of right 
belief) are reborn among the fourth order of devas and not among the three lower orders, namely 
the Residential, the Peripatetic and the Stellar devas. Those practising restraint with attachment 
and restraint-cum-non-restraint are also characterized by right belief. Hence they are reborn in 
the higher heavens of Saudharma Kalpa and so on and not among the three lower orders of 
celestial beings. Merit which leads to the highest celestial state such as Sarvarthasiddhi is said 
to be acquired in the Bharata, Airavata, and Videha Kshetra. 
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Lifetime 

1. Minimum lifetime of the Residential devas is ten thousand years. 

2. Peripatetic devas is a little over one palyopama. 

3. Stellar devas same as Peripatetic devas. 

Jaina seven-valued logic is system of argumentation developed by Jaina philosophers and 
thinkers to support and substantiate their theory of pluralism. This argumentation system has 
seven distinct semantic predicates which may be thought of as seven different truth values. 
Traditionally, in the Jaina and other Indian literature dealing with topics in Jain philosophy, this 
system of argumentation is referred to as Saptabhangivada or Syadvada. The earliest reference to 
Syadvada occurs is the writings of Bhadrabahu (c. 433-357 BCE). There is mention of Syadvada 
in the Nyayavatara of Siddhasena Divakara (about 480-550 CE). Samantabhadra (about 600 CE) 
gave a full exposition of the seven parts of Syadvada or Saptabhanginyaya in his Aptamimamsa. 
The Syadvadamanjari of Mallisena (1292 CE) is a separate treatise on the same theory. There 
are, of course, still later works and a large number of modern commentaries.hi The interpretation 
of Saptabhangivada as a seven-valued logic was attempted by Harvard University philosophy 
professor George Bosworth Burch (1902-1973) in a paper published in International 
Philosophical Quarterly in the year 1964. P. C. Mahalanobis, an Indian applied statistician, has 
given a probabilistic interpretation of the Saptabhangivada 

The Saptabhangivada, the seven predicate theory may be summarized as follows: 

The seven predicate theory consists in the use of seven claims about sentences, each preceded by 
"arguably" or "conditionally" (syat), concerning a single object and its particular properties, 
composed of assertions and denials, either simultaneously or successively, and without 
contradiction. These seven claims are the following. 

1. Arguably, it (that is, some object) exists (syad asty eva). 

2. Arguably, it does not exist (syan nasty eva). 

3. Arguably, it exists; arguably, it doesn’t exist ( syad asty eva syan nasty eva). 

4. Arguably, it is non-assertible (syad avaktavyam eva). 

5. Arguably, it exists; arguably, it is non-assertible (syad asty eva syad avaktavyam eva). 
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6. Arguably, it doesn't exist; arguably, it is non-assertible (syan nasty eva syad avaktavyam 
eva). 

7. Arguably, it exists; arguably, it doesn't exist; arguably it is non-assertible {syad asty eva 
syan nasty eva syad avaktavyam eva). 

There are three basic truth values, namely, true (t), false (f) and unassertible (u). These are 
combined to produce four more truth values, namely, tf, tu, fu, and tfu(Three-valued logic). 
Though, superficially, it appears that there are only three distinct truth values a deeper analysis 
of the Jaina system reveals that the seven truth values are indeed distinct. This is a consequence 
of the conditionalising operator "arguably" denoted in Sanskrit by the word syat. This Sanskrit 
word has the literal meaning of "perhaps it is", and it is used to mean "from a certain standpoint" 
or "within a particular philosophical perspective". 

In this discussion the term "standpoint" has been used in a technical sense. Consider a situation 
in which a globally inconsistent set of propositions, the totality of philosophical discourse, is 
divided into sub-sets, each of which is internally consistent. Any proposition might be supported 
by others from within the same sub-set. At the same time, the negation of that proposition might 
occur in a distinct, though possibly overlapping subset, and be supported by other propositions 
within it. Each such consistent sub-set of a globally inconsistent discourse, is what the Jainas call 
a "standpoint" (naya). A standpoint corresponds to a particular philosophical perspective 
In this terminology, it can be seen that the seven predicates get translated to the following seven 
possibilities. Each proposition p has the following seven states. 

1. p is a member of every standpoint in S. 

2. Not-/? is a member of every standpoint in S. 

3. p is a member of some standpoints, and Not-/? is a member of the rest. 

4. p is a member of some standpoints, the rest being neutral. 

5. Not-/? is a member of some standpoints, the rest being neutral. 

6. pis neutral with respect to every standpoint. 

7. p is a member of some standpoints and Not-/? is a member of some other standpoints, and 

the rest are neutral. 
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Jain philosophy is the oldest Indian philosophy that separates body (matter) from the soul 
(consciousness) completely. Jain philosophy deals with reality, cosmology, epistemology (study 
of knowledge) and Vitalism. It attempts to explain the rationale of being and existence, the 
nature of the Universe and its constituents, the nature of soul's bondage with body and the means 
to achieve liberation. 

Jain texts expound that in every half-cycle of time, twenty-four tirthankaras grace this part of the 
Universe to teach the unchanging doctrine of right faith, right knowledge and right conduct. Jain 
philosophy means the teachings of a Tirthankara which are recorded in Sacred Jain texts. The 
distinguishing features of Jain philosophy are: 

• Belief on independent existence of soul and matter. 

• Refutation of the idea that a supreme divine creator, owner, preserver or destroyer of the 
universe exists. 

• Potency of karma, eternal universe. 

• Accent on relativity and multiple facets of truth and 

• Morality and ethics based on liberation of soul. 

Jainism strongly upholds the individualistic nature of soul and personal responsibility for one's 
decisions; and that self-reliance and individual efforts alone are responsible for one's liberation. 
According to the Jain texts, the vitalities or life-principles are ten, namely the five senses, 
energy, respiration, life-duration, the organ of speech, and the mind. The table below summaries 
the vitalities, living beings possess in accordance to their senses. 

Number of 

Senses Vitalities 

vitalities 


One 

Four 

Two 

Six 

Three 

Seven 

Four 

Eight 

Five 

Nine 

sensed 

Ten 


Sense organ of touch, strength of body or energy, respiration, 
and life-duration 

The sense of taste and the organ of speech in addition to the 
former four 

The sense of smell in addition to the former six 
The sense of sight in addition to the former seven 
The sense of hearing in addition to the former eight 

Mind in addition to the above-mentioned nine vitalities 
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beings 

In the animal world, the five-sensed beings without mind have nine life-principles with the 
addition of the sense of hearing. Those endowed with mind have ten with the addition of the 
mind. According to Tattvarthasutra, a major Jain text, "the severance of vitalities out of passion 
is injury." According to the Purushartha Siddhyupaya, "non-manifestation of passions like 
attachment is non-injury (ahimsa), and manifestation of such passions is injury (himsa)." This is 
tenned as the essence of the Jaina Scriptures. Vegetarianism and other nonviolent practices and 
rituals of Jains flow from the principle of ahimsa. 

7 Tattvas: Digambara Jain philosophy postulates that seven "tattva" (truths or fundamental 
principles) constitute reality, These are: 

1. JTvfl-The soul or the sentient substance which is said to have a separate existence from 
the body that houses it. JTva is characterised by cetana (consciousness) and upayoga 
(knowledge and perception). Though the soul experiences both birth and death, it is 
neither really destroyed nor created. Decay and origin refer respectively to the 
disappearing of one state of soul and appearance of another state, these being merely the 
modes of the soul substance. 

2. ajiva- the non-soul or the insentient 

3. asrava (influx)- inflow of auspicious and evil karmic matter into the soul. 

4. bandha (bondage)- mutual intermingling of the soul and karmas, thereby causing its 
change, which cumulatively detennines the future rebirthsb 4 ^ 15 J 

5. Samvara (stoppage)- obstruction of the inflow of karmic matter into the soul. 

6. Nirjara (gradual dissociation)- separation or falling off of part of karmic matter from the 
soul. 

7. moksha (liberation)- complete annihilation of all karmic matter (bound with any 
particular soul). 

Svetambara Jain philosophy add two more to the above list, which are as follows: 

1. Good karma (punya , merits), found in the tattva theory of Svetambara, but not of 
Digambaras 
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2. Bad karma (papa , negatives), found in the tattva theory of Svetambara, but not of 
Digambaras 

The Path to Liberation 

According to the Jain philosophy, the world (Samsara) is full of himsa (violence). Therefore, one 

should direct all his efforts in attainment of moksha. According to the Jain text, Tattvartha sutra: 

Right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct (together) constitute the path to liberation. 

— Tattvarthasutra (1-1) 

• Right Faith (Samyak Darsana) means belief in substances like soul and non-soul without 
delusion and misapprehension. 

• Right Knowledge ( Samyak Jnana)- When the nature of reality (substances) is ascertained 
with the help of the doctrine of manifold points of view (anekantavada), the knowledge 
thus obtained (free from doubts, misapprehension, and delusion) is said to be the Right 
Knowledge. 

• Right Conduct (Samyak charitra)-The very nature of the soul; devoid of all passions, 
untainted, unattached to any alien substance is Right conduct. It is achieved by abjuring 
all sinful activities of the body, the speech, and the mindJ 19 ! 

Gunasthana 

Jain text mention about the following stages of spiritual development: 


Head 

Gunasthana 

Meaning 


1. Mithyatva 

The stage of wrong believer (Gross ignorance) 

Belief 

2. Sasddana 

Downfall from right faith 

(Rationality 

3. Misradrsti 

Mixed right and wrong belief 

in perception) 

4. 

Avirata 

Vowless right belief 


samyagdrsti 

Minor Vows 


(Commencement 

5. Desavirata 

The stage of partial self-control 


of Right conduct) 

Right conduct: 6. Pramattasamyata Slightly imperfect vows 
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Mahavratas (Major 7 . Apramatta samyata Perfect vows 

Vows) 8. Apurvakarana New thought-activity 

9. Anivattibadara- Advanced thought-activity (Passions are still 
sampardya occurring) 

10 .Sukshma 

Slightest delusion 

samparaya 

11. Upasanta-kasaya Subsided delusion 
12 .KsTna kasaya Destroyed delusion 

Omniscience with vibration / Omniscience with 

13. Sayoga kevali 

Yoga [ Mind or Speech or Bodily Activity] 

The stage of omniscience without any activity / 
14.Ayoga kevali Omniscience without Yoga [ Mind or Speech or 

Bodily Activity] 

Those who pass the last stage are called siddha and become fully established in Right Faith, 
Right Knowledge and Right Conduct. 

Substances 

According to Jainas, the world is composed of two different kinds of substances, the Jlva 
(conscious) and the ajiva (unconscious). These are the uncreated existing constituents of the 
Universe which impart the necessary dynamics to the Universe by interacting with each other. 
These constituents behave according to the natural laws and their nature without interference 
from external entities. Dharma or true religion according to Jainism is Vatthu sahavo dhammo 
translated as "the intrinsic nature of a substance is its true dharma." 

Unconscious substance 

The five unconscious (ajiva) substances are: 

• Pudgala - It is non living (no soul) Matter, which is classified as solid, liquid, gaseous, 
energy, fine Kannic materials and extra-fine matter or ultimate particles. Paramanu or 
ultimate particles are the basic building block of matter. It possesses at all times four 
qualities, namely, a color (varna), a taste (rasa), a smell (gandha), and a certain kind of 
palpability (sparsha, touch. One of the qualities of the Paramanu and Pudgala is that of 
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permanence and indestructibility. It combines and changes its modes but its basic 
qualities remain the same. According to Jainism, it cannot be created nor destroyed. 

• Dharma - (Medium of Motion) and Adharma (Medium of Rest) - Also known as 
Dhannastikaya and Adharmastikaya, they are unique to Jain thought depicting the 
principles of motion and rest. They are said to pervade the entire universe. Dharma and 
Adharma are by themselves not motion or rest but mediate motion and rest in other 
bodies. Without dhannastikaya motion is not possible and without adharmastikaya rest is 
not possible in the universe. 

• Akasa: Space - Space is a substance that accommodates souls, matter, the principle of 
motion, the principle of rest, and time. It is all-pervading, infinite and made of infinite 
space-points. According to Jains, Space is a substance, in the nature of a vacuum but not 
a pure vacuum. It is an extended continuous vacuum. As pure vacuum it will be non¬ 
existent, and non-extended; which will devoid it of even one positive quality. Therefore, 
Jains propound that Space, which is endowed with infinite extension is a substance in 
itself. 

• Kala (Time)- In Jainism, time is explained in two different aspects. Firstly as the measure 
of duration, known in the fonn of hours, days, and the like. Secondly, as the cause of the 
continuity of function of things. According to Champat Rai Jain, "Nothing in nature can 
exist destitute or devoid of function. Function is discharged by the displacement of 
energy in the case of simple units and things. If there were no Time-substance to help in 
the performance of the movement of the displacement of energy, things would be 
doomed to remain in the same condition always." In its first aspect, time is likened to a 
wheel with twelve spokes divided into descending and ascending halves with six stages, 
each of immense duration estimated at billions of sagaropama (ocean years). 
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l Kaalechakrs (Time Cycle) - 
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Scale of time in Jain texts shown logarithmically. Check for the second first. 


Karma as action and reaction: if we sow goodness, we will reap goodness. 


Conscious substance 

According to the Jain philosophy, there are infinite independent souls. These are categorised into 
two—liberated and non-liberated. Infinite knowledge, perception and bliss are the intrinsic 
qualities of a soul. These qualities are fully enjoyed unhindered by liberated souls, but obscured 
by karma in the case of non-liberated souls resulting in karmic bondage. This bondage further 
results in a continuous co-habitation of the soul with the body. Thus, an embodied non-liberated 
soul is found in four realms of existence—heavens, hells, humans and animal world - in a never- 
ending cycle of births and deaths also kn own as samsara. The soul is in bondage since 
beginningless time; however, it is possible to achieve liberation through rational perception, 
rational knowledge and rational conduct. Harry Oldmeadow notes that Jain ontology is both 
realist and dualist metaphysics. 

Karma 

Classification of karmas as mentioned in Jain texts 
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In Jainism, karma is the basic principle within an overarching psycho-cosmology. It not only 
encompasses the causality of transmigration, but is also conceived of as an extremely subtle 
matter, which infiltrates the soul—obscuring its natural, transparent and pure qualities. Karma is 
thought of as a kind of pollution, that taints the soul with various colours (lesya)J 30 l Based on its 
karma, a soul undergoes transmigration and reincarnates in various states of existence—like 
heavens or hells, or as humans or animals. 

Jains cite inequalities, sufferings, and pain as evidence for the existence of karma. Jain texts have 
classified the various types of kanna according to their effects on the potency of the soul. The 
Jain theory seeks to explain the kannic process by specifying the various causes of karmic influx 
(asrava) and bondage (bandha), placing equal emphasis on deeds themselves, and the intentions 
behind those deeds. The Jain karmic theory attaches great responsibility to individual actions, 
and eliminates reliance on supposed existence of divine grace or retribution. 1 33 1 The Jain doctrine 
also holds that it is possible for us to both modify our karma, and to obtain release from it, 
through the austerities and purity of conduct. 

Cosmology 

Jain cosmology denies the existence of a supreme being responsible for creation and operation of 
universe. According to Jainism, this loka or Universe is an uncreated entity, existing since 
infinity, immutable in nature, beginningless and endless. Jain texts describe the shape of the 
Universe as similar to a man standing with legs apart and arm resting on his waist. The Universe 
according to Jainism is narrow at top and broad at middle and once again becomes narrow at the 
bottom. Mahapurana of Acarya Jinasena is famous for his quote: [^[incomplete short citation] 

Some foolish men declare that the creator made the world. The doctrine that the world was 
created is ill advised and should be rejected. If god created the world, where was he before the 
creation? If you say he was transcendent then and needed no support, where is he now? How 
could god have made this world without any raw material? If you say that he made this first, and 
then the world, you are faced with an endless regression. 

Kalchakra 

Division of time as envisaged by Jains. 

According to Jainism, time is beginningless and eternal. The Kalacakra, the cosmic wheel of 
time, rotates ceaselessly.t 35] The wheel of time is divided into two half-rotations, UtsarpinI or 
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ascending time cycle and AvasarpinI, the descending time cycle, occurring continuously after 
each other. UtsarpinI is a period of progressive prosperity and happiness, while AvsarpinI is a 
period of increasing sorrow and immorality. Each of this half time cycle consisting of 
innumerable period of time (measured in Sagaropama and Palyopama years) is further sub¬ 
divided into six aras or epochs of unequal periods. Currently, the time cycle is in avasarpini or 
descending phase with the following epochs.i 36 ! The aras defined in Jain texts are: 

• Susama-susama 

• Susama 

• Susama-duhsama 

• Duhsama-susama 

• Duhsama 

• Duhsama-duhsama 

In utsarpim the order of the aras is reversed. Starting from Duhsama- duhsama, it ends with 
Susama-susama and thus this never ending cycle continues) 37 ! Each of these aras progress into 
the next phase seamlessly without apocalyptic consequences. The increase or decrease in the 
happiness, life spans and length of people and general moral conduct of the society changes in a 
phased and graded manner as the time passes. No divine or supernatural beings are credited or 
responsible with these spontaneous temporal changes, either in a creative or overseeing role, 
rather human beings and creatures are born under the impulse of their own karma) 38 ! 

Loka 

Structure of Universe according to the Jain scriptures. 

The early Jains contemplated the nature of the earth and universe and developed a detailed 
hypothesis on the various aspects of astronomy and cosmology. According to the Jain texts, the 
universe is divided into 3 parts) 39 ! 

• Urdhva Loka - the realms of the gods or heavens 

• Madhya Loka - the realms of the humans, animals and plants 

• Adho Loka - the realms of the hellish beings or the infernal regions. The lower world 
consists of seven hells which is inhabited by Bhavanpati demigods and the hellish beings. 
Hellish beings reside in hells whose names are Ratna prabha-dharma, Sharkara prabha- 
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vansha, Valuka prabha-megha, Pank prabha-anjana, Dhum prabha-arista, Tamah prabha- 
maghavi, Mahatamah prabha-maadhaviJ 40 ! 

Salakapurusas 

During the each motion of the half-cycle of the wheel of time, 63 Salakapurusa or 63 illustrious 
men, consisting of the 24 Tirthankaras and their contemporaries regularly appear. The Jain 
universal or legendary history is basically a compilation of the deeds of these illustrious men. 
They are 24 Tirthankara, 12 ChakravartI, 9 Baladevas, 9 Vasudevas and 9 Prativasudevas. 
Besides these there are 9 Narada, 11 Rudras, 24 Kamdeva, 24 Fathers of the Tirthankaras, 24 
Mothers of the Tirthankaras and 14 patriarchs ( Kulakara ) who are also important figures in Jain 
universal history. 

Digambara ( "sky-clad") is one of the two major schools of Jainism, the other being Svetambara 
(white-clad). The Sanskrit word Digambara means "sky-clad", referring to their traditional 
monastic practice of neither possessing nor wearing any clothes. 

Digambara and Svetambara traditions have had historical differences ranging from their dress 
code, their temples and iconography, attitude towards female monastics, their legends, and the 
texts they consider as important. 

Digambara monks cherish the virtue of non-attachment and non-possession of any material 
goods. Monks carry a community-owned picchi, which is a broom made of fallen peacock 
feathers for removing and thus saving the life of insects in their path or before they sit. 

The Digambara literature can be traced only to the first millennium CE, with its oldest surviving 
sacred text being the mid-second century Satkhanddgama "Scripture in Six Parts" of Dharasena 
(the Moodabidri manuscripts). One of the most important scholar-monks of the Digambara 
tradition was Kundakunda. 

Digambara Jain communities are currently found mainly in Jain temples of Karnataka, parts of 
south Maharashtra and Madhya PradeshJ 6 f 4 l According to Jeffery D. Long, a scholar of Hindu 
and Jain studies, less than one fifth of all Jains in India have a Digambara heritage. 

Nomenclature 

According to Zimmer, the word Digambara is a combination of two Sanskrit words: dik 
(space, sky) and ambara 
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(garment), referring to those whose garments are of the element that fills the four quarters of 
space. 

Origin in traditional accounts 

The Digambaras and Svetambaras disagree on how the Digambara subtradition started in 
Jainism. According to Digambaras, they are the original followers of Mahavira and Svetambaras 
branched off later in the time of Bhadrabahu when their forecasted twelve-year famine triggered 
their migration from central India. One group of Jain monks headed west and north towards 
Rajasthan, while the second group headed south towards Karnataka. The former became 
Svetambaras and retained their "heretic" beliefs and practices such as wearing "white clothes" 
they adopted there, say the Digambaras. In contrast, according to Svetambaras, they are the 
original followers, and Digambaras arose 609 years after the death of Mahavira (about lst- 
century CE) because of an arrogant man named Sivabhuti who became a Jain monk in a fit of 
pique after a fight at home. He is accused of starting the Digambara Jain tradition with what 
Svetambara call as "eight concealments", of rejecting Jain texts preserved by the Svetambara 
tradition, and misunderstanding the Jain ideology including those related to nuns and clothes 
Neither of these explanations can be found in early Jain or non-Jain texts. The earliest version of 
this Digambara story appears in the 10th-century CE, while the earliest version of the 
Svetambara story appears in the 5th-century CE. 



History 

In 1943, Heinrich Zimmer proposed that the Greek records of 4th-century BC mention 
gymnosophists (naked philosophers) which may have links to the tradition of "nude ascetics" 
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claimed by the Digambaras. In 2011, Patrick Olivelle stated that the context in which the Greek 
records mention gymnosophists include ritual suicide by cremation traceable to ancient 
Brahmanism, rather than the traditional Jain ritual of suicide by starvation ( sallekhana ).0d 
Dundas talks about the archeological evidences which indicate that Jain monks moved from the 
practice of total nudity towards wearing clothes in later period. Tirthankara statues found in 
Mathura and dated to 2nd-century CE or after are naked.The oldest Tirthankara statue wearing a 
cloth is dated in 5th century CE 


In 17th-century CE, adhyatma movement in Agra led to rise of terapanthi and bisapanthi sub¬ 
sects based on the differences over acceptance of authority of bhattarakas. King Jai Singh II 
(1688-1743) of Amer kingdom built separate temples for the two sub-sects in his newly 
established capital of Jaipur. Terapanthis, led by scholars like Pandit Todarmal and Banarasidas, 
rejected the authority of bhattarakas. 


Lineage 
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Stela at Marhiaji, Jabalpur, showing the transmission of the oral tradition, erected on the 
2500th anniversary of Lord Mahavira's nirvana 
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According to Digambara texts, after liberation of the Lord Mahavira, three Anubaddha KevalTs 
attained Kevalajhana (omniscience) sequentially - Gautama Ganadhara, Acharya Sudharma, 
and Jambusvami in next 62 years. During the next hundred years, five Acharyas had complete 
knowledge of the scriptures, as such, called Sruta KevalTs, the last of them being Acharya 
Bhadrabahu. Spiritual lineage of heads of monastic orders is known as Pattavali. Digambara 
tradition consider Dharasena to be the 33rd teacher in succession of Gautama, 683 years after the 
nirvana of Mahavira. 

In the Digambara tradition, the following lineage of teachers are revered: Mahavira, Gautama, 
Kundakunda, Bhadrabahu, Umaswami, Samantabhadra, Siddhasena Divakara,Pujyapada, 
Manatunga, Virasena, Jinasena, Nemichandra. Kundakunda is considered the most significant 
scholar monk of the Digambara tradition of Jainism. He authored Prakrit texts such as the 
Samayasara and the Pravacanasara. Other prominent Acharyas of this tradition were, Virasena 
(author of a commentary on the Dhavala), Samantabhadra and Siddhasena Divakara. The 
Satkhandagama and Kasayapahuda have major significance in the Digambara tradition. 

There have been several Digambara monastic lineages that all trace their descent to Lord 
Mahavira. The historical linages included Mu/a Sangha (further vivided into Nandi, Sena, Simha 
and Deva Sanghas) and now largely extinct Kashtha Sangha (which included Mathura sangha, 
""Lat-Vagad" etc.), Dravida Sangh. The text Darshana-Sara of Devasena discusses the supposed 
differences among the orders. The Mula sangha orders include Deshiya Gan a (Bhattarakas of 
Shravanabelgola etc.) and Balatkara Gan a (Bhattarakas of Humcha, and numerous linages of 
North/Central India) traditions. The Bhattarakas of Shravanabelagola and Mudbidri belong to 
Deshiya Gana and the Bhattaraka of Humbaj belongs to the Balatkara Gana. 

Scripture and literature: The Digambara sect of Jainism rejects the texts and canonical 
literature of the Svetambara sect. They believe that the words of Mahavira neither survive nor 
could be recorded. The original teachings went through a rapid period of decline, state the 
Digambaras, and Svetambara claims of preserving the sacred knowledge and ancient angas is 
false. 
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According to the Digambaras, their 33rd acharya was Dharasena who knew one anga, and he 
taught these to Pushpadanta and Bhutabali, 683 years after the moksha of MahaviraJ 25 ! That 
anga was also lost with the death of those two. Dharasena's teachings that have survived are 
Satkhahdagama (Scripture of Six Parts) and Kasayapahuda (Treatise on the Passions), which 
were written on palm leaves near a cave in Mount Girnar (Gujarat) and a copy of which with a 
12th-century commentary came to Tulu Nadu (south Karnataka). This has survived as the 
Mudbidri manuscripts, which were used by regional Jains not for reading and study, but as an 
object of devotional worship for centuries. In the 19th century, the fragile and decaying 
manuscript was copied and portions of it leaked to scholars between 1896 and 1922 despite 
objections of Digambara monks. It is considered to be the oldest known Digambara text 
ultimately traceable to the 2nd-century CE. 

These two oldest known Digambara tradition texts - Satkhandagama and Kasayapahuda - are 
predominantly a treatise about the soul and Karma theory, written in Prakrit language. 
Philologically, the text belongs to about the 2nd-century, and has nothing that suggests it is of 
"immemorial antiquity". In details, the text is quite similar in its teachings to those found in 
Prajnapana - the 4th upanga - of Svetambaras. Between the two, the poetic meter of 
Satkhandagama suggests it was composed after the Svetambara text. 

Digambaras, unlike Svetambaras, do not have a canon. They do have a quasi-canonical literature 
grouped into four literary categories called anuyoga (exposition) since the time of the Digambara 
scholar Rakshita. The prathmanuyoga (first exposition) contains the universal history, the 
karananuyoga (calculation exposition) contains works on cosmology, the charananuyoga 
(behaviour exposition) includes texts about proper behaviour for monks and lay people, while the 
dravyanuyoga (entity exposition) contains metaphysical discussions. In the Digambara tradition, 
it is not the oldest texts that have survived in its temples and monasteries that attract the most 
study or reverence, rather it is the late 9th-century Mahapurana (universal history) of Jinasena 
that is the most revered and cherished. The Mahapurana includes not only religious history, but 
also the mythical sociological history of the Jaina people - including the Jain caste system and its 
origins as fonnulated by Rishabhanatha - from the Digambara Jaina perspective. The 
Digamabara tradition maintains a long list of revered teachers, and this list includes 
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Kundakunda, Samantabhadra, Pujyapada, Jinasena, Akalanka, Vidyanandi, Somadeva and 
Asadhara. 


Monasticism 

The lifestyle and behavioral conduct of a Digambara monk is guided by a code called mulacara 
(mulachara). This includes 28 inula gunas (primary attributes) for the monk. The oldest text 
containing these norms is the 2nd-century Mulachara attributed to Vattekara, that probably 
originated in the Mathura region. 

These are: 5 mahavratas (great vows); 5 samitis (restraints); 5 indriya nirodha (control of the 
five senses); 6 avasyakas (essential observations); and 7 niyamas (rules). 

Guna 

No. Remarks 

(attribute) 


Mahavratas- 
Five Great 
Vows 


Sarniti- 

Regulations 


neither injure, nor ask, nor encourage another to injure any 
living being through actions, words or thoughts. This includes 

1. Ahimsa 

injury caused by cooking, starting a fire to cook, plucking a 

fruit, or any conduct that harms living beings 

To speak the truth, to remain silent if his speaking the truth will 

2. Satya 

lead to injury to living beings. 

Not to take anything unless given, and not accepting anything 

3. Asteya 

more than what is necessary and needed 

No sex, no natural or unnatural sexual gratification through 

4. Brahmacharya action (viewing, participating, encouraging), words (hearing, 

reciting, reading, writing), or thoughts 

Renunciation of all worldly things, property, want, and all 

5. Aparigraha 

possessions external to soul. 

Walk carefully on much trodden paths, after viewing land to the 
extent of four cubits (2 yards). Do not walk in the dark or on the 

6. irya grass to avoid accidental injury to other living beings. He 

should not run to save himself if charged by a wild animal or if 
a violent person is about to injure him, as running can cause 
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Indrinirodh 


Avasyakas 

Essential 

observations 


7. bhasha 


8. esana 


9. 


adana- 


nikshepana 
10. pratishtapan 


injury to other living beings. 

Avoid slander, back-biting, false speech. He must avoid 
intentionally long or short statements that mislead or help create 
misunderstanding, doubts, misinformation, hypocrisy, bad 
blood or conceit in his audience. 

To never accept objectionable food nor eat more palatable items 
from those received. 

Carefulness in the handling the pichchi (feather bundle to 
remove insects in his path) and kamandalu (hollow vegetable 
gourd to filter water) 

To excrete body waste after carefully brushing aside insects and 
other living beings. 

Shedding all attachment and aversion towards the sense objects 
pertaining to touch ( sparsana ), taste ( rasana ), smell ( ghrana ), 
11-15. Control of sight ( caksu ), and hearing (, srotra ). The sadhu (monk) must 
the five senses eradicate all desires and activities that please the mind through 
his senses. He must end all ties, relationships and entanglements 
with his family and friends before he renounced. 

Practice equanimous dispassion towards everything for eighteen 
ghari a day (1 ghari = about 24 minutes) This 
Salute the divine ( Tirthankaras ) 

Medidate upon and adore acharyas, gurus, idols and images of 
gods 

Confession, repentance and self-censure for having violated any 
19. Pratikramana vows and rules of conduct; dissociate one's soul from any 
virtuous or evil karmas, in the current or past lives. 

Recite mantra that lists and promises future renunciation of 
food, drink and comforts and to forfend future faults. 

Giving up attachment to the body for a limited period of time. 
Typically, this is a standing naked and motionless posture of a 


16. Samayika 

17. stuti 

18. vandana 


20. Pratikhayan 

21. Kayotsarga 
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form common in Bahubali iconography. 


Niyama- 

Rules 


22. adantdhavan Never clean teeth 

23. bhushayan Sleep on hard ground 

24. asnana Never bathe! 

Eat food in standing posture, accept food in open palms (no 

25. stithi-bhojan 

utensils) 

26. ahara Eat food once a day, drink water only when eating meal 

27. kesa-lonch To periodically pluck all hair on his body by his own hand. 

28. nudity Remain completely nude all the time ( digambara ) 


Tiithankaras 


llahavira/Jainism 
(6 01 centivy) 


Shvefambars 


Digambara 

(I s * century CE) 


(1 st centiay CE) 


Uurtlpiyak 


Kharata Gacctia,< 

Tapa Gacctia (11' cert.CE) 


Sthankvasi 


Shvetambar Sthankavas 
Terapanths (18 th cent) 
Stivdambaras Nav Teiapantti (2O 01 cent 
I Kavi Pa nth (20“* cent) 


KanpSwami 
(20th cent) 


Shiwnad 
RaiChandra 
(20th cert.) 


Digambara 

Taranpanth (16 th Cert.) 
Terapanthi (17th Cent) 
Bispanthi (17th Cent) 


Digambara monks do not wear any clothes as it is considered to be parigraha (possession), 
which ultimately leads to attachment. The monks carry picchi, a broom made up of fallen 
peacock feathers for removing small insects to avoid causing injury and Kamandalu (the gourd 
for carrying pure, sterilized water). The head of all monastics is called Achaiya, while the saintly 
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preceptor of saints is the upadhyaya. The Acharya has 36 primary attributes (inula guna ) in 
addition to the 28 mentioned above. 

The monks perform kayotsarga daily, in a rigid and immobile posture, with the arms held stiffly 
down, knees straight, and toes directed forward. 



Nuns 


Female monastics in Digambara tradition are known as aryikas. Digambara nuns, unlike the 
monks in their tradition, wear clothes. Given their beliefs such as non-attachment and non¬ 
possession, the Digambara tradition has held that women cannot achieve salvation (moksha) as 
men can, and the best a nun can achieve is to be reborn as a man in the next rebirth. The monks 
are held to be of higher status than nuns in Digambara monasteries, states Jeffery Long. From the 
Digambara monk's perspective, both Digambara nuns and Svetambara monastic community are 
simply more pious Jain layperson, who do not or are unable to fully practice the Jain monastic 
vows. 

Digambara nuns are relatively rare in comparison to the nuns found in Svetambara traditions. 
According to a 1970s and 1980s survey of Jain sub traditions, there were about 125 Digambara 
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monks in India and 50 Digambara nuns. This compared to 3,400 nuns and 1,200 monks in the 
Svetambara tradition. 

Digambar akhara 

The Digambar Akhara, which along with other akharas, also participates in various inter¬ 
sectarian ( sampradaya ) religious activities including Kumbh Melas, is completely unrelated to 
Digambar Jain tradition, even though they also practice nudity. 

Worship 

The Digambara Jains worship completely nude idols of tirthankaras (omniscient beings) and 
siddha (liberated souls). The tirthankara is represented either seated in yoga posture or standing 
in the Kayotsarga posture. The truly "sky-clad" ( digambara ) Jaina statue expresses the perfect 
isolation of the one who has stripped off every bond. His is an absolute "abiding in itself," a 
strange but perfect aloofness, a nudity of chilling majesty, in its stony simplicity, rigid contours, 
and abstraction.— Heinrich Zimmer 2 


Jain Digambara Sects 



Acharya Vidyasagar, a prominent Digambara monk- A prominent digambara jain monk. 

Modern Digambara community is divided into various sub-sects viz. Terapanthi , Bispanthi, 
Taranpanthi (or Samayiapanthi), Gumanapanthi and Totapanthi. Both the terapanthis and 
bisapanthis worship with ashta-dravya which includes jal (water), chandan (sandal), akshata 
(sacred rice), pushp (yellow rice), deep (yellow dry coconut), dhup (kapoor or cloves) and phal 
(almonds). Bisapanthi religious practices include aarti and offerings of flowers, fruits and 
prasad whereas terapanthis don't use them. Bispanthis worship minor gods and godesses like 
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Yaksha and Yakshini like Bhairava and Kshetrapala whereas terapanthis do not. Bisapanthis 
accept bhattarakas as their religious leaders but terapanthis do not) Terapanthis occur in large 
numbers in Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. Bidapanthis are concentrated in 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharastra and South India. 



Differences with Svetambara sect 

According to Digambara texts, after attaining Kevala Jnana (omniscience), arihant (omniscient 
beings) are free from human needs like hunger, thirst, and sleep. In contrast, Svetambara texts 
preach that it is not so. According to the Digambara tradition, a soul can attain moksha 
(liberation) only from the male body with complete nudity being a necessity) 81 ] While, 
Svetambaras believe that women can attain liberation from female body itself and renunciation 
of clothes is not at all necessary. 
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Jain history since the 19th century 

At the end of the 18th century, the Sthanakavasi underwent a schism when Acharya Bhikshu 
founded the Terapanthi (“Following the 13 Tenets”) sect, which claims to have avoided heresy 
and laxity throughout its history by investing authority in a single teacher. 

In the south, Digambara Jainism, for all its prominence in aristocratic circles, was attacked by 
Hindu devotional movements that arose in Tamil Nadu as early as the 6th century. One of the 
most vigorous of these Hindu movements was that of the Lingayats, or Virashaivas, which 
appeared in full force in the 12th century in northern Karnataka, a stronghold of Digambara 
Jainism. The Lingayats gained royal support, and many Jains themselves became Lingayats in 
the ensuing centuries. With the advent of the Vijayanagar empire in the 14th century, the 
Digambara Jains lost much of their royal support and survived only in peripheral areas of the 
southwest and in pockets of the north. 


As with the Shvetambaras, the Digambara laity were among the most strident critics of their 
community’s deteriorating situation. The most significant Digambara reform movement occurred 
in the early 17th century, led by the layman and poet Banarsidas. This movement stressed the 
mystical elements of the Jain path and attacked what it saw as the emptiness of Digambara 
temple ritual and the profligacy of the community’s clerical leaders. 

By the middle of the 19th century, image-venerating Shvetambara monks had virtually 
disappeared, and control of temples and ritual passed into the hands of quasi-monastic clerics 
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known as yati. Monastic life, however, experienced a revival under the auspices of charismatic 
monks such as Atmaramji (1837-96), and the number of Shvetambara image-worshipping 
renunciants grew to approximately 1,500 monks and 4,500 nuns in the 20th century. The Tapa 
Gaccha is the largest subsect; the non-image-worshipping Shvetambara sects (the Sthanakavasis 
and Terapanthis) are smaller in number. The Digambara monastic community also experienced a 
revival of its ideals in the early 20th century with the ascendence of the great monk Acharya 
Shantisagar, from whom virtually all the 120 or so contemporary Digambara monks claim lineal 
descent. 

In modem times the Shvetambara and Digambara communities in India have devoted much 
energy to preserving temples and publishing their religious texts. The Jains also have been 
involved in general welfare work, such as drought relief in Gujarat in the 1980s, support for Jain 
widows and the poor, and, as part of their practice of noninjury (ahimsa) and vegetarianism, 
maintaining shelters to save old animals from slaughter. 

During the 20th century, Jainism evolved into a worldwide faith. As a result of age-old trading 
links, In modem times the Shvetambara and Digambara communities in India have devoted 
much energy to preserving temples and publishing their religious texts. The Jains also have been 
involved in general welfare work, such as drought relief in Gujarat in the 1980s, support for Jain 
widows and the poor, and, as part of their practice of noninjury (ahimsa) and vegetarianism, 
maintaining shelters to save old animals from slaughter During the 20th century, Jainism evolved 
into a worldwide faith. As a result of age-old trading links, many Jains from western India settled 
in eastern African countries, most notably Kenya and Uganda. Political unrest in the 1960s 
compelled many of them to relocate to the United Kingdom, where the first Jain temple outside 
India was consecrated in Leicester, and then increasingly to the United States and Canada, where 
they successfully assumed their traditional mercantile and professional occupations. A desire to 
preserve their religious identity has led expatriate Jains to form trans-sectarian organizations 
such as the Jain Samaj, founded in Europe in 1970, and the Federation of Jain Associations in 
North America (also known as JAINA), founded in 1981. English-language publications such as 
Jain Digest and Jain Spirit have presented Jain ideals, such as nonviolence, vegetarianism, and, 
most recently, environmentalism, to members of the Jain diaspora and the wider world. 
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CHAPTER II 

Lexicon Or A TO Z of JAINISM 


For terms that have escaped this Lexicon,please see Index to this bookl am sure 

somewhere it will be captured 

1. 4 Jewels of Jainism: Samyak darsana (Correct View), meaning faith, acceptance of the 
truth of soul (jTva ); Samyak jnana (Correct Knowledge), meaning undoubting knowledge 
of the tattvas ; and Samyak charitra (Correct Conduct), meaning behavior consistent with 
the Five vows. Jain texts often add samyak tap (Correct Asceticism) as a fourth jewel, 
emphasizing belief in ascetic practices as the means to liberation (moksha). The four 
jewels are called moksha marg. According to Jain texts, the liberated pure soul ( Siddha ) 
goes up to the summit of universe ( Siddhashila ) and dwells there in eternal bliss. 

2. Achetanatva (non-consciousness) and murtatva (materiality) are attributes of matter. 

3. Achetanatva (non-consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are common to Motion, 
Rest, Time and Space. 

4. Acarya Pujyapada's Istopadesa - the Golden Discourse, Jain, Vijay K (26 March 2014), 
ISBN 9788190363969 

5. Acarya Pujyapada, the author of Sarvarthasiddhi was a famous Digambara monk. 
Pujyapada was a poet, grammarian, philosopher and a profound scholar of Ayurveda. 

6. Acarya Umaswami's author of Tattvarthasutra (another famous Jain text) 

7. Adholok 

8. Acharanga Sutra- Jain holy text 

9. Adi purana is a 9th century Sanskrit poem composed by Jinasena, a Digambara monk. It deals with 
the life of Rishabhanatha, the first Tirthankara. 


10. Agama Jain Text: Agama - Jain Scriptural Texts: Jain scripture sees it as a miracle that no 
one blames the great teacher Mahavira for the inherent contradictions in his teachings. The 
application of the notion of scripture is complex in Jainism. Jain scriptures are many and 
varied. The Jain religion does not have one sacred book like the Bible or Koran, but it has 
many books complied by many followers. 

Jain scripture rejects both the Hindu Vedas and non-Jain writings as sources of religious 
authority and practice. Modem Western scholarly studies of Jain scripture have developed by 
unconsciously imposing Western patterns and categories. Texts are not ritualized, but religious 
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books do have a ritual role outside the puja in signifying the corpus of Jain scripture. Thus 
renouncers and pandits give their sermons, their own inventions. 

The major division in the Jain community arose in the fifth century BC, and became formalized 
around 300 BC, when the Jain scripture called Agams [the Agamas] was compiles. The various 
Jain sects accept or reject to varying degrees the Agams. Among the sects are the; Digambaras 
(sky clad)—who reject clothing. Svetambaras (white clad)—who do not reject clothing. 

Both Shvetambaras and Digambaras assert that the earliest Jain compositions consisted of 14 
oral texts, called the Purvas. The Jain scripture - the fourteen Purvas - are said to have been 
transmitted from the time of Mahavira. There were said to be fourteen of these, but in time the 
knowledge of them was lost, and they became totally extinct. The Svetambara hold that these 
fourteen Purva were incorporated in the twelfth Anga, the Drishtivada, which was lost before 
the thousandth year of their era, i. e. before the redaction under Devarddhi. Anyhow a detailed 
account, or table of contents, is found in the fourth Anga, the Samavayanga, and in the Nandi- 
Sutra. There are two reasons for believing that this tradition is correct. First, the word ’purva' 
means 'former,' and second, the Anga do not derive their authority from the Purva, and there 
would be no need to fabricate the idea. 

In the centuries before the Common Era, the goal of Jain thinkers and scholars was to memorize 
all of Jain scripture. It is believed that the last Jain to have done so was Bhadrabhanuswami, 
who died about 170 years after Mahavira. It was extremely difficult to keep memorizing the 
entire Jain literature complied by the many scholars of the past and present. In fact, significant 
knowledge was already lost and the rest was polluted with modifications and errors. 

While these two divisions of Jainism are in broad agreement about the main teachings and 
practices of the Jain tradition, they differ over the question of what exactly constitutes the canon 
of Jain scripture. Other councils held in subsequent centuries were predominantly represented 
by members of the Svetambara sect and focused on establishing the canon of Jain scripture. 

In olden times it had been the custom of the Brahmans, and hence of the Buddhists and Jaina, to 
rely on the memory more than on MSS. How early these MSS. were first written is not known 
In addition to these canonical texts, a number of Jain texts were written later as commentaries 
and philosophical expositions of Jain scripture. The Tattvarta Sutra is the most important Jain 
scripture which the followers of this religion adhere even today. It was written in Sanskrit in the 
2nd Century AD. 

11. The Jaina Canon, or Siddhanta, was drawn up at the council of Valabhi, under the 
presidency of Devarddhi. This date corresponds either to 454 or 467 AD, and is 
incorporated into the Kalpa-Sutra. The tradition, perceiving the Siddhanta in danger of 
becoming extinct, caused it to be written in books. Written in ancient PrSkrt, the Agama is 
considered the oldest Jain scripture extant. It consists of two books called Sruta-skandhas 
which differ in style and the manner in which the subject is treated. 

12. the Acaranga Sutra The most extreme commitment to ahimsa is found in Jainism, as seen 
from the Acaranga Sutra, a Jain scripture deriving from around the fourth century BC. The 
Dasavaikalika, a Jain scripture says that a monk should go from house to house and beg his 
food just as a bee collects honey from flowers without hurting or without getting attached to 
them. Kalpasutra, an important Jain scripture written in Prakrit, narrates the lives of the first 
and the last Tirthankars and of other ancient saints and the preaching of the Tirthankars. 
According to accounts in the Jain scripture the Kalpasutra, Parshvanatha once saved a 
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serpent that had been trapped in a log in an ascetic's fire. The snake was later reborn as 
Dharana, the lord of the underworld kingdom of nagas (snakes). "The essence of the 
wisdom of a wiseman," says the Jain scripture Uttaradhyayana Sutra, "lies in this that he 
hurts no creature : to be equal-minded to all creatures and regard them as one's own self is 
ahimsa." The worship of trees, often associated with the cults of a class of supernatural 
beings known as yaksus (and their female counterparts, the yaksis) is richly documented in 
early Jain scripture. 

13. Airavat: Those practising restraint with attachment and restraint-cum-non-restraint are also 
characterized by right belief. Hence they are reborn in the higher heavens of Saudharma 
Kalpa and so on and not among the three lower orders of celestial beings. Merit which leads 
to the highest celestial state such as Sarvarthasiddhi is said to be acquired in 
the Bharata, Airavata, and Videha Kshetra. 


14. Ahimsa: The Jain concept of ahimsa derives from the desire to not to harm any life forms. 
Vegetarianism and other nonviolent practices and rituals of Jains flow from the principle of 
ahimsa. 


15. Ajiva (five non-living entities): The jiva is believed to rely on other dravya to function. 
The Jain philosophy completely separates body (matter) from the soul (consciousness). 
Souls reside in bodies and journey endlessly through samsara (that is, realms of existence 
through cycles of rebirths and redeaths. Ajiva consists of everything other than jiva. Life 
processes such as breath means of knowledge such as language, all emotional and biological 
experiences such as pleasure and pain are all believed in Jainism to be made of pudgala 
(matter). These interact with tath’a or reality to create, bind, destroy or unbind karma 
particles to the soul. According to Dundas, Dharma as a metaphysical substance in Jain 
philosophy may be understood as "that which carries" instead of the literal sense of ordinary 
physical motion. Thus, dharma includes all verbal and mental activity that contributes to 
karma and purification of the soul. 

16. Ajivika is one of the nastika or "heterodox" schools of Indian philosophy. Purportedly 
founded in the 5th century BCE by Makkhali Gosala, it was a sramana movement and a 
major rival of Vedic religion, early Buddhism and Jainism. Ajlvikas were organised 
renunciates who formed discrete communities. The precise identity of the Ajivikas is not 
well known, and it is even unclear if they were a divergent sect of the Buddhists or the 
Jains. 

17. Adharmastikaay 

Without adharmastikaay, rest and stability is not possible in the universe. The principle of 
rest helps matter and the sentient that are liable to stay without moving, like the shade helps 
travellers. It does not stabilize those that move. According to Champat Rai Jain: 

The necessity of Adhannastikaay as the accompanying cause of rest, that is, of cessation of 
motion will be clearly perceived by anyone who will put to himself the question, how jivas 
and bodies of matter support themselves when coming to rest from a state of motion. 
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Obviously gravitation will not do, for that is concerned with the detennination of the 
direction which a moving body may take. 

18. Adharma 

Aharma is derived from combining "a" with "dharma", which literally implies "not- 
dharma”. It means immoral, sinful, wrong, wicked, unjust, unbalanced, or unnatural. 
According to Bhagavata Purana's verse 6.1.40, the Yamaduta replied: the religious principles 
prescribed in the Vedas constitute as Dhanna, and those that are not constitute as Adharma. It 
has been translated as chaos, disorder, non-harmonious and opposite of Dharma. Adharma 
isn’t the binary opposite of Dharma or absolutely unethical in Indian philosophy. Rather it is 
a complex functional subjective term just like dharma, with shades of meaning, that depends 
on circumstances, purpose and context. 

Adhanna is to some, irreligiosity. - anything contrary to the laws of existence. Those actions 
which are contrary to one's Dhanna. Whatever facilitates spiritual growth is Dharma, and 
whatever impedes spiritual growth is Adharma. Following an Adhannic path means acting 
on three vices, which are, pride, contact, and intoxication. According to him, blind faith 
without regard for spiritual understanding is Adharma. 

In Hinduism, the Vishnu Purana recites a Hindu legend that includes Dharma and Adharma 
as mythical characters, and it is loaded with symbolism about virtues and vices, morality and 
ethics. 

19. Agnivega - Sashiprabha died, and was reborn as Prince Agnivega ("strength of fire"). After 
he became king, he met a sage who told him about the impermanence of all things and the 
significance of a spiritual life. Agnivega realized the importance of religious pursuits, and his 
worldly life lost its charms. He renounced it to lead an ascetic life, joining the sage's 
monastic community. Agnivega meditated in the Himalayas, reducing his attachment to the 
outside world. He was bitten by a snake (the reborn Kamath), but the poison did not disturb 
his inner peace and he calmly accepted his death 

20. Agurulaghutva (individuality): capacity by which one attribute or substance does not 
become another and the substance does not lose the attributes whose grouping forms the 
substance itself. 

H.Akasa (space )Space is a substance that accommodates the living souls, the matter, the 
principle of motion, the principle of rest and time. It is all-pervading, infinite and made of 
infinite space-points. 


22. Alokakash has only one dravya i.e. space. 

23. Al-Ma arri : According to Von Glasenapp, the Arab poet Al-Ma‘arri was influenced by 
Jainism, in adopting non-violence, vegetarianism, animal rights and an ascetic lifestyle. 
Other scholars state that Al-Ma‘arri abandoned Islam, and his writings offended many 
Muslims of his times as well as attracted hundreds of followers. 
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24. Amurtavta (immateriality) and Chetanatva (consciousness) and are common attributes of the 
class of substances soul or jiva 

25. Amritchandra (f. 10th-century CE) was a Digambara Jain Acharya who wrote commentaries 
on Samayasara called Atmakhyati and Samaysar Kalasha, Pravachanasara and 
Pancastikayasara. He also wrote independent books of Puru§arthasiddhyupaya and Tattvartha 
Sara. He wrote in Sanskrit language. 

26. Animal Hospitals: Almost every Jain community in India has established animal hospitals 
to care for injured and abandoned animals. Many Jains also rescue themand feed them. 

27. Apkaya or water bodied: Seemingly inanimate forms of different types of water are living 
beings, e.g. dew, fog, iceberg, and rain, etc. They have water bodies, hence 

the name Apkaya which is derived from the Sanskrit tenn for water, Ap. 

28. Arihant-Having destroyed the four inimical varieties of karmas (ghatiya karmas), possessed 
of infinite faith, happiness, knowledge and power, and housed in most auspicious body 
(paramaudarika sarlra), that pure soul of the World Teacher (Arhat) should be meditated on. 

29. Aryika, also known as Sadhvi, is a female mendicant (nun) in Jainism. 

30. Astitva: See Dravya 

31. Asrava '.Asrava (influx of karma ) refers to the influence of body and mind causing the soul to 
generate karma. It occurs when the karmic particles are attracted to the soul on account of 
vibrations created by activities of mind, speech and body. The asrava, that is, the influx of 
kannic occurs when the karmic particles are attracted to the soul on account of vibrations 
created by activities of mind, speech and body. Tattvarthasutra, 6:1-2 states. "The activities 
of body, speech and mind is called yoga. This three-fold action results in asrava or influx of 
karma. The karmic inflow on account of yoga driven by passions and emotions cause a long 
term inflow of karma prolonging the cycle of reincarnations. On the other hand, the kannic 
inflows on account of actions that are not driven by passions and emotions have only a 
transient, short-lived karmic effect. 

32. Atma: There is only one soul. It consists of innumerable, indivisible parts, called 
Atmapradeshas. This explains how a single Atma pervades the whole body of an organism, 
big and small and its atmapradeshas exist in each of its living cells. This concept of 
Atmapradesha puts a lower limit on the size of a living body, because any living body must 
have at least a unit atmapradesha and occupy at least one pradesha of space. 

33. Atman (Spirit) and Paramatman (God) are identical, while others assert that they are 
distinct; but a Jain will say that Atman and Paramatman are identical as well as distinct. Jfva 
is also Atman - a philosophical term used within Jainism to identify the soul. As per Jain 
cosmology, jiva or soul is the principle of sentience and is one of the tattvas or one of the 
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fundamental substances forming part of the universe. The Jain metaphysics, states 
Jagmanderlal Jaini, divides the universe into two independent, everlasting, co-existing and 
uncreated categories called the jiva (soul) and the ajiva (Sanskrit: non-soul). This 

basic premise of Jainism makes it a dualistic philosophy. 1 The jiva, according to Jainism, is 
an essential part of how the process of karma, rebirth and the process of liberation from 
rebirth works. 

34. Atmapradeshas- Parts of a soul, big and small these atmapradeshas exist in each of its living 
cells. This concept of Atmapradesha puts a lower limit on the size of a living body, because 
any living body must have at least a unit atmapradesha and occupy at least one pradesha of 
space. 

35. Atmavad-The Jain philosophy has been developed around the core concept of atmavad, i.e. 
existence of soul, which is eternal, ever existing, omniscient, all powerful and omnipotent. It 
has infinite knowledge, infinite institution, infinite bliss, and infinite power. A tenn Pudgalis 
used for matter which can clearly distinguish soul from matter. However, matter is 
completely different from the soul, but is somehow associated with it from an infinite past 
and can explain many properties of the worldly soul. Actually matter obstructs the true 
properties of the soul. This type of fine matter is known as karma. They have developed a 
very exhaustive model for soul-matter interaction with eight different types of karmas. The 
salient features of Jain philosophy , which defines Moksha as the ultimate goal, are 
described. The procedures for purification of soul, which has to pass through 14 stages of 
spiritual evolution are described. There is much emphasis on Jnan (knowledge), meditation, 
penances and self discipline. An attempt is also made to compare some of these features with 
the modern scientific models like quantum field theory including possibility of information 
being stored in the Planck Polygons. Finally their principle of spiritual evolution is compared 
with the Darwin’s principle. 

36. Astikaya: Out of the six dravyas, five except time have been described as astikayas, that is, 
extensions or conglomerates. Since like conglomerates, they have numerous space points, 
they are described as astikaya. There are innumerable space points in the sentient substance 
and in the media of motion and rest, and infinite ones in space; in matter they are threefold 
(i.e. numerable, innumerable and infinite). Time has only one; therefore it is not a 
conglomerate. Hence the corresponding conglomerates or extensions are called— jivastikaya 
(soul extension or conglomerate), pudgalastikaya (matter conglomerate), dharmastikaya 
(motion conglomerate), adharmastikaya (rest conglomerate) and akastikaya (space 
conglomerates). Together they are called pancastikaya or the five astikayas. 


37. Atmakhyati or Samayasara Kalasha, written by Acharya Amritchandra in 12th century CE, 
is a 278-verse Sanskrit commentary. Samaysar Kalash Tika or Balbodh was written by Pande 
Rajmall or Raymall in 16th century CE. It is a commentary of Amritchandra's Samaysar 
Kalasha. Nataka Samayasara is a commentary on Rajmall's version which was written by 
Banarasidas in Braj Bhasha in 17th century CE. 

38. Attributes: These substances have some common attributes or gunas such as: 
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a. Astitva (existence): indestructibility; permanence; the capacity by which a 
substance cannot be destroyed. 

b. Vastutva (functionality): capacity by which a substance has function. 

c. Dravyatva (changeability): capacity by which it is always changing in 
modifications. 

d. Prameyatva (knowability): capacity by which it is known by someone, or of 
being the subject-matter of knowledge. 

e. Agurulaghutva (individuality): capacity by which one attribute or substance 
does not become another and the substance does not lose the attributes whose 
grouping forms the substance itself. 

f. Pradeshatva (spatiality): capacity of having some kind of location in space. 

g. There are some specific attributes that distinguish the dravyas from each 
other: 

h. Chetanatva (consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are common 
attributes of the class of substances soul or jiva. 

i. Achetanatva (non-consciousness) and murtatva (materiality) are attributes 
of matter. 

j. Achetanatva (non-consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are 

common to Motion, Rest, Time and Space. 

39. Austerities such as kayotsarga and sallekhana (voluntary starvation leading to death ) 
performed by Jain Mo nk s 

40. AvasarpinI is the descending half of the cosmic time cycle in Jainism and the one in which 
the world is said to be at present. According to Jain texts the AvasarpinI is marked by a 
decline in goodness and religion. The ascending half of the cycle is called utsarpinl, which is 
marked by the ascent of goodness and religion. See Utasparni for more details 

41. Balatkara Gana is an ancient Jain monastic order. It is a section of the Mula Sangh. It is 
often tenned Balatkara Gana Sarasvati Gachchha. Until the beginning of the 20th century 
it was present in a number of places in India. However all its seats in North India became 
vacant in early 20th century. It survives only at Humbaj in Karnataka, which is its ancient 
seat. 

42. Basadi complex in Halebidu, Hassan district consists of three Jain Basadis dedicated to 
the Jain Tirthankars Parshvanatha, Shantinatha and Adinatha. The complex is situated near 
Kedareshwara temple and Dwarasamudra lake. These temples were constructed in 12th 
century during the reign of Hoysala Empire along with Kedareshwara temple and 
Hoysaleswara Temple have been proposed to be listed under UNESCO World Heritage 
Site. 

43. Bhadrabahu- Acarya (c. 367 - c. 298 BCE) was, according to the Digambara sect of 
Jainism, the last Shruta Kevalin (all knowing by hearsay, that is indirectly) in Jainism but 
Svetambara, believes the last Shruta Kevalin was Acharya Sthulabhadra, but was forbade by 
Bhadrabahu from disclosing it. He was the last acharya of the undivided Jain sangha. He 
was the spiritual teacher of Chandragupta Maurya, the founder of Maurya Empire. 

44. Bhadrabahu- According to the Digambara sect of Jainism, there were five Shruta Kevalins 
in Jainism - Govarddhana Mahamuni, Vishnu, Nandimitra, Aparajita and Bhadrabahu. 
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45. Bhaktamara Stotra is a famous Jain Sanskrit prayer. It was composed by Acharya 
Manatunga. The name Bhaktamara comes from a combination of two Sanskrit names, 
"Bhakta" (Devotee) and "Amar" (Immortal). It is a famous Jain Sanskrit prayer. 

The prayer praises Rishabhanatha (adinath), the first Tirthankara of Jainism in this time 
cycle. There are forty-eight verses in total. The last verse gives the name of the author 
Manatunga. Bhaktamar verses have been recited as a stotra (prayer), and sung as a stavan 
(hymn), somewhat interchangeably. Other Jain prayers have taken after these (such as the 
Kalyanamandira stotra, devoted to the twenty-third tirthankara, and the Svayambhu stotra, 
to all twenty-four); additional verses here praise the omniscience of Adinatha, while 
devotionals are considered a source for lay understandings of Jain doctrine. 

46. Chanakya was born to two lay Brahmin Jains named Chanin and Chaneshvari. His 
birthplace was the Chanaka village in Golla vishaya (region). The identity of "Golla" implies 
that he was a native of South India. He was an ancient Indian teacher, philosopher, 
economist, jurist and royal advisor also known as Kautilya or Vishnugupta, who authored the 
ancient Indian political treatise, the Arthashastra, a text dated to roughly between the 3rd 
century BCE and the 3rd century CE. Chanakya assisted the 

first Mauryan emperor Chandragupta in his rise to power. He is widely credited for having 
played an important role in the establishment of the Maurya Empire. Chanakya served as the 
chief advisor to both emperors Chandragupta and his son Bindusara. 

47. Chandragupta Maurya (reign: 321-297 BCE) was the founder of the Maurya Empire in 
ancient India. Born to a humble background, he was taught and counselled by the 
philosopher Chanakya, who had great influence in the formation of his empire. Together, 
Chandragupta and Chanakya built one of the largest empires on the Indian subcontinent. 
According to Jain sources, he later renounced his empire and became a Jain monk. 

Chanakya persuaded Chandragupta to convert to Jainism by showing that Jain ascetics 
avoided women and focused on their religion. The legend mentions Chanakya aiding the 
premature birth of Bindusara, but makes no mention of Chandragupta’s migration or 
sallekhana. It states in verse 8.444 that "Chandragupta died in meditation and went to 
heaven". According to Hemachandra’s legend, Chanakya committed sallekhana by first 
fasting and then burning himself on a dungheap in a motionless posture, and was "rebo;.rn 
as a Jain goddess in that place". 

48. Bandha-The karmas have effect only when they are bound to the consciousness. This 
binding of the karma to the consciousness is called bandha. However, the yoga or the 
activities alone do not produce bondage. Out of the many causes of bondage, passion is 
considered as the main cause of bondage. The karmas are literally bound on account of the 
stickiness of the soul due to existence of various passions or mental dispositions. 

49. Bhavanavasf (residential): Are celestial beings that reside there. 

50. Bhaktamara Stotra is a famous Jain Sanskrit prayer. It was composed by Acharya 
Manatunga. The name Bhaktamara comes from a combination of two Sanskrit names, 
"Bhakta" (Devotee) and "Amar" (Immortal). 
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51. Buddha. According to Jain texts, the 22nd Tirthankara Neminatha lived about 85,000 years 
ago and was the cousin of Hindu god Krishna. 

52. Jaina cosmology divides the worldly cycle of time (kalpakala) in two parts or half-cycles 
(kala) - ascending (utsarpinl) and descending (avasarpinl) - each consisting of 10 x 1 crore x 
1 crore addhasagaropama (10 kotikotl sagaropama). Thus, one cycle of time (kalpakala) gets 
over in 20 kotikotl sagaropama. 

53. Chetanatva (consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are common attributes of the 
class of substances soul or jiva. 


54. Dravyasamgraha (Compendium of substances) is a 10th-century Jain text in Jain Sauraseni 
Prakrit by Acharya Nemicandra belonging to the Digambara Jain tradition. It is a 
composition of 58 gathas (verses) giving an exposition of the six dravyas (substances) that 
characterize the Jain view of the world: sentient (jiva), non-sentient (pudgala), principle of 
motion (dharma), principle of rest (adharma), space (akasa) and time (kala. It is one of the 
most important Jain works and has gained widespread popularity. Dravyasamgraha has 
played an important role in Jain education and is often memorized because of its 
comprehensiveness as well as brevity. As per Jainism, a pure soul has infinite knowledge, 
infinite intuition, infinite bliss, and infinite power. Matter actually is held responsible for 
obstructing these true attributes of the pure soul. A typical type of matter is associated with 
the soul from an infinite past, which is known as karma. Thus in Jainism karma does not 
mean action but is a type of fine matter. Eight different types of karmas are defined along 
with 158 sub categories which obstruct the innate nature of soul and are also believed to 
explain all attributes of all living beings in the world. The process of spiritual evolution is 
therefore designed to preach a set of processes through which old karmas are removed and 
flow of new karmas towards a body is minimized and ultimately stopped. It may take not just 
one life but several lives. Fourteen stages are defined through which one has to pass through 
before acquiring the pure soul. There are many interesting concepts in Jainism which can 
throw new light towards understanding of the problem of consciousness and its relation with 
matter and other substances present in the world. They talk of quantization of space, time, 
matter and even soul. They also describe details of living beings known as Nigods, which are 
extremely small in size and which are present in all parts of the Universe. They also talk of 
living beings present in all earthly substances, water, air, fire and plants. Finally five different 
types of bodies are defined along with their functions which human beings and some animals 
can possess. They include astral bodies along with karman sharir which goes with the soul 
after one’s death. We then try to understand these phenomena in terms of some theories of 
modem physics, like quantum mechanism, and physics of condensed matter. It is argued that 
closer examination of these ideas of Jainism, in context of modern science, may provide new 
avenues of thought to understand the concept of consciousness and soul in the modem 
context also. (Chaitanya Prajna, Bhandari, and Kachhara, 2016, provides latest collection of 
excellent work done in the field of science and Jainism). 

55. Dravyatva (changeability): capacity by which it is always changing in modifications. 
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56. Dravya (Hindi: c^cjq) means substance or entity. According to the Jain philosophy, the 
universe is made up of six eternal substances: sentient beings or souls (jiva), non-sentient 
substance or matter (pudgala), principle of motion ( dharma), the principle of rest ( adharma), 
space (dkdsa) and time ( kala ). The latter five are united as the ajiva (the non-living). As per 
the Sanskrit etymology, dravya means substances or entity, but it may also mean real or 
fundamental categories. Jain philosophers distinguish a substance from a body, or thing, by 
declaring the former as a simple element or reality while the latter as a compound of one or 
more substances or atoms. They claim that there can be a partial or total destruction of a body 
or thing, but no dravya can ever be destroyed. 


Tattvas (7 fundamentals of the Jain Philosophy) 


Jiva (soul) 


Moksha (liberation) 


(non-sou!) Niijara (gradual 

disassociation of karmas) 


Asrava (influx of karmas) 


Samvara (stoppage of 
karmas) 


Bandha (bondage) 


57. Chart showing the classification of dravya and astikaya 


58. Dravya- Classification and importance in Jainism:The dravya in Jainism are fundamental 
entities, called astikaya (literally, 'collection that exists'). They are believed to be eternal, and 
the ontological building blocks that constitute and explain all existence, whether perceived or 
not. According to the Svetambara tradition of Jainism, there are five eternal substances in 
existence: Soul (jiva), Matter (pudgala ), Space (akasha), motion (Dharma) and rest 
(Adharma). To this list of five, the Digambara Jain tradition adds "Time" (kala) as the sixth 
eternal substance. In both traditions, the substance of space is conceptualized as "world 
space" (lokakasha) and "non-world space" (alokiakasha). Further, both soul and matter are 
considered as active ontological substances, while the rest are inactive. Another 
categorization found in Jain philosophy is jiva and ajiva, the latter being all dravya that is not 
jiva. 


59. 6 Dravyas: Out of the six dravyas, five except time have been described as astikayas, that is, 
extensions or conglomerates. Since like conglomerates, they have numerous space points, 
they are described as astikaya. There are innumerable space points in the sentient substance 
and in the media of motion and rest, and infinite ones in space; in matter they are threefold 
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(i.e. numerable, innumerable and infinite). Time has only one; therefore it is not a 
conglomerate. Hence the corresponding conglomerates or extensions are called— -jivastikaya 
(soul extension or conglomerate), pudgalastikaya (matter conglomerate), dharmastikaya 
(motion conglomerate), adharmastikaya (rest conglomerate) and akastikaya (space 
conglomerates). Together they are called pancastikaya or the five astikayas. 

60. Dharmastikaay:Dharmastikaay means the principles of Motion that pervade the entire 
universe. Dharmastikaay and Adharmastikaay are by themselves not motion or rest but 
mediate motion and rest in other bodies. Without Dharmastikaay motion is not possible. The 
medium of motion helps matter and the sentient that are prone to motion to move, like water 
(helps) fish. However, it does not set in motion those that do not move. 

61. Dravya- Attributes of 

• These substances have some common attributes or gunas such as: 

• Astitva (existence): indestructibility; permanence; the capacity by which a substance 
cannot be destroyed. 

• Vastutva (functionality): capacity by which a substance has function. 

• Dravyatva (changeability): capacity by which it is always changing in modifications. 

• Prameyat\>a (knowability): capacity by which it is known by someone, or of being the 
subject-matter of knowledge. 

• Agurulaghutva (individuality): capacity by which one attribute or substance does not 
become another and the substance does not lose the attributes whose grouping fonns 
the substance itself. 

• Pradeshah’a (spatiality): capacity of having some kind of location in space. 

• There are some specific attributes that distinguish the dravyas from each other: 

• Chetanatva (consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are common attributes of 
the class of substances soul or jiva. 

• Achetanatva (non-consciousness) and murtatva (materiality) are attributes of matter. 

• Achetanatva (non-consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are common to 
Motion, Rest, Time and Space. 

62. six eternal dravyas: see above 

63. DravyasamgrahaAOth century Jain Acarya, Nemicandra Siddhanta Cakravartin is regarded 
as the author of Dravyasamgraha. He was the teacher of Camundaraya—the general of the 
Western Ganga Dynasty of Karnataka. Nemicandra was a prolific author and a specialist in 
summarizing and giving lucidly the essence of teachings in various fields; samgrahas 
(compendium) and saras (essence) were his specialty. He also wrote Trilokasara (essence of 
cosmology), Labdhisara (essence of attainments), Ksapanasara (essence on destruction of 
karmas), and Gommatasara (essence of Gommata, a treatise on soul and Karma). Although 
not much is known about him from his own works, at the end of the Trilokasara and of the 
Gommatasara, he introduces himself as a pupil of Abhayanandi, Vlranandi, Indranandi and 
Kanakanandi. He is said to have inspired Camundaraya to build the famous Bahubali statue 
at Shravanabelagola. Vahuvali Charitra (a Jain work based on collection of traditions) notes 
that Nemicandra belonged to the monastic order of Desiya gana. After establishing the statue 
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of Bahubali, Camundaraya offered villages yielding a revenue of 96,000 gold coins to 
Nemicandra for daily worship of ar xl Bahubali). 



English translation by Nalini Balbir 


64. Dravyasamgraha has played an important role in Jain education and is often memorized 
because of its comprehensiveness and brevity. The composition of Dravyasamgraha is 
influenced from the earlier Jain works such as Umasvati's Tattvarthasutra and Kundakunda's 
Pahcastikayasara because these works are based on the same topics as the Dravyasamgraha. 

According to Nalini Balbir, the Dravyasamgraha is largely a work of definitions of concepts 
with mnemonic perspective. In its 58 verses, the author makes skillful use of d/ya metre) 
Nemicandra's presentation is often articulated around the opposition between the 
conventional and the absolute points of view ( vyavahara and niscaya-naya ), or around the 
contrast between the material and the spiritual angles {dravya and bhava). Sarat Chandra 
Ghoshal, the translator of Dravyasamgraha, divides the entire text in three convenient 
parts—the first part deals with six dravyas (verses 1-27), the second with seven tattvas 
(verses 28-39) and the third part describes the way to attain liberation (verses 40-57). 

65. The six dravyas: In the opening verse, along with the usual mangalacharana (eulogy), it is 
mentioned that dravya consists of jiva and ajiva. In the second verse Jiva is defined. The 
sentient substance (soul) is characterized by the function of understanding, is incorporeal, 
performs actions (doer), is co-extensive with its own body. It is the enjoyer (of its actions), 
located in the world of rebirth (samsara) (or) emancipated (moksa) (and) has the intrinsic 
movement upwards. 

66. Dravyasamgraha (Compendium of substances) is a 10th-century Jain text in Jain Sauraseni 
Prakrit by Acharya Nemicandra belonging to the Digambara Jain tradition. It is a 
composition of 58 gathas (verses) giving an exposition of the six dravyas (substances) that 
characterize the Jain view of the world: sentient (jiva), non-sentient (pudgala), principle of 
motion (dharma), principle of rest (adharma), space (akasa) and time (kala). It is one of the 
most important Jain works and has gained widespread popularity. Dravyasamgraha has 
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played an important role in Jain education and is often memorized because of its 
comprehensiveness as well as brevity. 

67. Dravyasamgraha — 48 It is the third part of Dravyasamgraha begins with verse 39 
describing the means to attain liberation from conventional and real point of views. The three 
jewels of Jainism also known as Ratnatraya —Samyak darsana (rational perception), samyak 
jnana (rational knowledge) and samyak caritra (rational conduct)—which are essential in 
achieving liberation—are defined and the importance of dhyana (meditation) is emphasized. 
On meditation, Nemicandra says 

Do not be deluded, do not be attached, do not feel aversion for things which are 
(respectively) dear or not dear (to you), if you desire a steady mind for the attainment of 
extraordinary meditation. 

68. Dravyasamgraha— 48- Do not act, do not talk, do not think at all, so that the soul is steady 
and is content in the self. This indeed is supreme meditation. 

69. Acarya Nemichandra’s Dravyasamgraha Subtitle: With Authentic Explanatory 
Notes,Vijay K. Jain,2013-Topics-Jainism, Siddha, Liberation, dravyas, tattvas, Pure Self, 
karma, Three Jewels, mantras, Acarya, naya, astikaya(Collection Opensource, Language- 
English) 

70. Dravyasamgraha is one of the finest classical Jaina texts, composed by His Holiness 
Acarya Nemichandra (c. 10th century CE). It deals primarily with the Realities (tattvas) that 
contribute to world process. The conduct required for attaining the ultimate goal of liberation 
follows from the knowledge of these Realities. Both, the transcendental and the empirical 
points of view, have been considered while explaining the nature of substances, souls and non¬ 
souls.It will be of much use to scholars worldwide interested in pursuing the study of Jaina 
epistemology. According to Jain texts, the celestial beings are of four orders (classes): 

• Bhavanavasi (residential) 

• Vyantara (intermediaries or peripatetic) 

• Jyotiska (luminaries or stellar) 

• Vaimanika (Astral or heavenly beings) 

71. The Sanskrit word Deva has multiple meanings in Jainism. In many places the word has been 
used to refer to the Tirthankaras (spiritual teachers of Dhanna). But in common usage it is 
used to refer to the heavenly beings. These beings are bom instantaneously in special beds 
without any parents just like hell beings ( naraki ). According to Jain texts, clairvoyance 
(avadhi jnana) based on birth is possessed by the celestial beings. 

72. Dreams: see Mangala Swapna 


73. Duhsama-susama (read as Dukhma-sukhma) - The fourth period was the age of religion, 
where the renunciation, austerities and liberation was possible. The 63 Salakapurusas, or the 
illustrious persons who promote the Jain religion, regularly appear in this ara. The remaining 
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23 Tirthankars, including Lord Mahavlra appeared in this era. Dusama (read as Dukhma) - 
According to Jain texts, currently we are in the fifth period. As of 2016, exactly 2,540 years 
have elapsed and 18,460 years are still left. It is an age of sorrow and misery. The maximum 
age a person can live to in this ara is not more than 125 years. The average height of people 
in this ara is six feet tall. No liberation is possible, although people practice religion in lax 
and diluted form. At the end of this ara, even the Jain religion will disappear, only to appear 
again with the advent of 1st Tirthankara in the next cycle) 1 2 3 4 ! 

Dusama - dusama (read as Dukhma-dukhma)- The sixth period will be the age of intense misery 
and sorrow, making it impossible to practice religion in any form. The age, height and strength 
of the human beings will decrease to a great extent. In this era people will live for no more than 
16-20 years. This trend will start reversing at the onset of utsarpinikal. 

74. Ego: practices essential in Jain tradition to renounce the ego included careful movement, 
measured speech, guarded desires, mental restraint and physical activity. 

75. Ganadhara is used to refer the chief disciple of a Tirthankara. In samavasarana, the 
Tirthankara sat on a throne without touching it. Around, the Tirthankara sits the 
Ganadharas. According to Digambara tradition, only a disciple of exceptional brilliance 
and accomplishment ( riddhi ) is able to fully assimilate, without doubt, delusion, or 
misapprehension, the anekanta teachings of a Tirthankara. The presence of such a disciple 
is mandatory in the samavasarana before Tirthankara delivers his sennons. Ganadhara 
interpret and mediate to other people the divine sound ( divyadhwani ) which the Jains 
claim emanates from Tirthankara's body when he preaches. 

76. Guna is a tenn in Jainism for the attributes or quality ofDravya, or substance. As per Jain 
Cosmology, the universe is made up ofDravya, or substances, that are infinite in number but 
fall into six by categories. All substances have attributes that exist in all the parts and in all 
the of conditions or modes. In other words, attributes reside the substance. In addition to 
occupying the same space as the substance, attributes stay in the substance at all the time 
without any exception. Each substance has one unique attribute that distinguishes if from the 
other types of substances. 

77. The concepts of Guna (attributes) and Dravya (substances) are what differentiates Jain 
worldview from Buddhist worldview. The Jain worldview claims that real cause of all the 
phenomena in the universe is the attributive and substantive base of those phenomena 
whereas Buddhist Worldview denies the existence of attributive or substantive base for any 
of the phenomena in the universe.These substances have some common attributes or gunas 
such as: 

1. Astitva (existence): indestructibility; pennanence; the capacity by which a substance 
cannot be destroyed. 

2. Vastutva (functionality): capacity by which a substance has function. 

3. Dravyatva (changeability): capacity by which it is always changing in modifications. 

4. Prameyatva (knowability): capacity by which it is known by someone, or of being 
the subject-matter of knowledge. 
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5. Agurulaghutva (individuality): capacity by which one attribute or substance does 
not become another and the substance does not lose the attributes whose grouping 
forms the substance itself. 

6. Pradeshatva (spatiality): capacity of having some kind of location in space. 

7. There are some specific attributes that distinguish the dravyas from each other: 

8. Chetanatva (consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are common attributes 
of the class of substances soul or jiva. 

9. Achetanatva (non-consciousness) and murtatva (materiality) are attributes of 
matter. 

10. Achetanatva (non-consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are common to 
Motion, Rest, Time and Space. 

78. Gnan: Three complete aspects of Gnan, Self-knowledge: 

• Mati Gnan (see Jain epistemology), knowledge of the 5-sense realm 

• Shruta Gnan (see Jain epistemology), knowledge of all forms of communication 

• Avadhi Gnan (see Jain epistemology), clairvoyant knowledge 

Simandhar Swami is said to have been born with three complete gyans. 

79. Hexa-Dravya component (Hexa D) model,of Jain Universe in stark contrast with Monism 
(advaitavad: biocentrism or materialism) and dvaitavad (duality). 

80. Concept of (Hexa D) comprises of: Atma (soul) Pudgalastikaya (Matter), Akashastikaya 
(Space), Dharmastikaya (Medium of motion), Adharmastikaya (Medium of rest), and Kala 
(Time). 


81. Guru Gobind Singh wrote a biography of Parshvanatha in the 17th-century Paranath Avtar, 
part of the Dasam Granth. 

81. Graha Doshas: It is believed that the graha doshas of nine planets can be conciliate by 
worshiping following nine tirthankars : 


s. 

No. 

Tirthankar 

Planet 

1 

Padmaprabhu 

Sun 

2 

Chandraprabhu 

Moon 

3 

MallTnatha 

Mercury 

4 

Pushpadanta 

Venus 

5 

Vasupujya 

Mars 

6 

Mahavira 

Jupiter 

7 

Munisuvrata 

Saturn 

8 

Neminatha 

Rahu 

9 

Parshvanath 

Ketu 
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82. Gopachal rock-cut Jain monuments, also called Gopachal Parvat Jaina monuments, are 
a group of Jain carvings dated to between 7th and 15th century. They are located around 
the walls of the Gwalior Fort, Madhya Pradesh. They depict Tirthankaras in seated 
Padmasana posture as well as standing Kayotsarga posture, in the typical naked form of 
Jain iconography. 

83. Ganadhara refers to the chief disciple of a Tirthankara. In samavasarana, the 
Tirthankara sat on a throne without touching it. Around, the Tirthankara sits the 
Ganadharas. According to Digambara tradition, only a disciple of exceptional brilliance 
and accomplishment ( riddhi ) is able to fully assimilate, without doubt, delusion, or 
misapprehension, the anekanta teachings of a Tirthankara. The presence of such a disciple 
is mandatory in the samavasarana before Tirthankara delivers his sennons. Ganadhara 
interpret and mediate to other people the divine sound ( divyadhwani ) which the Jains 
claim emanates from Tirthankara's body when he preaches. 

84. The flag of Jainism has five colours: red, yellow, white, green and black. These five 
colours represent the Pahca-Paramesthi. It also represents the five main vows, which are 
small as well as great. 

85. Jaina paintings. These paintings gathered attention of western world after an inscription 
was published during the year 1904 from the Sittannavasal caves which are dated to 2 nd 
century; and paintings on ceiling and ardha-mantapa (front pavilion) are dated around 
seventh century, are in Ajanta style. 

85. Islam and Jainism interacted with each other in the Indian subcontinent following the 
frequent Islamic incursions, and later the Islamic conquest and rule of the subcontinent from 
twelfth century CE onwards, when much of northwest, north and central India came under the 
rule of the Delhi Sultanate, and later the Moghuls (Mughal people) of Turko-Mongol origin. 
Jainism and Islam have different theological premises,Oi and their interaction has been mixed 
ranging from religious persecution to mutual acceptance. Jains faced persecution during and after 
the Muslim conquests on the Indian subcontinent. FP] There were significant exceptions, such as 
Emperor Akbar (1542-1605) whose legendary religious tolerance, out of respect for Jains, 
ordered release of caged birds and banned killing of animals on the Jain festival of Paryusan. 

86. Isibhasiyam: Jain texts such as section 31 of Isibhasiyam. 

87. Infinite jivas. According to Jain philosophy, this universe consists of infinite jivas or souls 
that are uncreated and always existing. There are two main categories of souls: un-liberated 
mundane embodied souls that are still subject to transmigration and rebirths in this samsara 
due to karmic bondage and the liberated souls that are free from birth and death. All souls are 
intrinsically pure but are found in bondage with karma since beginning-less time. A soul has 
to make efforts to eradicate the karmas attain its true and pure form. 

88. 10th-century Jain monk Nemichandra describes the soul in Dravyasamgraha : 
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The sentient substance (soul) is characterized by the function of understanding, is incorporeal, 
performs actions (doer), is co-extensive with its own body. It is the enjoyer (of its actions), 
located in the world of rebirth (samsara) (or) emancipated (moksa) (and) has the intrinsic 
movement upwards. 

89. Jiva (living entity) In Jainism, Jiva and soul are more or less described synonymously. 

When the spiritual or psychic status of the Jiva is described it is referred to as the soul, and when 
the physical structure about the soul is described it is called Jiva. 

Jiva means "soul" in Jainism, and is also called jivatman. It is a core concept and the 
fundamental focus of the Jain theology. The soul is believed to be eternal, and a substance that 
undergoes constant modifications, in every life, after every rebirth of a living being. Jiva 
consists of pure consciousness in the Jain thought, has innate "free will" that causes it to act but 
is believed to be intangible and formless. It is the soul that experiences existence and gains 
knowledge, not mind nor body both believed to a heap of matter. Jain philosophy further 
believes that the soul is the mechanism of rebirth and karma accumulation. It is the same size in 
all living beings, such as a human being, a tiny insect and a large elephant. Jiva is everywhere, 
filling and infused in every minuscule part of the entire Ioka (realm of existence), according to 
Jainism. The soul has the potential to reach omniscience and eternal bliss, and end the cycles of 
rebirth and associated suffering, which is the goal of Jain spirituality. 

90. Jainism believes that the souls {jiva) exist as a reality, having a separate existence from the 
body that houses it. Jiva is characterised by chetana (consciousness) and upayoga (knowledge 
and perception). Though the soul experiences both birth and death, it is neither really destroyed 
nor created. Decay and origin refer respectively to the disappearing of one state of soul and 
appearance of another state, these being merely the modes of the soul. 



91. Depiction of the concept of soul (in transmigration) in Jainism. Golden color represents 
nokarma - the quasi-kannic matter, Cyan color depicts dravya karma- the subtle karmic 
matter, orange represents the bhav karma- the psycho-physical kannic matter and White 
depicts sudhatma, the pure consciousness. 
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• The qualities of the soul are chetana (consciousness) and upyoga 
(knowledge and perception). Though the soul experiences both birth and 
death, it is neither really destroyed nor created. Decay and origin refer 
respectively to the disappearing of one state and appearing of another state 
and these are merely the modes of the soul. Thus Jiva with its attributes 
and modes, roaming in samsara (universe), may lose its particular form 
and assume a new one. Again this form may be lost and the original 
acquired. 

• 2 Types of Jivas: Jivas are believed to be of two types: stationary and 
mobile. Illustration of the former are plants, while moving jivas include 
examples such as human beings, animals, gods, hell beings and insects. 
Jivas are further classified in Jain philosophy by an assigned number of 
senses which range from one to five sensory organs. Inert world such as 
air, fire or clod of dirt, considered non-sensate in contemporary science, 
are asserted in historic texts of Jainism to be living and with sensory 
powers. 

• In Jainism, Jiva and soul are more or less described synonymously. When 
the spiritual or psychic status of the Jiva is described it is referred to as the 
soul, and when the physical structure about the soul is described it is 
called Jiva. 

The jiva is that which grows, decays, fluctuates, varies, eats, sleeps, awakes, acts, fears, rests, has 
knowledge and perception, attempts to self defend, and reproduces. These and more qualities of 
the jiva are obvious through a physical body when the soul is present in it but when the soul 
leaves these qualities cease. These qualities are external features and consciousness (chetan) is 
the basic inner feature of the soul. This also makes it clear for us that the body and the soul are 
separate entities. 

Since the soul has a flexible size, pervades the entire body that it occupies. For example, the 
same soul can occupy the body of an ant or an elephant. Such bodies stay alive as long as there is 
a soul within. A live body, or rather, a body with a soul is described here as a Jiva. Jivas are 
categorized in two groups. 

1. Liberated Jiva or Siddha. 

2. Non-liberated Jiva or Sansari Jiva. 

92. The various characteristics of Jiva mentioned in the definition are taken up one by one in 
verses 3-14. Dravyasamgraha classifies the embodied souls on the basis of the number of senses 
possessed by it: from one to five senses. After this detailed description of Jivas the author 
proceeds to describe Ajivas— Pudgala, Dharma, adharma, Akasa and Kala, each of which is 
defined in verses 16-22. Among these, as per verse 23, the Jiva, pudgala, dharma, adharma, and 
akasa are called astikayas, the extensibles or conglomerates. 

Liberated souls have no karmas and therefore, they are no longer in the cycle of birth and death. 
They do not live among us, but reside at the uppermost part of this universe called Siddhashila. 
They are formless and shapeless, have perfect knowledge and perception, and have infinite vigor 
and bliss. All siddhas are equal and there is no difference in their status. On the other side, non- 
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liberated (worldly) jivas have karmas, and are continually going through the cycle of birth and 
death. They experience happiness and pain and have passions, which in turn cause the soul to 
wandering more. Except for the jiva of Arihants, non-liberated jivas have limited knowledge and 
perception. 

93. The summary of number of Paryaptis and Prans in various Jivas. 

Abilities Paryaptis Prans 


o 

Ekendriya - those having one sense 

4 

4 

o 

Dwindriya - those having two senses 

5 

6 

o 

Teindriya - those having three senses 

5 

7 

o 

Chaurindriya - those having four senses 

5 

8 

o 

Asanjni Panchendriya- those having five 



o 

senses without a mind 

5 

9 

o 

Sanjni Panchendriya- those having five 



o 

senses with a mind 

6 

10 


94. Jivastikaya (living beings) are a result of interaction of soul with matter. The Universe is 
interplay between them, whereas the other substances (dravyas) facilitate these interactions. 
They form a total system in themselves being regulated by some well defined set of laws. 
Jainism does not believe in any super natural power or God for regulating this Universe. 

95. Jain texts (Thanang/Agamas) 

96. Jyotiska (luminaries or stellar) celestial beings 

97. karman vargana (also called karmanus). Subtle particles that constitute Karma. 

98. Kala (time): Kala is a real entity according to Jainism and is said to be the cause of 
continuity and succession. Champat Rai Jain in his book "The Key of Knowledge wrote: 

As a substance which assists other things in perfonning their ‘temporal’ gyrations, Time 
can be conceived only in the form of whirling posts. That these whirling posts, as we 
have called the units of Time, cannot, in any manner, be conceived as parts of the 
substances that revolve around them, is obvious from the fact that they are necessary for 
the continuance of all other substances, including souls and atoms of matter which are 
simple ultimate units, and cannot be imagined as carrying a pin each to revolve upon. 
Time must, therefore, be considered as a separate substance which assists other 
substances and things in their movements of continuity.- Champat Rai Jain 

99. Kayotsarga is a yogic posture which is an important part of the Jain meditation. It literally 
means "dismissing the body". A tirthankara is represented either seated in yoga posture or 
standing in the kayotsarga posture. Kayotsarga means "to give up one's physical comfort and 
body movements", thus staying steady, either in a standing or other posture, and concentrating 
upon the true nature of the soul. It is one of the six essentials ( avasyaka ) of a Jain ascetic and one 
of the 28 primary attributes of a Digambara mo nk . 
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100. Kevalins or Shruta Kevalins: According to the Digambara sect of Jainism, there were five 
Shruta Kevalins in Jainism - Govarddhana Mahamuni, Vishnu, Nandimitra, Aparajita and 
Bhadrabahu. 

101. Kharatara Gaccha is one of Shvetambara Murtipujaka Gacchas. It is also called the 
Vidhisangha or Vidhimarga, as they regard their practices as scripturally correct. 

102. kalpavasis There are of ten, eight, five and twelve classes up to the Heavenly beings 
(kalpavasis ). There are ten grades in each of these classes of celestial beings, the Lord 
(Indra), his Equal, the Minister, the courtiers, the bodyguards, the police, the anny, the 
citizens, the servants, and the menials. 

103. Kalpakala: Jaina cosmology divides the worldly cycle of time ( kalpakala ) in two parts 
or half-cycles (kala) - ascending ( utsarpim ) and descending ( avasarpini) - each consisting of 
10x1 crore x 1 crore addhasagaropama (10 kotikotl sagaropama). Thus, one cycle of time 

(, kalpakala ) gets over in 20 kotikotl sagaropama. 

104. The Kalpa Sutra is a Jain text containing the biographies of the Jain Tirthankaras, 
notably Parshvanatha and Mahavira. Traditionally ascribed to Bhadrabahu, which would place 
it in the 4th century BCE, it was probably put in writing 980 or 993 years after the Nirvana 
{Moksha) of Mahavira. 

105. Karma generally would mean action, work or deed; it also refers to the spiritual 
principle of cause and effect where intent and actions of an individual (cause) influence the 
future of that individual (effect). Good intent and good deeds contribute to good karma and 
happier rebirths, while bad intent and bad deeds contribute to bad kanna and bad rebirths. 

106. In Jainism, however, karma does not mean action but is a type of fine matter. Eight 
different types of karmas are defined along with 158 sub categories which obstruct the innate 
nature of soul and are also believed to explain all attributes of all living beings in the world. The 
process of spiritual evolution is therefore designed to preach a set of processes through which old 
karmas are removed and flow of new karmas towards a body is minimized and ultimately 
stopped. It may take not just one life but several lives. Fourteen stages are defined through which 
one has to pass through before acquiring the pure soul. There are many interesting concepts in 
Jainism which can throw new light towards understanding of the problem of consciousness and 
its relation with matter and other substances present in the world. They talk of quantization of 
space, time, matter and even soul, kanna : It is the matter which infects the soul and is believed 
to be consisting of subtle particles, called karman vargana (also called karmanus). Karma does 
not mean activity but is a category of subtle matter which obstructs the purity of the soul and 
inhibits the manifestation of true characteristics of a soul. Jains therefore believe that the same 
soul ’substance' exists in all living beings. An impure soul of a smallest living being can 
evolve and become a pure soul. Because of this parity Jains strictly believe in the principle of 
non-violence for all living beings in the world. 

107. kotikotl sagaropama.See Kalpakala above. 
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108. Kundakunda was a Digambara Jain monk and philosopher, who likely lived in the 2nd 
CE century CE or later.He authored many Jain texts such as: Samayasara, Niyamasara, 
Pancastikayasara, Pravachanasara, Astapahuda and Barasanuvekkha. He occupies the 
highest place in the tradition of the Digambara Jain acharyas. All Digambara Jains say his 
name before starting to read the scripture. He spent most of his time at Ponnur Hills, Tamil 
Nadu and later part of life at Kundadri, Shimoga, Karnataka. 

His proper name was Padmanandin, he is popularly referred to as Kundakunda possibly 
because the modem village of Kondakunde in Anantapur district of Andhra Pradesh might 
represent his native home. He is also presumed to be the one being alluded to by names such 
as Elacatya, Vakragriva, Grdhrapiccha or Mahamati, but these names have caused 
confusion and are likely incorrect because they have been used for other Jain scholars such as 
Umaswati in texts and others in inscriptions. 

109. Kundakunda and The Digambara Shruta tradition: Kundakunda belonged to the 
Digambara sect. Natubhai Shah places him in the second-century CE. Jayandra Soni places 
him in either the 2nd- or 3rd-century CEJ Western scholars, however, place him much later 
primarily because of ideas he refers to and because his hagiography and quotations from his 
influential and important work begin to appear around 8th-century CE. For example, Paul 
Dundas dates him to about mid-8th-century. 

In the Digambara tradition, Kundakunda's texts are among the most important and treasured. 
The reverence for his scholarship is such that some later texts such as Pravachanasara list 
him third in importance, right after Mahavira and Mahavira's disciple Indrabhuti Gautama. 
A.N. Upadhye in his critical edition of the Pravachansara suggests Kundakunda to have 
lived in the middle of the 2nd century CE. In texts such as Pravacanasara (‘The Essence of 
the Doctrine’) and Samayasara (‘The Essence of the Soul’), Kundakunda distinguishes 
between two perspectives of truth: 

♦ vyavaharanava or ‘mundane perspective’, also delusion 
(mo ha ) 

♦ niscavanaya or ‘ultimate perspective’, also called “supreme” 
(paramartha ) and “pure” ( suddha ) 

For Kundakunda, the mundane realm of truth is also the relative perspective of normal folk, 
where the workings of karma operate and where things emerge, last for a certain duration and 
perish. The mundane aspect is associated with the changing qualities of the soul mainly the 
influx of karmic particles. The ultimate perspective meanwhile, is that of the pure soul or 
atman, the jiva, which is "blissful, energetic, perceptive, and omniscient".Delusion and 
bondage is caused by the confusion of the workings of karma with the true nature of the soul, 
which is always pure, in other words, it is caused by taking the view of vyavaharanaya, not 
the higher niscavanaya which is the absolute perspective of a Jina - Kevala Jnana. His view 
has become the mainstream view in Digambara Jainism. 

110. Kundakunda 3 groups: The works attributed to Kundakunda, all of them in Prakrit, can 
be divided in three groups.The first group comprises four original works described as "The 
Essence" (sara)—namely, the Niyamasara (The Essence of the Restraint, in 187 verses), the 
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Pancastikayasara (The Essence of the Five Existents, in 153 verses), the Samayasara (The 
Essence of the Self, in 439 verses), and the Pravachanasara (The Essence of the Teaching, in 
275 verses. 

The second group is a collection of ten bhaktis (devotional prayers), short compositions in 
praise of the acharya (Acharyabhakti), the scriptures (Srutabhakti), the mendicant conduct 
(Charitrabhakti), and so forth. They form the standard liturgical texts used by the Digambara 
in their daily rituals and bear close resemblance to similar texts employed by the Svetambara, 
suggesting the possibility of their origin in the canonical period prior to the division of the 
community. 

The last group consists of eight short texts called Prabhrta (Pkt. pahuda, i.e., a gift or a 
treatise), probably compilations from some older sources, on such topics as the right view 
(Darsanaprabhrta, in 36 verses), right conduct (Charitraprabhrta, in 44 verses), the scripture 
(Sutraprabhrta, in 27 verses), and so forth. 

lll.kulakara (also manu) refers to the wise men who teach people how to perfonn the 
laborious activities for survival. According to Jain Cosmology, when the third ara (epoch) of the 
avasarpani (present descending half-cycle of cosmic age) was nearing its end, felicities due to 
ten type of Kalpavriksha (wish-fulfilling trees) started declining. The number of the sages who 
thus appeared is said to be fourteen, the last of whom was Nabhirai, the father of the first 
tirthankara, Rishabhanatha. These 14 Kulakaras are : 

I. Pratisruti-The first kulakara was Pratisruti. When the trees that shed strong light around them, 
in the state of the bhogabhumi disappeared and the sun and the moon became visible, the people, 
who saw them for the first time, were alarmed. It was Pratisruti who understood the cause of 
their appearance by his superior wisdom. He explained to them that the light of the trees had 
been too powerful thus far to enable the sun and the moon to be seen but now that that 
illumination had paled they became visible. The division of day and night dates from his time. 

II. Sanmati: Sanmati was the second kulakara. In his time the light of the 
trees had faded into insignificance, and even the stars became visible in the sky. 

III. Kshemankara-Then came Kshemankara, after the lapse of a long long time. In his time 
animals began to be troublesome. Hitherto the feeding-trees had supplied men and animals with 
enough food; but now the conditions were changing, and every one had to look for himself. The 
distinction of domestic and wild animals dates from Kshemankara’s time. 

IV. Kshemandhara-Kshemandhara was the fourth manu who followed Kshemankara after a 
long interval of time. He is said to have devised weapons of wood and stone to drive away wild 
animals. 

V. Seemankara-The next manu was Seemankara. In his time, quarrels arose over the kalpa 
trees (wish-fulfilling trees. He was called Seemankara, because he had fixed the seemas 
(boundaries) of proprietorship. 

VI. Seemandhara-Seemandhara was the next in order to appear. The quarrels had become more 
intense by his time over the disappearing kal'pa vrikshas (trees). He laid the foundation of 
individual ownership over the trees, and he also set marks on them. 

VII. Vimalabahana-Vimalabahana was the seventh manu. He taught men how to utilise the 
services of domestic animals, and invented the tethering rope, the bridle and the like to keep 
them under control. 

viii. Chakshusmana-Chakshusmana then appeared after the lapse of another long period of 
time. In his time the old order of bhogabhumi was so far changed that the parents did not die at 
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the birth of their progeny. Some people were astonished at this and enquired the cause of the 
change from Chakshusmana, which he explained. 

IX. Yasasvana-Yasasvana, the ninth kulakara. According to Jain texts, he taught the men how to 
regard their children as their own, and to bless them. 

X. Abhi Chandra 

The tenth manu was Abhi Chandra, in whose time the old order of things underwent still further 
changes. The people now lived to play with their children; they also began to give them useful 
instruction. Because Abhi Chandra was the first to play with his children in moonlight he came 
to be known as Abhi Chandra (chandra signifying the moon). 

XI. Chandrabha 

The eleventh manu was Chandrabha, in whose time children came to be looked after better. His 
guidance was also very beneficial for mankind in certain other ways. 

XII. Marud deva 

The twelfth manu was Marud Deva. He is said to have taught the art of navigation. 

XIII. Prasenajit 

Prasenajit was the thirteen kulakara. According to Jain texts, in his time children came to be born 
with prasena (the amnion or membrane in which a child is born. Before his time children were 
not wrapped in a membrane. 

XVI. Nabhi rai 

The last of the kulakaras was Nabhi Rai. He was the father of Rishabhanatha. Kulkara Nabhi 
taught the men how to cut the navel chord {nabhi). According to Jain texts, thick rain cloud 
began to gather in the sky freely in his time. 

112. Kewalee-Kaala : The period till the passage of 64 years (as per Digambara tradition, this 
period is considered to be of a duration of 62 years) after Veera Nirvaana is the Kewalee- 
Kaalal2. As there is not much difference between these two times, both the sects, Shwetaambara 
and Digambara consider it to be same. Both the sects consider Jambu Swami as the last of the 
Kewalees of this Avsarpinee Kaala. Kewalee-Kaala is considered to have ended with the 
Nirvaana of Jambu Swami. 

113. Life-time of a Deva: 1. Minimum lifetime of the Residential devas is ten thousand years. 2. 
Peripatetic devas is a little over one palyopama. 3. Stellar devas same as Peripatetic devas. 

114. Lokakash assumed to be consisting of six distinct substances (dravyas). 

115. Lotus: The Jain Tirthankaras, Yaksas, Yaksinis, Yoginis, Vidyadevis are associated 
with the lotus in some fonn or the other. Jain beliefs give special importance to special 
dreams, which they term as Mangala Swapna. According to Jain texts, whenever a future 
Tirthankara is to take birth, the mother has an auspicious dream. The Kalpa Sutra 
extensively describes 14 dreams that Tirthankara Mahavira's mother saw. Out of them, 
four were connected with the lotus. They are - a pitcher filled with water and lotuses; a 
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big lake full of lotuses and water creatures; a garland of different flowers and a vision of 
the four-armed goddess Sri. The latter was seen holding a lotus in her hand and 
surrounded by elephants perfonning abhisheka (ritual of pouring sacred water) to her. 

Jains consider a full-blown lotus as an auspicious symbol. As far as art and architecture 
are concerned, the lotus is extensively sculpted on stone. One such is a famous white 
marble statue of Jain Sarasvati from Pali that shows her standing on a lotus. 

Jain beliefs give special importance to special dreams, which they tenn as Mangala 
Swapna. 

116. Mangal Swapna: According to Jain texts, whenever a future Tirthankara is to take 
birth, the mother has an auspicious dream. 

117. Manatunga : Acharya Manatunga was the composer of famous Jain prayer, 

Bhaktamara Stotra. Acharya Manatunga is said to have composed the Bhaktamara Stotra 
when he was ordered to be kept in prison for not obeying the orders of King Bhoja to 
appear in his royal court. He was kept in the prison tied up under chains and 48 locks, and 
upon chanting the Bhaktamara Stotra all the 48 locks were broken and Acharya 
Manatunga miraculously came out of the prison. 

118.. Madhyamaka. classical Madhyamaka thinkers, all phenomena ( dharmas ) 
are empty ( siinya ) of "nature," a "substance" or "essence" ( svabhava ) which gives them "solid 
and independent existence," because they are dependently co-arisen. But this "emptiness" itself is 
also "empty": it does not have an existence on its own, nor does it refer to a transcendental reality 
beyond or above phenomenal realityModern scholars such as Jeffery Long have also noted that 
the influential Jain philosopher Kundakunda also adopted a theory of two truths, possibly under 
the influence of Nagarjuna. According to W. J. Johnson he also adopts other Buddhist terms 
like prajna under the influence of Nagarjuna, though he applies the term to knowledge of the Self 
(jiva), which is also the ultimate perspective ( niscayanaya), which is distinguished from the 
worldly perspective ( vyavaharanaya ). 

119. Marubhuti - Vishwabhuti, King Aravinda's prime minister, had two sons; the elder one 
was Kamath and the younger one was Marubhuti (Parshvanatha). Kamath committed adultery 
with Marubhuti's wife. The king leamt about the adultery, and asked Marubhuti how his brother 
should be punished; Marubhuti suggested forgiveness. Kamath went into a forest, became an 
ascetic and acquired demonic powers to take revenge. Marubhuti went to the forest to invite his 
brother back home, but Kamath killed Marubhuti by crushing him with a stone. Marubhuti was 
one of Parshvanatha's earlier rebirths. 

120. Mobility of Jivas: Based on mobility, all Jivas are divided into two broad categories: 

A) non-mobile or Sthavar Jiva - those that can not move and have only 
one sense. 

B) Mobile or Trasa jiva - those that can move and have two to five 
senses. 

A) Non-Mobile (Sthavar jiva, single sense being, or ekendriya jiva): 

Jivas having only one sense, the sense of touch are called Ekendriya. 

Ekendriya Jivas are further divided into the following live 
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sub-categories. 

121. Moksha: Moksha means liberation, salvation or emancipation of soul. As per Jainism, 
Moksha is the attainment of an altogether different state of the soul, completely free from 
the karmic bondage, free from samsara (the cycle of birth and death). It means the removal 
of all the impurities of karmic matter and the body, characterized by the inherent qualities of 
the soul such as knowledge and bliss free from pain and suffering. Right faith, right 
knowledge, and right conduct (together) constitute the path to liberation. A liberated soul is 
said to have attained its true and pristine nature of infinite bliss, infinite knowledge and 
infinite perception. In Jainism, it is the highest and the noblest objective that a soul should 
strive to achieve. It fact, it is the only objective that a person should have; other objectives 
are contrary to the true nature of soul. That is why, Jainism is also known as moksamarga or 
the “path to liberation”. 


122. Navapada: See Siddhachakra 

123. Navagraha Jain Temple or Navagraha Teertha or Navagraha Tirtha is situated at 
Varur near Hubli, Karnataka. Navagraha Teertha is one of the major pilgrim spots for the 
Jain community in India. The temple features a 61 feet (18.6 m) tall monolithic idol of the 
Shri 1008 Bhagavan Parshvanatha and the smaller statues of the other 8 Jain 
teerthankaras. The statue is the tallest statue of the Jain deity Parshvanatha in India and 
weighs 185 tons. The statue stands on a 48-foot (14.6-m) high pedestal(109 feet total) 

124. The Navya-Nyaya or Neo-Logical darsana of Indian logic and Indian philosophy was 
founded in the 13th century CE by the philosopher Gangesa Upadhyaya of Mithila and 
continued by Raghunatha Siromani. It was a development of the classical Nyaya darsana. 
Other influences on Navya-Nyaya were the work of earlier philosophers Vacaspati Misra 
and Udayana. It remained active in India through to the 18th century. 

125. Niscay and vyavhdra: Jaina philosophers call the substance of Time as Niscay Time to 
distinguish it from vyavhdra (practical) Time which is a measure of duration- hours, days 
and the like. 

126. Naraka is the realm of existence in Jain cosmology characterized by great suffering. 
Naraka is usually translated into English as "hell" or "purgatory". 

Naraka differs from the hells of Abrahamic religions as souls are not sent to Naraka as the result 
of a divine judgment and punishment. Furthermore, the length of a being's stay in a Naraka is 
not eternal, though it is usually very long—measured in billions of years. A soul is reborn into a 
Naraka as a direct result of his or her previous karma (actions of body, speech and mind), and 
resides there for a finite length of time until his karma has achieved its full result. After his 
karma is used up, he may be reborn in one of the higher worlds as the result of an earlier karma 
that had not yet ripened. 

127. Nigoda: is a realm existing in which the lowest fonns of life reside in endless numbers, 
and without any hope of release by self-effort. Jain scriptures describe nigodas which 
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are microorganisms living in large clusters, having only one sense, having a very short life 
and are said to pervade each and every part of universe, even in tissues of plants and flesh of 
animals. The Nigoda exists in contrast to the Supreme Abode, also located at 
the Siddhashila (top of the universe) where liberated souls exist in omnisciencent and eternal 
bliss. According to Jain tradition, it is said that when a human being achieves liberation 
(Moksha) or if a human would be bom as a Nigoda due to karma, another from the Nigoda is 
given the potential of self-effort and hope 

128. The 'Namokara mantra/ Navkar Mantra is the most significant mantra in Jainism. This 
is the first prayer recited by the Jains while meditating. The mantra is also variously referred 
to as the Pancha Namaskara Mantra, Navakara Mantra or Namaskara Mantra. 

Below is the meaning of Navkar Mantra line by line, wherein the devotee first bows to the five 
supreme souls or Panca-Paramesthi: 

• Arihant — Those who have destroyed the four inimical karmas 

• Siddha — The liberated souls 

• Acharvas — The spiritual leaders or Preceptors 

• Upadhyaya — Preceptor of less advanced ascetics 

• Sadhu — The monks or sages in the world practicing Samyak Charitra (right conduct) 

He also says that by bowing to all these five supreme souls, All his Karmas can get destroyed 
and Wishes for well being of each and every living entity. He finally says that this mantra is the 
most auspicious one. 

There is no mention of any particular names of the gods or any specific person. The prayer is 
done towards the guna (the good qualities) of the gods, teachers and the saints. Jains do not ask 
for any favors or material benefits from the tirthankaras or monastics. This mantra simply serves 
as a gesture of deep respect towards beings whom they believe are spiritually evolved, as well as 
to remind the people of their ultimate goal i.e. moksha (liberation). The Navkar Mantra consists 
of 68 letters. 

A 162 BCE inscription, the Hathigumpha inscription starts with the Namokar Mantra. It was 
inscribed by the Jain monarch Kharavela. 

The Namokara/Navkar Mantra 


English 

Meaning 

Namo Arihantanam 

I bow to the Arihants 

Namo Siddhanam 

I bow to the Siddhas. 

Namo Ayariyanam 

I bow to the Acharyas. 

Namo Uvajjhayanam 

I bow to the Upadhyayas. 

Namo Loe Savva Sahunam 

I bow to all the Sages of the world. 

Esopancanamokkaro, 

This five-fold salutation completely destroys all the 

savvapavappanasano 

sins. 

Mahgala nam ca savvesim, padamama 

And, of all auspicious mantras, (it) is indeed the 

havaT mangalam 

foremost auspicious one. 


Meditate on, recite or chant the sacred mantras, consisting of thirty-five, sixteen, six, five, four, 
two and one letter(s), pronouncing the virtues of the five supreme beings ( Panca-Paramesthi ). 
Besides, meditate on and chant other mantras as per the teachings of the Preceptor (guru). 
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129. Neminatha is the twenty-second tirthankara (ford-maker) in Jainism. He is also 
kn own simply as Nemi, or as Aristanemi which is an epithet of the sun-chariot. Along 
with Mahavira,parshvanatha and Rishabhanatha, Neminatha is one of the twenty four 
tirthankaras who attract the most devotional worship among the Jains. 

130. Niyamsara, another text by Kundakunda 

131. Nirvana Kanda is an ancient Prakrit Jain composition that describes the sacred sites 
where Jain sages have attained Nirvana. It is also termed Nirvana Bhakti. 

132. Niscay and vyavhara: Jaina philosophers call the substance of Time as Niscay Time to 
distinguish it from vyavhara (practical) Time which is a measure of duration- hours, days 
and the like 

133. Niscayanaya ultimate perspective 

134. Nirjara: Nirjara is the shedding or destruction of karmas that has already accumulated. 
Nirjara is of two types: the psychic aspect of the removal of karma ( bhava-nirjara) and 
destruction of the particles of karma ( dravya-nirjara ). Karma may exhaust itself in its 
natural course when its fruits are completely exhausted. In this, no effort is required. The 
remaining karma has to be removed by means of penance ( avipaka-nirjara ). The soul is like 
a mirror which looks dim when the dust of karma is deposited on its surface. When karma is 
removed by destruction, the soul shines in its pure and transcendent fonn. It then attains the 
goal of moksa. 

135. Obeisance to Panca-Paramesthi (five supreme beings) See below 

136. Panca-Paramesthi: Verses 49 to 54 of the Dravyasamgraha, succinctly characterizes the 
five Supreme Beings ( Panca-Paramesthi ) and their characteristics. 

Having destroyed the four inimical varieties of karmas (ghatiya karmas), possessed of infinite 

faith, happiness, knowledge and power, and housed in most auspicious body (paramaudarika 

sarlra), that pure soul of the World Teacher (Arhat) should be meditated on. These "fivefold 

superiority" are a five-fold hierarchy of religious authorities worthy of veneration: 

#Arihanta: the 24 Tirthankaras or Jinas, the legendary founding figures of Jainism in 
the present Kaalchakra (time-cycle) 

#Ashiri: the Siddhas or "perfected" saints 
#Acharya: "teachers" 

#Upadhyaya: "preceptors" 

#Munis: monks 

The five initials, viz. "A+A+A+U+M" are taken as forming the Aum syllable. 

137. The five supreme beings are: 

I. Arihant : The awakened souls who have attained keval gyan are considered as 

Arihant. The 24 Tirthankaraas or Jinas, the legendary founding figures of 
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Jainism in the present time cycle are Arihants. All Tirthankaras are Arihants 
but not all Arihants are Thirthankars. 

II. Siddha (Ashiri): The souls which have been liberated from the birth and death 
cycle. 

III. Acarya 

IV. Upadhyaya ("Preceptors") 

V. Muni or Jain monks 

The five initials, viz. A+A+A + U+M are taken as forming the Aum syllable. 



138. Obeisance to Panca-Paramesthi (five supreme beings) pic above 

139. Panchama Kala: The fifth period ( dusama ) of the avasarpim is generally called 
Panchama Kala. According to Jain texts, we are presently living in this period of time which 
started after 3 years and 8-and-a-half months of the liberation {nirvana) of the 24th 
Trrthankara MahavIraJ 2 ! It is said that at the end of this period, humans will be no more than 
one cubit in height, and twenty years in age. |4 J Bharata Chakravartin is said to have seen 16 
dreams which were related to this period. These were explained by Tirthankara 
Rishabhanatha. 

140. Panca-Paramesthi: Dravyasamgraha, a major Jain text, succinctly characterizes the five 
Supreme Beings {Panca-Paramesthi) 


i. Definition of the World Teacher (Arhat) - verse 50 

ii. Definition of the liberated souls (Siddha) - verses 51. 

iii. Definition of the Chief Preceptor (Acarya) - verse 52. 

iv. Definition of the Preceptor (Upadhyaya) - verse 53. 

v. Definition of the Ascetic (Sadhu) - verse 54. 


Meditate on, recite or chant the sacred mantras, consisting of thirty-five, sixteen, six, five, 
four, two and one letter(s), pronouncing the virtues of the five supreme beings (Panca- 
Paramesthi). Besides, meditate on and chant other mantras as per the teachings of the 
Preceptor (guru). 

141. . Parshvanatha (Parsvanatha), also known as Parshva (Parsva) and Paras, was the 

23rd of 24 tirthankaras (ford-makers or propagators of dharma) of Jainism. He is one of the 
earliest tirthankaras who are acknowledged as historical figures. He was the earliest 
exponent of Karma philosophy in recorded history. The Jain sources place him between the 
9th and 8th centuries BC whereas historians point out that he lived in the 8th or 7th century 
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BC. Parshvanatha was born 273 years before Mahavira. He was the spiritual successor of 
22nd tirthankara Neminath. He is popularly seen as a propagator and reviver of Jainism. 
Parshvanatha attained moksha on Mount Sammeta (Madhuban, Jharkhand) in the Ganges 
basin, an important Jain pilgrimage site. His iconography is notable for the serpent hood 
over his head, and his worship often includes Dharanendra and Padmavati (Jainism's serpent 
god and goddess). 

According to Jain texts, Parshvanatha was born in Banaras (Varanasi), India. Renouncing 
worldly life, he founded an ascetic community. Texts of the two major Jain sects (Digambaras 
and Svetambaras) differ on the teachings of Parshvanatha and Mahavira, and this is a foundation 
of the dispute between the two sects. The Digambaras believe that there was no difference 
between the teachings of Parshvanatha and Mahavira. According to the Svetambaras, Mahavira 
expanded Parshvanatha's first four restraints with his ideas on ahimsa (non-violence) and added 
the fifth monastic vow (celibacy). Parshvanatha did not require celibacy, and allowed monks to 
wear simple outer garments. Svetambara texts, such as section 2.15 of the Acharanga Sutra, say 
that Mahavira's parents were followers of Parshvanatha (linking Mahavira to a preexisting 
theology as a reformer of Jain mendicant tradition) 

142. Parshvanatha on Celibacy: He did not require celibacy, and allowed monks to wear 
simple outer garments. Svetambara texts, such as section 2.15 of the Acharanga Sutra, say 
that Mahavira's parents were followers of Parshvanatha (linking Mahavira to a preexisting 
theology as a reformer of Jain mendicant tradition). 

Jain mythology describes a heavenly being attempting to distract (or harm) Parshvanatha, but the 
serpent god Dharanendra and the goddess Padmavati guard his journey to omniscience. 

143. Parinaman: Action of time on matter it gives rise to its transformation 

144. Pancastikayasara of Kundakunda Book written by the 

145. Pudgala (Matter): Matter is classified as solid, liquid, gaseous, energy, fine Karmic 
materials and extra-fine matter i.e. ultimate particles. Paramanu or ultimate particle (atoms 
or sub-atomic particles) is the basic building block of all matter. It possesses at all times four 
qualities, namely, a color (varna), a taste {rasa), a smell ( gandha ), and a certain kind of 
palpability {sparsha, touch). One of the qualities of the paramanu and pudgala is that of 
permanence and indestructibility. It combines and changes its modes but its basic qualities 
remain the same. It cannot be created nor destroyed and the total amount of matter in the 
universe remains the same. 

146. pradesha (like quanta), is the Space, is assumed to have smallest indivisible unit. 
Pradesh as are extremely small in size, presumably much smaller than Planck length 

147. Prameyatva (knowability): capacity by which it is kn own by someone, or of being the 
subject-matter of knowledge. 

148. Pradeshatva (spatiality): capacity of having some kind of location in space. 
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149. Pudgala (or Pudgalastikaya) is one of the six Dravyas, or aspects of reality that fabricate 
the world we live in. The six dravyas include the jiva and the fivefold divisions of ajiva 
(non-living) category: dharma (motion), adharma (rest), akasha (space), pudgala (matter) 
and kala (time). Pudgala, like other dravyas except kala is called astikaya in the sense that it 
occupies space. Pudgala is derived from the words ’pud', which is defined as Supplement 
(Addition /Fusion), and gala, which is defined as Disintegrate, or Division or Fission. 
Therefore, Pudgalas are best defined as all things that are continuously changing by the 
process of Supplementation or Disintegration, namely matter. 

The individual unit of Pudgala is the material from which all is made called a Paramanu, 
which, by the process of supplementation, can combine to form what can be roughly said is 
an aggregate, called a Skandha. It possesses at all times four qualities, namely, a color 
(varna ), a taste (rasa), a smell (gandha), and a certain kind of palpability (sparsha, touch). 

In Buddhism, Pudgala means the entity that reincarnates as an individual or person, i.e., the 
bundle of tendencies that keeps an individual reincarnating until they attain enlightenment. 

150. Purisadaniya (beloved of the people) 

151. Quantization of space: concept of quantization of space, time and soul in Jainism. 
Space, is assumed to have smallest indivisible unit called pradesha (like quanta), which is 
not further divisible. These Pradesh as are extremely small in size, presumably much smaller 
than Planck length. Similarly Time, which is linear, consists of the quantum of time and the 
smallest unit time is 'Samaya', again very small in magnitude. 

152. Sankhesvara Stotram is hymn to Parshvanatha compiled by Mahopadhyaya Yashovijya. 

153. Samayasdra (The Nature of the Self) is a famous Jain text composed by Acharya 
Kundakunda in 439 verses. Its ten chapters discuss the nature of JTva (pure self/soul), its 
attachment to Karma and Moksha (liberation). Samayasdra expounds the Jain concepts like 
Karma, Asrava (influx of karmas), Bandha (Bondage), Samvara (stoppage), Nirjara 
(shedding) and Moksha (complete annihilation of karmas). 

154. Samayasara Contents-The original Samayasara of Kundakunda consists of 415 verses 
and was written in Prakrit. The first verse (aphorism) of the Samayasdra is an invocation: 

• bhavyas (potential aspirants to liberation)! Making obeisance to all the Siddhas, 
established in the fifth state of existence that is eternal, immutable, and incomparable 
(perfection par excellence), I will articulate this Samayaprabhrita, which has been 
propounded by the all-knowing Masters of Scripture. 

• According to Samayasdra, the real self is only that soul which has achieved ratnatraya 
i.e. Samyak Darshan, Samyak Gyan and Samyak Charitra. These state when soul 
achieves purity is Arihant and Siddha. It can be achieved by victory over five senses. 
According to Samayasdra : 

• The Self, by his own enterprise, protecting himself from virtuous as well as wicked 
activities that cause merit and demerit, and stationing himself in right faith and 
knowledge, detached from body and desires etc., devoid of external and internal 
attachments, contemplates on the Self, through his own Self, and does not reflect upon 
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the karmas and the quasi-karmic matter (inokarma ); the Self with such distinctive 
qualities experiences oneness with the Self. Such a Self, contemplating on the Self, 
becomes of the nature of right faith and knowledge, and being immersed in the Self, 
attains, in a short span of time, status of the Pure Self that is free from all karmas. 

155. Samayasara (187-189) It has a number of commentaries on it. Atmakhyati or 
Samayasara Kalasha, written by Acharya Amritchandra in 12th century CE, is a 278-verse 
Sanskrit commentary. Samaysar Kalash Tika or Balbodh was written by Pande Rajmall or 
Raymall in 16th century CE. It is a commentary of Amritchandra's Samaysar Kalasha. 
Nataka Samayasara is a commentary on Rajmall's version which was written by 
Banarasidas in Braj Bhasha in 17th century CE. 

156. Samavayanga Sutra Subjects: contains elements of mathematics and astronomy. One of 
the interesting aspects of this text is its portrayal of Monasticism and spirituality in the terms 
of numerology. 

Mathematics - The Samavayanga Sutra seems to be in continuation of the 
Sthananga Sutra and follows the numeric method of describing substances from 1 
to 1 billion. 

Astronomy - It contains discussion on Mount Meru, the jyotishcakra, the Jambudvipa 
itself, the measurements used in the Jaina canon, the Jaina Loka, the different types of 
Earth, the 7 Hells, the increase in water levels in the Lavana ocean and like. It also 
gives infonnation on the subject matter of the 14 Purva and the 12th Anga, Drstivada. 
Being one of the oldest and most referred texts, it fonns the backbone of the Jain 
literature. There is a description of the life-span of the Gods in the Samavayanga 
Agama. There is also a mention of the days of their inhalation and exhalation. It 
further defines and catalogues the main substances of the Jain religion from a different 
perspective than the Sthananga Sutra. Furthermore, it contains references to the 
Damili script, an early Tamil script kn own as Tamil Brahmi. 

157. Sammeta (Madhuban, Jharkhand. A mountain where Parshvanatha attained moksha in 
the Ganges basin, an important Jain pilgrimage site. 

158. Samavayanga Sutra is the 4th amongst the 12 Angas of the Jaina canon. The sutra is 
believed to have been composed by Gandhara Sudharmaswami. This ancient manuscript 
is the holy book of the Svetambara sect. This text contains the essence of Jain religion, 
defined and catalogued systematically. Written c. 300 BCE, it is a part of the collection of 
texts containing Lord Mahavira’s teachings, collectively termed as Agama Sutras. 

159. Sarvarthasiddhi is a famous Jain text authored by Acarya Pujyapada. It is the oldest 
commentary on Acarya Umaswami's Tattvarthasutra (another famous Jain text). A 
commentary is a word-by-word or line-by-line explication of a text. Acarya Pujyapada, the 
author of Sarvarthasiddhi was a famous Digambara monk. Pujyapada was a poet, 
grammarian, philosopher and a profound scholar of Ayurveda. 

The author begins with an explanation of the invocation of the Tattvarthasutra. The ten 
chapters of Sarvarthasiddhi are: 

i. Faith and Knowledge 
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ii. The Category of the Living 

iii. The Lower World and the Middle World 

i. The Celestial Beings 

ii. The Category of the Non-Living 

iii. Influx of Karma 

iv. The Five Vows 

v. Bondage of Karma 

vi. Stoppage and Shedding of Karma 

vii. Liberation 

Shri Pujyapada’s Sarvarthasiddhi has exercised a great fascination on my mind ever since I 
commenced the study of this great work. Very few works of the world’s literature have inspired 
me to the same extent or have provided equally satisfactory answers to the world’s riddles, which 
have perplexed the greatest thinkers of all ages. No philosophical work that I know of treats of 
the great issues that confront humanity with the same simplicity, chann, ease and freedom. 

160. Sam vara: Sam vara is stoppage of karma. The first step to emancipation or the realization 
of the self is to see that all channels through which karma has been flowing into the soul 
have been stopped, so that no additional karma can accumulate. This is referred to as the 
stoppage of the inflow of karma ( samvara ). There are two kinds of samvara: that which is 
concerned with mental life ( bhava-samvara ), and that which refers to the removal of karmic 
particles ( dravya - samvara). This stoppage is possible by self-control and freedom from 
attachment. The practice of vows, carefulness, self-control, observance of ten kinds of 
dharma, meditation, and the removal of the various obstacles, such as hunger, thirst, and 
passion stops the inflow of karma and protect the soul from the impurities of fresh karma. 


161. Sasiprabha - Vajraghosha was reborn as Sashiprabha (Lord of the Moon) in the twelfth 
heaven, surrounded by abundant pleasures. Sashiprabha, however, did not let the pleasures 
distract him and continued his ascetic life. 

162. Science: The need for six eternal dravyas (and not just one or two as propounded by 
some other philosophies) emerge from certain scientific logic and principles. Eternal 
nature of dravyas is a consequence of the laws of conservations i.e. nothing can be produced 
from nothing. Space is needed for dravyas to exist. Parameters of motion are conserved in 
all phenomena, requiring a medium of motion. Certain innate properties of each dravya are 
immutable and not inter-convertible in to other properties e.g. consciousness can not be 
converted in to material properties and vice versa. 

163. Siddhanta, See Agama Jain Text 

164. Siddhashila: . Eternal Abode or (top of the universe) where liberated souls exist in 
omnisciencent and eternal bliss Liberated souls have no karmas and therefore, they are no 
longer in the cycle of birth and death. They do not live among us,the mortals, but reside at 
the uppennost part of this universe called Siddhashila. 
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165. Soul substance: Jains regard soul as one of the six fundamental and eternal substances 
(dravyas) which forms the universe. The two states of soul substance are mentioned in the 
Jain texts. These are — Svabhva (pure or natural) and Vibhava (impure or unnatural state). 
Souls in transmigration are in impure state and liberated ones are said to be in natural or pure 
state. 

Jain philosophy is the oldest Indian philosophy that completely separates matter from the 
soul. According to The Theosophist, "some religionists hold that Atman (Spirit) and 
Paramatman (God) are identical, while others assert that they are distinct; but a Jain will say 
that Atman and Paramatman are identical as well as distinct.” 

The five vows of Jain practice are believed in Jainism to aid in freeing the jlva from karmic 
matter, reduce negative karmic effects and accrue positive karmic benefits. 


Soul: In Jainism, Jiva and soul are more or less described synonymously. Whethe spiritual or 
psychic status of the Jiva is described it is referred to as the soul, and when the physical structure 
about the soul is described it is called Jiva. 


166. Properties of soul; Samayasar, (Kachhara 2014) a highly respected ancient Jain text, 
has listed forty seven characteristics of a soul. In the most simplified form, a pure soul is 
characterized by four prime properties, which are infinite knowledge, infinite power of 
awareness, infinite bliss and infinite potency. 

167. Samayasara Kalasha Samayasara was written by Kundakunda in Prakrit.. Contents. 
The original Samayasara of Kundakunda consists of 415 verses and was written in Prakrit. 
The first verse of the Samayasara is an invocation: O bhavyas (potential aspirants to 
liberation)! Making obeisance to all the Siddhas, established in the fifth state of existence 
that is eternal, immutable, and incomparable. 


168. Shruta -Kevalee-Kaala: This period commences just after KevaleeKaala. As per the 
Shwetambara tradition, the 106 years period, between the year 64 .In accordance to 
the Digambara tradition, in the 100 years period between Veer Nirvana year 62 and 
year 162 A.N., i.e., during the period of the five ShrutaKewalee 

169. Sravaka or Savaga is used to refer the Jain laity (householder). The word sravaka has 
its roots in the word sravana, i.e. the one who listens. 

170. Susama-susama (read as Sukhma-sukhma) - During the first period of the Avasarpim, 
people lived for three palyopama years. During this ara(era or period) people were on 
average six miles tall. They took their food on every fourth day; they were very tall and 
devoid of anger, pride, deceit, greed and other sinful acts. Various kinds of the kalpavriksha 
fulfilled their wishes and needs like food, clothing, homes, entertainment, jewels etc. 


171. Susama (read as Sukhma) - During the second period, people lived for two palyopama 
years. During this ara (era) people were on average 4 miles tall. They took their food at an 
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interval of three days, but the kalpavriksha supplied their wants, less than before. The land 
and water became less sweet and fruitful than they were during the first ara. 

172. Susama-duhsama (read as Sukhma-dukhma) - During the third period, the age limit 
of the people became one palyopama year. During this are people were on average 2 miles 
tall. They took their food on every second day. The earth and water as well as height and 
strength of the body went on decreasing and they became less than they were during the 
second ara. The first three ara the children were bom as twins, one male and one female, 
who married each other and once again gave birth to twins. On account of happiness and 
pleasures, the religion, renunciation and austerities was not possible. At the end of the third 
ara, the wish-fulfilling trees stopped giving the desired fruits and the people started living in 
the societies. The first Tirthankara, Rishabhanatha was born at the end of this period’. He 
taught the people the skills of fanning, commerce, defence, politics and arts (intotal 72 arts 
for men and 64 arts for women) and organised the people in societies. That is why he is 
known as the father of human civilization. 

173. Svarga (heaven). There are of ten, eight, five and twelve classes up to the Heavenly 
beings (kalpavasis).There are ten grades in each of these classes of celestial beings, the Lord 
(Indra), his Equal, the Minister, the courtiers, the bodyguards, the police, the army, the 
citizens, the servants, and the menials. 

The abode of Devas is Svarga (heaven). According to Jain texts, persons with right faith (except 
those whose bondage of life-karma has been accomplished prior to their attainment of right 
belief) are reborn among the fourth order of devas and not among the three lower orders, namely 
the Residential, the Peripatetic and the Stellar devas. Those practising restraint with attachment 
and restraint-cum-non-restraint are also characterized by right belief. Hence they are reborn in 
the higher heavens of Saudharma Kalpa and so on and not among the three lower orders of 
celestial being. Merit which leads to the highest celestial state such as Sarvarthasiddhi is said to 
be acquired in the Bharata, Airavata, and Videha Kshetra- 

174. Simandhara is usually depicted in a sitting or standing meditative posture with the 
symbol of a bull beneath him. Every Tirthankara has a distinguishing emblem that allows 
worshippers to distinguish similar-looking idols of the Tirthankaras. 

175. Simandhar Swami: See Mahavideh Kshetra) 

176. Samsara (transmigration) in Jain philosophy, refers to the worldly life characterized by 
continuous rebirths and reincarnations in various realms of existence. Samsara is described as 
mundane existence, full of suffering and misery and hence is considered undesirable and worth 
renunciation. The Samsara is without any beginning and the soul finds itself in bondage with its 
karma since the beginning-less time. Moksha is the only way to be liberated from samsara. 

177. Shravanabelagola is a town located near Channarayapatna of Hassan district in the 
Indian state of Karnataka and is 144 km from Bangalore. The Gommateshwara Bahubali 
statue at Shravanabelagola is one of the most important tirthas in Jainism, one that reached a 
peak in architectural and sculptural activity under the patronage of Western Ganga dynasty 
of Talakad. Chandragupta Maurya is said to have died here in 298 BCE after he became a 
Jain monk and assumed an ascetic life style. 
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178. Sramana means "one who labours, toils, or exerts themselves " or "seeker, one who 
perfonns acts of austerity, ascetic". The term in early Vedic literature is predominantly 
used as an epithet for the Rishis with reference to Shrama associated with the ritualistic 
exertion. The term in these texts doesn't express non-Vedic connotations as it does in 
post-Vedic Buddhist and Jain canonical texts. During its later semantic development, the 
term came to refer to several non-Brahmanical ascetic movements parallel to but separate 
from the Vedic religion. The Sramana tradition includes Jainism, Buddhism, and others 
such as the Ajlvikas, Ajhanas and Carvakas. 

179. Shree Shantinatha was the sixteenth Jain tirthankar of the present age (Avasarpini). 
Shree Shantinatha was born to King Visvasen and Queen Achira at Hastinapur in the 
Ikshvaku dynasty. His birth date is the thirteenth day of the Jyest Krishna month of the 
Indian calendar. He was also a Chakravartin and a Kamadeva. He ascended to throne 
when he was 25 years old. After over 25,000 years at the throne, he became a Jain monk 
and started his penance. According to Jain beliefs, he became a siddha, a liberated soul 
which has destroyed all of its karma. 


180. Siddha in Jainism, the term is used to refer to the liberated souls. Siddha may also refer 
to one who has attained a siddhi, paranormal capabilities. 

182.Siddhachakra is a popular yantra or mandala used for worship in Jainism. It is also 
known as Navapada in the Svetambara tradition and Navadevta in the Digambara tradition. In 
the Svetambara tradition it is associated with the Namokar Mantra. It is related to the legend 
of King Shripala and his wife Mayanasundari. It is depicted as a Kalasha with the core of a 
blossomed lotus representing Navapada in the centre surrounded by guarding deities on petals. 

It is used in some rituals. 

183. Sittannavasal caves in Tamil Nadu are the earliest surviving Jain murals. 

184. Sthaviravali-Charita or Paris his hta-Parvan, written by Acharya Hemachandra contains the 
Jain version of Chandragupta-Chanakya legend. It is believed that the Jain version is older and 
more consistent than the Buddhist version of the legend. 

185. South India-Jainism: Around first or second century was a period when Jainism 
flourished in Southern India till about 8th century when Jainism began to fade away in the 
Tamil region. 

186. Suparsvanatha, also known as Suparsva, was the seventh Jain Tirthankara of the 
present age ( avasarpini ). He was bom to King Pratistha and Queen Prithvi at Varanasi on 
12 Jestha Shukla in the Ikshvaku clan. He is said to have attained moksha at Sikharji on the 
sixth day of the dark half of the month of P ha lgun a. 
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187. Trishashthilkshana Mahapurana is a major Jain text composed largely by Acharya 
Jinasena during the rule of Rashtrakuta ruler Amoghavarsha and completed by his pupil 
Gunabhadra in the 9th century CE. Mahapurana consists of two parts. The first part is Adi 
purdna written by Acharya Jinasena. The second part is Uttarapurana which is the section 
composed by Gunabhadra. 

188. Trilok: The early Jain contemplated the nature of the earth and universe and developed a 
detailed hypothesis on the various aspects of astronomy and cosmology. According to the Jain 
texts, the universe is divided into 3 parts. 

• Urdhva Loka - the realms of the gods or heavens 

• Madhya Loka - the realms of the humans, animals and plants 
Adho Loka - the realms of the hellish beings or the infernal region 

189. Tattva : Jain philosophy explains that seven tattva (truths or fundamental principles) 
constitute reality.These are: 

• jiva- the soul which is characterized by consciousness 

• ajlva- the non-soul 

• asrava (influx)- inflow of auspicious and evil karmic matter into the soul. 

• bandha (bondage)- mutual intermingling of the soul and karmas. 

• samvara (stoppage)- obstruction of the inflow of karmic matter into the soul. 

• nirjara (gradual dissociation)- separation or falling-off of part of karmic matter from 
the soul. 

• moksha (liberation)- complete annihilation of all karmic matter (bound with any 
particular soul). 

• The knowledge of these reals is said to be essential for the liberation of the soul. 

• However , as per one sect of Jain i.e. Shwetamber(Sthanakwasi) , there are total nine 
tattva- 

• (truths or fundamental principles ). 

• Seven tattva are same as above but 2 more tattva are there namely :- 

• 8. Punya (alms-deed) - Which purifies our soul and provide happiness to others 

• 9. Paap (sinful acts) - which impurifies our soul. 

Depiction of the concept of soul (in transmigration ): in Jainism. Golden color represents 
nokarma - the quasi-karmic matter, Cyan color depicts dravya karma- the subtle karmic 
matter, orange represents the bhav karma- the psycho-physical karmic matter and White 
depicts sudhatma, the pure consciousness. 

190. Tattvas:The second part deals with the seven tattvas (fundamental principles or verities): 
jiva (soul), ajlva (non soul), asrava (karmic inflow), bandha (bondage of karmas), samvara 
(stoppage of karmas), nirjara (shedding of karmas) and moksa (emancipation or liberation). 
Together with punya (merit or beneficial karma) and papa (demerit or harmful karma) they form 
nine padartha. Some call all nine as navatattava or nine tattvas. 

191. Tattvarthsutra _A special feature of Acharya Umasvami’s Tattvarthsutra is that it is the 
first Jaina scripture written in the Sanskrit language. The work is of great value for the beginner 
as well as for the learned. Its composition has great charm. Each Sutra is composed in least 
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possible words and can easily be memorized. Many Jains recite these Sutras.Tattvarthsutra is 
invaluable for understanding life, and pursuit of happiness. The hardships and afflictions that we 
have to endure are of our own making. Our deeds, driven by passions, lead to sufferings and 
reproach in this world and in the next. Virtuous activity alone, which is the cause of merit 
(punya), leads to joyous feeling, auspicious life, channing and lustrous physique, and high status. 
Our ultimate goal is the attainment of the divine attributes, in fullness and perfection, of our 
souls. We can reach our goal only through the three-fold path of right faith, right knowledge and 
right conduct. 

192. Tattvarthadhigama Sutra state the twelve householder vows to be: (1) do not kill any 
being, (2) do not lie, (3) do not use another's property without permission, (4) be chaste, (5) limit 
your possessions, (6) take a perpetual and daily vow to go only certain distances and take only 
certain directions, (7) avoid useless talk and action, (8) do not think sinful acts, (9) limit diet and 
enjoyments, (10) worship at fixed times in the morning, noon and evening, (11) fast on some 
days and (12) give charity by donating knowledge, money and such everyday. 

193. Teukaya or fire bodied: Seemingly inanimate forms of different types of fires are living 
beings, e.g. flames, blaze, lightening, forest fire, and hot ash, etc. They have fire bodies, hence 
the name Apakaya which is derived from the Sanskrit term fire, Tejas. 

194. Tiryancha is the term used for plants, animals and insects in Jain philosophy. 

195. TEXT: 

Svetambara Canonical Texts 

Acharanga Sutra 
Sutrakritanga 
Sthananga Sutra 
Samavayanga Sutra 
Vydkhyaprajhapti 
Jnatrdharmakathah 
Upasakadasah 
Antakrddaasah 
Anuttaraupapatikadasah 
Prasnavyakaranani 
Vipakasruta 
Drstivada (now extinct) 

Aupapatika 
Rajaprasnlya 
JTvdjlvdbh igam a 
Prajnapana 
Siiryaprajhapti 
JambiidvTpaprajhapti 
Candraprajhapti 
Nirayarvall 
Kalpavatamsikah 


Angagama 


Upanga agamas 
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Puspikah 

Puspaculikah 

Vrasnidasah 


Chedasutra 

Acaradasah 

Brhatkalpa 

Vyavahara 

Nishitha 

Mahdnisltha 

JTtakalpa 

Kalpa Sutra 

Mulasutra 

Dasavaikalika 

Uttaradhyayana 

Avasyaka 

Pindaniryukyti 

Prakirnaka sutra 

Catuhsarana 

Aturapratydkhyand 

Bhaktaparijhd 

Samstaraka 

Tandulavaicarika 

Candravedhyaka 

Devendrastava 

Ganividya 

Mahdpratydkhyana 

VTrastava 

Culikasutra 

Nandl-sutra 

Anuyogadvara-siitra 

Digambara Texts 

Agamas 

Shatkliandagama 

Kasayapahuda 

Pratham -anuyoga 

Mahapurana 

Adi purana 

Uttarapurana 

Harivamsa Purana 

Carnanuyoga 

Mulachara 

Trivarnacara 

Tattvartha Sutra (Notel) 
Ratnakaranda sravakacara 
Puru§drthasiddhyupaya 

Karnanuyoga 

Gommatsdra 

Suryaprajnapti 

Jayadhavalatika 
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Tiloya Panatti 
Lokavibhaga 

Niyamasara 
Pancastikayasara 
Pravachanasara 
Dravyanuyoga Samayasara 
Aptamimamsa 
Dravyasamgraha 
Jnanarnava 

„ . Sarvarthasiddhi (commentary on 

Commentary Ta „ vanhmam) 


Siribhoovalaya 
Uvasagharam Stotra 
Others Bhaktamara Stotra 
Jinvani 

Namokar Mantra 


196. Uttarapurana is a Jain text composed by Achajya Gunabhadra in the 9th century CE. 
According to the Digambara Uttarapurana text, Mahavira was born in Kundpur in the 
Kingdom of the Videhas. 

197. Uvasaggaharam Stotra is an adoration of the twenty-third TTirthankara Parshvanatha. 
This Stotra was composed by Achatya Bhadrabahu who lived in around 2nd-4th century AD. 

It is believed to eliminate obstacles, hardships, and miseries, if chanted with complete faith.lt 
is widely recited in the Jain community. 

198. Utsarpini: Jaina cosmology divides the worldly cycle of time ( kalpakala ) in two parts or 
half-cycles (kala) - ascending ( utsarpini) and descending ( avasarpinT) - each consisting of 10 x 
1 crore x 1 crore addhasagaropama (10 kotikotl sagaropama). Thus, one cycle of time 
{kalpakala) gets over in 20 kotikotl sagaropama. 

During the ascending period (utsarpini) of the half-cycle {kala), in the regions of Bharata and 
Airavata, there is the all-round increase in age, strength, stature and happiness of the living 
beings, while during the descending period ( avasarpinT) of the half-cycle, there is the all-round 
deterioration. Each half-cycle is further divided into six periods of time. The periods in the 
descending {avasarpinT) half-cycle are tenned as: 

1. susama-susama, of 4 kotikotl sagaropama 

2. susama, of 3 kotikotl sagaropama 

3. susama-dusama, of 2 kotikotl sagaropama 

4. dusama-susama, of 1 kotikotl sagaropama minus 42,000 years 

5. dusama, of 21,000 years 
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6. dusama-dusama, of 21,000 years 

199. Universe or Loka is finite and is immersed in infinite 

200. Universe according to jains: According to Jains, the Universe is made up of six simple and 
eternal substances called dravya which are broadly categorized under Jiva (Living Substances) 
and Ajiva (Non Living Substances) as follows: 

201. Umaswami- Acarya- See acharya Umaswami 

202. Uvasagharam Stotra is an ode to Parshvanatha which was written by Bhadrabahu. 

203 Vajraghosha (Thunder), an elephant - He was then reborn as an elephant because of the 
"violence of the death and distressing thoughts he harbored at the time of his previous death.” 
Vajraghosha lived in the forests of Vindyachal. Kamath was reborn as a serpent. King Aravinda, 
after the death of his minister's son, renounced his throne and led an ascetic life. When an angry 
Vajraghosha approached Aravinda, the ascetic saw that the elephant was the reborn Marubhuti. 
Aravinda asked the elephant to give up "sinful acts, remove his demerits from the past, realize 
that injuring other beings is the greatest sin, and begin practicing the vows") The elephant 
realized his error, became calm, and bowed at Aravinda's feet. When Vajraghosha went to a river 
one day to drink, the serpent Kamath bit him. He died peacefully this time, however, without 
distressing thoughts 

204. Vastutva (functionality): capacity by which a substance has function. 

205. Vanaspatikaya or plant bodied:It is well known that plants grow, reproduce, etc., and they 
are accepted as living beings. Trees, plants, branches, flowers, leaves,and seeds, etc. are some 
examples of plant life. The Sanskrit term for plant is Vanaspati and therefore such Jivas are 
called Vanaspatikaya Jiva.A plant life can have one or more souls in a single body and, 
depending upon this, plant life is further divided into the following two sub-categories: at 35 & 
36 

A. Pratyek Vanaspatikaya:Pratyek means one. Such plant life has one soul in one body. 
Therefore,they are called pratyek vanaspatikaya. Trees, plants, bushes, stem,branches, 
leaves, and seeds, etc. are all examples of pratyek vanaspatikaya jiva. 

B. Sadharan Vanaspatikaya:Sadharan means common. In such plant life many souls 
occupy the samebody making this type of plant life multi-organic. Therefore, such plant 
life is called sadharan vanaspatikaya. Such plant lives have an infinite number of souls in 
one body are called "Anantkaya". Roots such as potatoes, carrots, onions, garlic, beats, 
etc. belong to this category. 

C. Vayukaya or air bodied: Seemingly inanimate forms of air are actually living beings 
e.g. wind, whirlwinds, and cyclones, etc. They have gaseous bodies, hence the name. 
Vayukay which is derived from the Sanskrit term for gas, Vayu. 

206. Vyantara (intermediaries or peripatetic) celestial beings 

207. Vyavaharanaya: worldly perspective 
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208. Videha Kshetra Heaven for highest celestial state. The five lands of the Bharat Kshetra 
are currently in the 5th Ara (a degraded time-cycle in which Tirthankaras do not take birth) 
The most recent Tirthankara present on Bharat Kshetra (present world) was Vardhamana 
Mahavira, whom historians estimate lived between 599-527 BCE, the last in a cycle of 24 
Tirthankaras. 


209. On Mahavideh Kshetra, the 4th Ara (a spiritually elevated time-cycle) exists 
continuously. There, Tirthankaras perpetually are bom. There are 5 Mahavideh Kshetras, 
each being a separate land. At present, there are 4 Tirthankars residing in each Mahavideh 
Kshetra. Thus there are a total of 20 Tirthankaras residing there, Simandhar Swami being 
one among them. Tirthankara Simandhar Swami resides at Mahavideh Kshetra, another 
land within the Jain cosmological universe. Arihant Simandhar Swami is believed to be 
currently 150,000 earth years old (equivalent to 49 years at Mahavideh Kshetra), and has a 
remaining lifespan of 125,000 earth years.. He lives in the city of Pundarikgiri, the capital 
of Pushpakalavati, one of 32 geographical divisions on Mahavideh Kshetra. Pundarikgiri is 
ruled by King Shreyans, who is Simandhar Swami’s father. His mother is Queen Satyaki. 
While pregnant with Simandhar Swami, Queen Satyaki had a sequence of auspicious 
dreams indicating that she would give birth to a Tirthankara. Simandhar Swami was bom 
with three complete aspects of Gnan, Self-knowledge: 

210. Yashovijaya (1624-1688), a seventeenth-century Jain philosopher-monk, was a notable 

Indian philosopher and logician. He was a thinker, prolific writer and commentator who 
had a strong and lasting influence on Jainism. He was a disciple of Muni Nayavijaya in the 
lineage of Jain monk Hiravijaya (belonging to the Tapa Gaccha tradition 
of Svetambara Jains) who influenced the Mughal Emperor Akbar to give up eating 
meat. He is also known as Yashovijayji with honorifics 

like Mahopadhyaya or Upadhyaya or Gani. 

211. YOGA- Overview 

The first two are the two ontological categories of the soul jTva and the non-soul ajiva, namely 
the axiom that they exist. The third truth is that through the interaction, called yoga, between the 
two substances, soul and non-soul, karmic matter flows into the soul ( asrava ), clings to it, 
becomes converted into karma and the fourth truth acts as a factor of bondage ( bandha ), 
restricting the manifestation of the consciousness intrinsic to it. The fifth truth states that a 
stoppage ( samvara ) of new karma is possible through asceticism through practice of right 
conduct, faith and knowledge. An intensification of asceticism bums up the existing kanna - 
this sixth truth is expressed by the word nirjara. The final truth is that when the soul is freed 
from the influence of karma, it reaches the goal of Jaina teaching, which is liberation or moksa. 
In some texts punya or spiritual merit and papa or spiritual demerit are counted among the 
fundamental reals. But in major Jain texts like Tattvarthasutra the number of tattvas is seven 
because both punya and papa are included in asrava or bandha. According to the Jain text, 
Sarvarthasiddhi, translated by S.A. Jain: It is not necessary to include these (merit and 
demerit), as these are implied in influx and bondage. If it were so, the mention of influx etc. is 
unnecessary, as these are included in the soul and the non-soul. No, it is not unnecessary. Here 
liberation is the main theme of the work. So that must be mentioned. And that (liberation) is 
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preceded by the cycle of births and deaths. Influx and bondage are the main causes of 
transmigration. Stoppage and gradual dissociation are the chief causes of liberation. Hence these 
are mentioned severally in order to indicate the chief causes and effects. It is well-known that 
the particulars implied in the general are mentioned separately according to needs. 

212. Worldly soul is considered to be infected by matter which subdues these “four 
infinities” four prime properties, which are infinite knowledge, infinite power of 
awareness, infinite bliss and infinite potency- to different extent. 
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CHAPTER III 
Jain Cosmology 










ABSTRACT 


Jain cosmology is the description of the shape and functioning of the Universe ( loka ) 
and its constituents (such as living beings, matter, space, time etc.) according 
to Jainism. Jain cosmology considers the universe as an uncreated entity that has 
existed since infinity with neither beginning nor end. Jain texts describe the shape of 
the universe as similar to a man standing with legs apart and arm resting on his waist. 
This Universe, according to Jainism, is broad at the top, narrow at the middle and once 
again becomes broad at the bottom. 
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COSMOS: Moral rewards and sufferings are not the work of a divine being, but a result of an 
innate moral order in the cosmos; a self-regulating mechanism whereby the individual reaps the 
fruits of his own actions through the workings of the karmas. 

What is known and what is unknown: Saplabhangi: For instance, the word ‘unknowable’ is a 
contradiction of its own sense. Herbert Spencer meant was that which could not be fully known, 
not that which was wholly unknowable; for the mere fact that we know that there is a thing, 
however unknowable be its attributes, removes it from the category of the unknowable or 
u nkn own and puts it in that of the known. 





The Jaina method is calculated to overcame this difficulty. It maintains that full knowledge of a 
thing is possible only when it has been looked at from all the different points of view which 
exhaust the categories of knowledge. For instance, to kn ow merely what a thing is, is not 
enough; we ought also to know what it is not. But as we are not here concerned with the 
Saplabhangi. It only remains to be added that the ‘Key of Knowledge' does not blindly follow the 
teaching of any particular sect or creed, not even of Jainism to which sublime and noble faith the 
author has the privilege of belonging by a happy incident of birth. The views set out herein are 
based on a study of the nature of things, and the interpretation of the scriptures of some of the 
prevailing religions has been undertaken only to show that the impartial conclusions of reason 
are precisely those which have been set before men in the form of doctrines and myths. 
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In dealing with the basic principles of religion it was not found necessary to go into a minute 
analysis of all the existing religions of the world, inasmuch as a survey of the principles 
underlying those actually dealt with sufficiently disposes of them all. Besides, a thorough 
treatment of each religion separately would have swelled the bulk of any book beyond all 
proportion, voluminous as this paper already is. 1 

Godlines 

Jainism does not teach the dependency on any supreme being for enlightenment. The Tirthankara 
is a guide and teacher who points the way to enlightenment, but the struggle for enlightenment is 
one's own. In Jainism, godliness is said to be the inherent quality of every soul (or every living 
organism) characterizing infinite bliss, infinite power, Kevala Jnana (pure infinite knowledge),1 3 1 
infinite perception, and perfect manifestations of (countably) infinite other attributes. There are 
two possible views after this point. One is to look at the soul from the perspective of the soul 
itself. This entails explanations of the properties of the soul, its exact structure, composition and 
nature, the nature of various states that arise from it and their source attributes as is done in the 
deep and arcane texts of Samayasara, Niyamasara and Pravachanasara. Another view is to 
consider things apart from the soul and its relationships with the soul. According to this view, the 
qualities of a soul are subdued due to karmas of the soul. Karmas are the fundamental particles 
of nature in Jainism. One who achieves this state of soul through right belief, right knowledge 
and right conduct can be tenned a god. This perfection of soul is called Kevalin. A god thus 
becomes a liberated soul - liberated of miseries, cycles of rebirth, world, karmas and finally 
liberated of body as well. This is called nirvana or moksha. 

Jains believe that to attain enlightenment and ultimately liberation from all kannic bonding, one 
must practice the ethical principles not only in thought, but also in words (speech) and action. 
Such a practice through lifelong work towards oneself is regarded as observing the Mahavrata 
("Great Vows"). 

Gods can be thus categorized into embodied gods also known as arihantas and non-embodied 
formless gods who are called Siddhas. Jainism considers the devis and dev as to be souls who 
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dwell in heavens owing to meritorious deeds in their past lives. These souls are in heavens for a 
fixed lifespan and even they have to undergo reincarnation as humans to achieve moksha. 

Thus, there are infinite gods in Jainism, all equivalent, liberated, and infinite in the manifestation 
of all attributes. The Self and karmas are separate substances in Jainism, the former living and 
the latter non-living. The attainment of enlightenment and the one who exists in such a state, then 
those who have achieved such a state can be termed gods. Therefore, beings (Arihant) who've 
attained omniscience (kevala jnana ) are worshipped as gods. The quality of godliness is one and 
the same in all of them. Jainism is sometimes regarded as a transtheistic religion, 1 ^ though it can 
be atheistic or polytheistic based on the way one defines "God". 

God in Jainism 

In Jainism, godliness is said to be the inherent quality of every soul. This quality, however, is 
subdued by the soul's association with kannic matter. All souls who have achieved the natural 
state of infinite bliss, infinite knowledge (kevala jnana), infinite power and infinite perception 
are regarded as God in Jainism. Jainism rejects the idea of a creator deity responsible for the 
manifestation, creation, or maintenance of this universe. According to Jain doctrine, the universe 
and its constituents (soul, matter, space, time, and principles of motion) have always existed. All 
the constituents and actions are governed by universal natural laws and perfect soul, an 
immaterial entity cannot create or affect a material entity like the universe. 

Definition 

From the essential perspective, the soul of every living organism is perfect in every way, is 
independent of any actions of the organism, and is considered God or to have godliness. But the 
epithet of God is given to the soul in whom its properties manifest in accordance with its 
inherent nature. There are countably infinite souls in the universe. 

According to Ratnakaranda sravakacara (a major Jain text): 



I 
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In the nature of things the true God should be free from the faults and weaknesses of the 
lower nature; [he should be] the knower of all things and the revealer of dharma; in no 

other way can divinity be constituted. 

ll^ll 

He alone who is free from hunger, thirst, senility, disease, birth, death, fear, pride, attachment, 
aversion, infatuation, worry, conceit, hatred, uneasiness, sweat, sleep and surprise is called a 
God. 

Five supreme beings-Panca-Paramesthi 

The five supreme beings are: 

1. Arihant: The awakened souls who have attained keval gyan are considered as Arihant. The 
24 Tirthankaraas or Jinas, the legendary founding figures of Jainism in the present time cycle 
are Arihants. All Tirthankaras are Arihants but not all Arihants are Thirthankars 

2. Siddha (Ashiri): The souls which have been liberated from the birth and death cycle. 

3. Acarya 

4. Upadhyaya ("Preceptors") 

5. Muni or Jain monks 

6. The five initials, viz. A+A+A+U+M are taken as forming the Aum syllable. 

7. Five supreme beings[edit] 

8. Obeisance to Panca-Paramesthi (five supreme beings) 

9. Dravyasamgraha, a major Jain text, succinctly characterizes the five Supreme Beings (Panca- 
Paramesthi. 

10. Definition of the World Teacher (Arhat) - verse 50. 

11. Definition of the liberated souls (Siddha) - verses 51 

12. Definition of the Chief Preceptor (Acarya) - verse 52. 

13. Definition of the Preceptor (Upadhyaya) - verse 53. 

14. Definition of the Ascetic (Sadhu) - verse 54. 

15. Meditate on, recite or chant the sacred mantras, consisting of thirty-five, sixteen, six, five, 
four, two and one letter(s), pronouncing the virtues of the five supreme beings (Panca- 
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Paramesthi). Besides, meditate on and chant other mantras as per the teachings of the 
Preceptor (guru). 

16. Arihant 

Having destroyed the four inimical varieties of karmas (ghatiya karmas), possessed of infinite 

faith, happiness, knowledge and power, and housed in most auspicious body (paramaudarika 

sarlra), that pure soul of the World Teacher (Arhat) should be meditated on. 

— Dravyasamgraha depicting Panca-Paramesthi (five supreme beings) worthy of veneration as 
per Jainism 

In Jainism, the Panca-Paramesthi (Sanskrit for "five supreme beings") are a fivefold hierarchy 
of religious authorities worthy of veneration. The five supreme beings are: 

1. Arihant 

2. Siddha 

3. Acharya (Head of the monastic order) 

4. Upadhyaya ("Preceptor of less advanced ascetics") 

5. Muni ox Jain monks 

Arihant 

A human being who conquers all inner passions and possesses infinite right knowledge ( Kevala 
Jnana) is revered as an arihant in Jainism. A They are also called Jinas (conquerors) or Kevalin 
(omniscient beings). An arihant is a soul who has destroyed all passions, is totally unattached 
and without any desire and hence is able to destroy the four ghatiya karmas and attain kevala 
jnana , or omniscience. Such a soul still has a body and four aghatiya karmas. Arihantas, at the 
end of their human life-span, destroy all remaining aghatiya karmas and attain Siddhahood. 
There are two kinds of kevalin or arihant : 

• Samanya Kevalin- Ordinary victors, who are concerned with their own salvation. 

• Tirthankara Kevalin-T wenty-four human spiritual guides (teaching gods), who show the 
true path to salvation. 

The word Tirthankara signifies the founder of a tirtha which means a fordable passage across a 
sea. The Tirthankara show the "fordable path" across the sea of intenninable births and deaths. 
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Jain philosophy divides the wheel of time in two halves, UtsarpinI or ascending time cycle and 
avasarpim, the descending time cycle. Exactly 24 Tirthankara are said to grace each half of the 
cosmic time cycle. Rishabhanatha was the first Tirthankara and Mahavira was the last 
Tirthankara of avasarpim. 



Image of Vardhamana Mahavira, the 24th and last Tirthankara (PhotoiSamanar Hills) 
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Tirthankara revive the fourfold order of Shraman, Shramani, Sravaka, and Srdvika called 
sangha. Tirthankara can be called teaching gods who teach the Jain philosophy. However it 
would be a mistake to regard the tirthankara as gods analogous to the gods of the Hindu 
pantheon despite the superficial resemblances between Jain and Hindu ways of worship. 
Tirthankara, being liberated, are beyond any kind of transactions with the rest of the universe. 
They are not the beings who exercise any sort of creative activity or who have the capacity or 
ability to intervene in answers to prayers. 

Tirthamkara-nama-karma is a special type of karma, bondage of which raises a soul to the 
supreme status of a tirthankara. 


Below are the details of the present 24 Tirthankars in the Bharatkshetra of Jambudweep. 


1. Shri Rishabdev (Adinath) 


Heaven before Birth : 

Sarva rthasiddha 

Father: 

King Nabhi 

Mother: 

Marudevi 

Birthplace : 

Vinittanagari, Palitana 

Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Ox / Bull 

Height: 

500 Dhanusha 

Age : 

8,400,000 Purva 

Diksha Tree : 

Vata(Banyan) 

Yaksha: 

Gomukha 

Yakshini : 

Chakresvari 

Place of Nirvana : 

Ashtapad 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Jeth Vad 4 

Janma : 

Fagan Vad 8 

Diksha : 

Fagan Vad 8 

Keval Gyan : 

Maha Vad 11 

Moksha : 

Posh Vad 13 

Mystery behind the name 


He had a sign of an ox on his thigh. The mother Marudeva saw 14 dreams, of which the first was 
that of an ox. He started the religion after a time span of 18 koda Kodi Sagaropam (Sagaropam 
itself is almost an innumerable number, therefore 18 KodaKodi sagaropam is a countless 
number). Therefore, he was also known as Adinath (The first one). 
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2. Shri Ajitnath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Vijayavimana 

Father: 

King Jitshatru 

Mother: 

Vijaya Rani 

Birthplace : 

Ayodhya, Shikharji 

Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Elephant 

Height: 

450 Dhanusha 

Age : 

7,200,000 Purva 

Diksha Tree : 

Sala (Shorea Robusta) 

Yaksha: 

Mahayaksha 

Yakshini : 

Ajitabala 

Place of Nirvana : 

Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Vaisakh Sud 13 

Janma : 

Maha Sud 8 

Diksha : 

Maha Sud 9 

Keval Gyan : 

Posh Sud 11 

Moksha : 

Chaitra Sud 5 

Mystery behind the name 

The parents of Lord Ajit would always involve themselves in games and sports. Each time they 
did so, the father invariably won the game against his mother. But after the conception of lord 

Ajit his mother would always win the games. Thus she named him ‘Ajit’ or the unconquered 

one. 

3. Shri Sambhavnath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Uvarimagraiveka 

Father: 

Jitari 

Mother: 

Senamata 

Birthplace : 

Savathi, Sravasti 

Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Horse 

Height: 

400 Dhanusha 

Age : 

6,000,000 Purva 

Diksha Tree : 

Prayala 

Yaksha: 

Trimukha 

Yakshini : 

Prajnapti 

Place of Nirvana : 

Samet Shikhar 

Kalyanaks 
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Chyavan : 

Fagan Sud 8 

Janma : 

Magsar Sud 14 

Diksha : 

Magasar Sud 15 

Keval Gyan : 

Asho Vad 5 

Moksha : 

Chaitra Sud 5 

Mystery behind the name 

When the Lord Sambhav was conceived the production of grains increased and there was much 

prosperity. There were no droughts or famine. Hence he was called Sambhav or possible. 

4. Shri Abhinandan Swami 


Heaven before Birth : 

Jayantavimana 

Father: 

Sambararaja 

Mother: 

Siddhartha 

Birthplace : 

Ayodhya, Shikharji 

Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Ape 

Height: 

350 Dhanusha 

Age : 

5,000,000 Purva 

Diksha Tree : 

Priyangu 

Yaksha: 

Yakshesvara 

Yakshini : 

Vajrasrinkhala 

Place of Nirvana : 

Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Vaisakh Sud 4 

Janma : 

Maha Sud 2 

Diksha : 

Maha Sud 12 

Keval Gyan : 

Posh Sud 14 

Moksha : 

Vaisakh Sud 8 

Mystery behind the name 


After the conception of Lord Abhinandan, the Lord Indira would often come and greet the 
unborn child and also praise Him. Also, people in the family and the state became happy and 
they congratulated each other. So the child came to be known as Abhinandan. 

5. Shri Sumatinath 

Heaven before Birth : Jayantavimana 

Father: Megharaja 

Mother: Mangala 

Birthplace : Ayodhya, Shikharji 


Complexion : 
Symbol : 


Golden 
Red Goose 
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Height: 

300 Dhanusha 

Age : 

4,000,000 Purva 

Diksha Tree : 

Sala 

Yaksha: 

Purushadatta 

Yakshini : 

Tumburu and Mahakali 

Place of Nirvana : 

Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Shravan Sud 2 

Janma : 

Vaisakh Sud 8 

Diksha : 

Vaisakh Sud 9 

Keval Gyan : 

Chaitra Sud 11 

Moksha : 

Chaitra Sud 9 

Mystery behind the name 

From the time the child was conceived by his mother she had a strange and astonishing 
enlightenment of wisdom and knowledge. She then decided to call the child Sumati or the one 

with good wisdom. 

6. Shri Padmaprabhu 


Heaven before Birth : 

Uvarimagraiveka 

Father: 

Sridhara 

Mother: 

Susima 

Birthplace : 

Kausambi, Samet Shikhar 

Complexion : 

Red 

Symbol : 

Lotus bud 

Height: 

250 Dhanusha 

Age : 

3,000,000 Purva 

Diksha Tree : 

Chhatra 

Yaksha: 

Manovega or Manogupti 

Yakshini : 

Kusuma and Syama 

Place of Nirvana : 

Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Posh Vad 6 

Janma : 

Asho Vad 12 

Diksha : 

Asho Vad 13 

Keval Gyan : 

Chaitra Sud 11 

Moksha : 

Chaitra Sud 9 

Mystery behind the name 
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When the Lord Padma was concieved by his mother, she had a desire to recline on the bed of the 
Lotus flowers. One of the Gods, fulfilled her desire by creating a recliner made of lotus petals for 
her. The child that was bom also had the rosy complexion of a lotus flower. Hence he was called 

Padma or the Lotus flower. 

7. Shri Suparshvanath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Madhyamagraiveka 

Father: 

Pratishtharaja 

Mother: 

Prithvi 

Birthplace : 

Kausambi, Samet Shikhar 

Complexion : 

Emerald 

Symbol : 

Swastika 

Height: 

200 Dhanusha 

Age : 

2,000,000 Purva 

Diksha Tree : 

Sirisha 

Yaksha: 

Matanga and Santa 

Yakshini : 

Varanandi and Kali 

Place of Nirvana : 

Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Shravan Vad 8 

Janma : 

Jeth Sud 12 

Diksha : 

Jeth Sud 13 

Keval Gyan : 

Maha Vad 6 

Moksha : 

Maha Vad 7 

Mystery behind the name 

The mother had a disease on both the sides, but when the Lord Supashva was conceived , she 
was totally cured and became glittering like Gold. Thus the name was kept as Suparshva. 

8. Shri Chandraprabhu Swami 


Heaven before Birth : 

Vijayanta 

Father: 

Mahasenaraja 

Mother: 

Lakshmana 

Birthplace : 

Chandrapura, Samet Shikhar 

Complexion : 

White 

Symbol : 

Moon 

Height: 

150 Dhanusha 

Age : 

1,000,000 Purva 

Diksha Tree : 

Naga 

Yaksha: 

Vijaya and Bhrikuti 

Yakshini : 

Vijaya and Jvalamalini 

Place of Nirvana : 

Shikharji 
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Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Fagan Vad 5 

Janma : 

Magasar Vad 12 

Diksha : 

Magasar Vad 13 

Keval Gyan : 

Maha Vad 7 

Moksha : 

Shravan Vad 7 

Mystery behind the name 

When the Lord Chandra was conceived, his mother felt a longing for the moon. Her complexion 
glowed of happiness with radiance and the beauty of the moon. So the child that had brought that 
glow to the mother came to be called Chandra or the Moon. 

9. Shri Suvidhinath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Anatadevaloka 

Father: 

Sugrivaraja 

Mother: 

Ramarani 

Birthplace : 

Kanandinagari, Shikharji 

Complexion : 

White 

Symbol : 

Crab 

Height: 

100 Dhanusha 

Age : 

2,000,000 Purva 

Diksha Tree : 

Sali 

Yaksha: 

Ajita and Sutaraka 

Yakshini : 

Mahakali 

Place of Nirvana : 

Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Maha Vad 9 

Janma : 

Kartak Vad 5 

Diksha : 

Kartak Vad 6 

Keval Gyan : 

Kartak Sud 3 

Moksha : 

Bhadarva Sud 9 

Mystery behind the name 

The mother of Lord Suvidhi achieved success and prosperity in every endeavour she undertook, 

so she called her child Suvidhi. 

10. Shri Shitalnath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Achyutadevaloka 

Father: 

Dridharatha-raja 

Mother: 

Nanda 

Birthplace : 

Bhadrapura, Shikharji 
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Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Srivatsa 

Height: 

90 Dhanusha 

Age : 

100,000 Purva 

Diksha Tree : 

Priyangu 

Yaksha: 

Brahma and Asoka 

Yakshini : 

Manavi 

Place of Nirvana : 

Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Chaitra Vad 6 

Janma : 

Posh Vad 12 

Diksha : 

Posh Vad 13 

Keval Gyan : 

Magasar Vad 14 

Moksha : 

Chaitra Vad 2 

Mystery behind the name 

The father of Lord Sheetal was troubled with a malignant heat disease. The medications that he 
was taking did not help him in any way. Since the conception of the child the father was instantly 
relieved of his heat disease and hence they called the child Sheetal or the cool one. 

11. Shri Shreyanshnath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Achyutadevaloka 

Father: 

Vishnuraja 

Mother: 

Vishna 

Birthplace : 

Simhapuri, Shikharji 

Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Rhinocerous / Garuda 

Height: 

80 Dhanusha 

Age : 

8,400,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Tanduka 

Yaksha: 

Yakshet 

Yakshini : 

Manavi 

Place of Nirvana : 

Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Vaisakh Vad 6 

Janma : 

Maha Vad 12 

Diksha : 

Maha Vad 13 

Keval Gyan : 

Posh Vad Amaas 

Moksha : 

Ashadh Vad 3 
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Mystery behind the name 


The father of Lord Shreyans had a bed, which was the family heirloom that had been bestowed 
by the gods. But whoever reclined on it would be greatly inconvenienced. When the child was 
conceived the mother of the child had a great desire to recline on this bed and she did so. But the 
gods did her no harm as they realized that she was bearing the Lord. The mother was saved due 
to her being in family state. So she called her son Shreyans. 

12. Shri Vasupujya Swami 


Heaven before Birth : 

Pranatadevaloka 

Father: 

Vasupujya 

Mother: 

Jaya 

Birthplace : 

Champapuri, Shikharji 

Complexion : 

Ruddy 

Symbol : 

Female buffalo 

Height: 

70 Dhanusha 

Age : 

7,200,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Patala 

Yaksha: 

Kumara 

Yakshini : 

Chanda; or Gandhari 

Place of Nirvana : 

Samed Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Jeth Sud 9 

Janma : 

Maha Vad 14 

Diksha : 

Maha Vad Amaas 

Keval Gyan : 

Maha Sud 2 

Moksha : 

Asadh Sud 14 

Mystery behind the name 

When the Lord Vasupujya was 

conceived the god Indra started venerating the mother of the 

unborn child. Also the Vaishram Gods started showering the kingdom with diamonds and 
precious stones, so he came to be called Vasupujya. 

13. Shri Vimalnath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Mahasaradevaloka 

Father: 

Kritavarmaraja 

Mother: 

Syama 

Birthplace : 

Kampilyapura, Shikharji 

Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Boar 

Height: 

60 Dhanusha 

Age : 

6,000,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Jambu 

Yaksha: 

Shanmukha 
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Yakshini : 

Place of Nirvana : 


Vidita 

Shikharji 


Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Vaisakh Sud 12 

Janma : 

Maha Sud 3 

Diksha : 

Maha Sud 4 

Keval Gyan : 

Posh Sud 6 

Moksha : 

Jeth Vad 7 

Mystery behind the name 

When he was in his mother’s womb, both body and mind became pure with his grace. The Lord, 
destroyed the unclean karmas with purity of his mind. So he was known as Vimal or the relaxed 

one. 

14. Shri Ananthnath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Pranatadevaloka 

Father: 

Simhasena 

Mother: 

Sujasa 

Birthplace : 

Ayodhya, Shihkarji 

Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Bear 

Height: 

50 Dhanusha 

Age : 

3,000,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Asoka 

Yaksha: 

Patala 

Yakshini : 

Ankusa; or Anantamati 

Place of Nirvana : 

Samet Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Asadh Vad 7 

Janma : 

Chaitra Vad 13 

Diksha : 

Chaitra Vad 14 

Keval Gyan : 

Chaitra Vad 14 

Moksha : 

Chaitra Sud 5 

Mystery behind the name 


When the Lord Anant was conceived, one day in her dream his mother saw an endless chain of 
diamonds li nk ed together. Hence, she called her son Anant or the endless one. 

15. Shri Dharmanath 


Heaven before Birth : Vijayavimana 

Father: Bhanuraja 
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Mother: 

Suvrita 

Birthplace : 

Ratnapuri, Palitana 

Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Vaj ra 

Height: 

45 Dhanusha 

Age : 

1,000,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Dadhiparna 

Yaksha: 

Kinnara 

Yakshini : 

Manasi 

Place of Nirvana : 

Samet Shi kharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Vaisakh Sud 7 

Janma : 

Maha Sud 3 

Diksha : 

Maha Sud 12 

Keval Gyan : 

Posh sud 15 

Moksha : 

Jeth Sud 5 

Mystery behind the name 

The mother of the Lord became more religious and devout when he was in her womb. Also, the 
lord himself was prone to religion by nature. Thus she resolved to call her son Dhanna. 

16. Shri Shantinath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Sarvarthasiddha 

Father: 

Visvasena 

Mother: 

Achira 

Birthplace : 

Vinittanagari, Palitana 

Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Antelope 

Height: 

40 Dhanusha 

Age : 

100,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Nandi 

Yaksha: 

Garuda 

Yakshini : 

Nirvani 

Place of Nirvana : 

Hastinapuri 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Shravan Vad 7 

Janma : 

Vaishakh Vad 13 

Diksha : 

Vaiskh Vad 14 

Keval Gyan : 

Posh Sud 9 

Moksha : 

Vaisakh Vad 13 
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Mystery behind the name 

When the Lord Shanti was conceived there was an uprising that had been peacefully settled. 

Also, all the diseases which were prevailing in the kingdom disappeared. Since then he came to 

be known as Shanti or peace. 

17. Shri Kunthunath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Sarvarthasiddha 

Father: 

Sura raj a 

Mother: 

Srirani 

Birthplace : 

Gajapura 

Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Goat 

Height: 

35 Dhanusha 

Age : 

95,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Bhilaka 

Yaksha: 

Gandharva 

Yakshini : 

Bala; or Vijaya 

Place of Nirvana : 

Samet Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Asadh Vad 9 

Janma : 

Chaitra Vad 14 

Diksha : 

Chaitra Vad 5 

Keval Gyan : 

Chaitra Vad 5 

Moksha : 

Chaitra Vad 1 

Mystery behind the name 

The mother of Lord Kunthu, one 

day saw a dream in which on a beautiful and fertile wide 

expanse of land there was a huge dome of diamonds and she thus awakened from her sleep. And 

thus she called her son Kunthu. 

18. ShriAranath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Sarvarthasiddha 

Father: 

Sudarsana 

Mother: 

Devi rani 

Birthplace : 

Gajapura 

Complexion : 

Golden 

Symbol : 

Nandyavarta 

Height: 

30 Dhanusha 

Age : 

84,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Amba 

Yaksha: 

Yaksheta 
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Yakshini : Dhana 

Place of Nirvana : Samet Shikharji 


Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Fagan Sud 2 

Janma : 

Magsar Sud 10 

Diksha : 

Magsar Sud 11 

Keval Gyan : 

Kartik Sud 12 

Moksha : 

Magsar Sud 10 

Mystery behind the name 

When the Lord Aranath was conceived his mother in her dream saw a beautiful and huge chakra 

with jewels which resulted in 

the growth of the dynasty. So his mother named him Aranath. 

19. Shri Mallinath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Jayantadevaloka 

Father: 

Kumbharaja 

Mother: 

Prabhavati 

Birthplace : 

Mathura 

Complexion : 

Blue 

Symbol : 

Jar or Kalasa 

Height: 

25 Dhanusha 

Age : 

55,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Asoka 

Yaksha: 

Kubera 

Yakshini : 

Aparajita 

Place of Nirvana : 

Samet Shikhar 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Fagan Sud 4 

Janma : 

Magsar Sud 11 

Diksha : 

Magsar Sud 11 

Keval Gyan : 

Magsar Sud 11 

Moksha : 

Fagan Sud 12 

Mystery behind the name 


When the Lord Malli was conceived his mother had a strong inclination to sleep on a bed 
bedecked with the fragrant flowers of all seasons. Hence she called her child Malli. 

20. Shri Munisuvrat Swami 


Heaven before Birth : Aparajita-devaloka 

Father: Sumitraraja 

Mother: Padmawati 
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Birthplace : 

Rajgir 

Complexion : 

Black 

Symbol : 

Tortoise 

Height: 

20 Dhanusha 

Age : 

30,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Champaka 

Yaksha: 

Varuna 

Yakshini : 

Bahurupini 

Place of Nirvana : 

Samet Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Shravan Sud 15 

Janma : 

Vaisakh Vad 8 

Diksha : 

Fagan Sud 12 

Keval Gyan : 

Shravan Vad 12 

Moksha : 

Vaisakh Vad 9 

Mystery behind the name 

When the child Lord Munisuvrat was conceived, his mother was bound by a vow so the child 

came to be known as Suvrat. 


21. Shri Naminath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Pranatadevaloka 

Father: 

Vijayaraja 

Mother: 

Viprarani 

Birthplace : 

Mathura 

Complexion : 

Yellow or Emerald 

Symbol : 

Blue water-lily; or Asoka tree 

Height: 

15 Dhanusha 

Age : 

10,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Bakula 

Yaksha: 

Bhrikuti 

Yakshini : 

Gandhari 

Place of Nirvana : 

Samet Shikharji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Asho Sud 15 

Janma : 

Ashadh Vad 8 

Diksha : 

Jeth Vad 9 

Keval Gyan : 

Magsar Sud 11 

Moksha : 

Chaitra Vad 10 
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Mystery behind the name 


When the child was conceived the kingdom of Lord Nami was invaded by the enemy. His 
mother felt a desire to go on to the roof of the house and look down upon the enemy and due to 
this with the effect of the child in the womb, the enemy was defeated. The child was hence called 

Nami.. 

22. Shri Neminath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Aparajita 

Father: 

Samudravijaya 

Mother: 

Sivadevi 

Birthplace : 

Ujjain 

Complexion : 

Black 

Symbol : 

Conch 

Height: 

10 Dhanusha 

Age : 

1,000 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Vetasa 

Yaksha: 

Gomedha or Sarvahna 

Yakshini : 

Ambika or Kushmandini 

Place of Nirvana : 

Girnarji 

Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Asho Vad 12 

Janma : 

Shravan Sud 5 

Diksha : 

Shravan Sud 6 

Keval Gyan : 

Bhadarva Vad Amaas 

Moksha : 

Ashadh Sud 8 

Mystery behind the name 

When the child was conceived the mother in her dream saw a huge diamond studded wheel 
spinning. They decided to call the child Arishtanemi (also known as Neminath). 

23. Shri Parshvanath 


Heaven before Birth : 

Pranatadevaloka 

Father: 

Asvasenaraja 

Mother: 

Vamadevi 

Birthplace : 

Varanasi 

Complexion : 

Black 

Symbol : 

Serpent or Snake 

Height: 

9 hands or cubits 

Age : 

100 common years 

Diksha Tree : 

Dhataki 

Yaksha: 

Dharanendra 

Yakshini : 

Padmavati Mata 
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Place of Nirvana : Samet Shikharji 


Kalyanaks 

Chyavan : 

Fagan Vad 4 

Janma : 

Magsar Vad 10 

Diksha : 

Magsar Vad 11 

Keval Gyan : 

Fagan Vad 4 

Moksha : 

Shravan Sud 8 


Mystery behind the name 


When the Lord conceived in his mother’s womb, one day while his parents were asleep in pitch 
darkness, the mother felt that there was a seven headed snake passing by the bedside where they 
were asleep. Drawing her husband’s arm away from where the snake was passing she saved his 
life. She said that she could see the snake even in pitch darkness. This showed the power of the 
embryo. Hence they called their child Parshva. 

24. Shri Mahavir Swami 

Mahavir Swami is called the 24th Tirthankara of the Jain tradition. There is nothing new in his 
teachings. In the four pledges of Parshvanath, he added a fifth vow and that was - to live a life of 
purity. His disciples used to roam naked so he was called Nirgranth. Like Buddha, Mahavir 
Swami considered the purity of body and mind, non-violence and salvation as the ultimate 
purpose of life. But his salvation is different from Buddha's nirvana. In Jainism, the soul's union 
with the divine is considered salvation. Whereas in Buddhism, liberation from rebirth is nirvana. 
Mahavir Swami preached these same principles for almost 30 years and at the age of 72, he gave 
up his body in a place called Pavapuri near Rajgir. 

Mahavir's teachings 

Mahavir used to say that whoever wants to attain Jain nirvana should purify their conduct, 
knowledge, and belief and must follow the five vows. There is great glory of tenacity in Jainism. 
Fasting has also been seen as austerity. No human can be pure from inside without meditating, 
fasting and meditating. If he wants the salvation of his own soul, he has to meditate, fast and 
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meditates. Mahavir insisted on complete non-violence and since then "Ahimsa Paramo Dharma" 
came to be considered as a cardinal principle in Jainism. Digambar and Shwetambar 

Nearly 300 BC Jainism got divided into two sects - Digambara and Shvetambara. Digambar 
worships the naked idol and Shwetambar dresses his idols in white. According to the 2011 
census, there are 44 lakh 51 thousand followers of Jainism in India. They are counted 
among the rich and affluent class. Most of the people of Jainism belong to the merchant 
class. Jainism was not propagated among all people because its rules were tough. The kings 
adopted and propagated Jainism. Most Vaishya classes adopted Jainism. The great scholars 
Mahatma have also joined the followers of Jainism. 
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24. Mahaveer Swami 
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Other names 

Venerated in 

Predecessor 

Symbol 

Height 

Age 

Tree 

Complexion 

Born 

Moksha 

Parents 



n sifiw sjft MPft » 


VTr, Ativir, Vardhamana, Sanmati, Nigantha Nataputta 
Jainism 

Bhagwan Parshvanatha 
Lion 

7 cubits (10.5 feet) 

72 years 

Shala 

Golden 


Personal Information 

6th century BCE (historical) 

C. 599 BCE (traditional) 

Kundalpur, Present-day Nalanda district, Bihar, India 

5th century BCE (historical) 

C. 527 BCE (traditional) 

Pawapuri, Present-day Bihar, India 

• Siddhartha (father) 

• Trishala (mother) 
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Birthplace 
Father 
Mother 
Caste (Varna) 

Dynasty 
Body Colour 
Symbol 
Age 

Body Occupancy 
Incarnation (in womb) 
Birth 
Initiation 

Initiation 

First Food 
Special Food 
Omniscience 
Veershasan Jayanti 
Salvation 
Salvation Place 
Chief Disciples 
(Gandhars) 

Saints (Munis) 

Chief Aryika (Ganini) 
Female saints (Aryikas) 
Male Votaries 
Female Votaries 
Male Demigod 
Female Demigod 


Kundalpur (Nalanda-Bihar) 

King Siddharth 
Queen Trishala 
Kshatriya 
Nath 
Golden 
Lion 
72 Years 
7 Hands 

Asharh Shukla 6 
Chaitra Shukla 13 
Magsir Krishna 10 

Omniscience Forest & Tree-Shand Forest & Sal (Shorea Robusta) 
Tree 

Given By King Vakul Of Kool Village (Kheer) 

Given By Mahasati Chandna In Kaushambi (Kheer) 

Vaishakh Shukla 10 

Shravan Krishna 1 (Day of Lord's First Holy Preaching At Rajgrihi) 

Kartik Krishna 15 

Pavapuri 

11 (Shri Indrabhuti etc.) 

14 Thousand 
Aryika Chandana 
36 Thousand 
1 Lacs 
3 Lacs 
Matang Dev 
Siddhayini Devi 


PANCH KALYANAKA of 24 TIRTHANKAR(repeat) 
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Tirthankar 

Chyavan 

Janma 

Diksha 

Keval 

Gyan 

Moksha 

Shri Aadinath 

Jeth Vad 

4 

Fagan 

Vad 8 

Fagan 

Vad 8 

Maha Vad 

11 

Posh Vad 

13 

Shri Ajitnath 

Vaisakh 

Sud 13 

Maha 

Sud 8 

Maha 

Sud 9 

Posh Sud 

11 

Chaitra 

Sud 5 

Shri 

Sambhavnath 

Fagan 

Sud 8 

Magsar 

Sud 14 

Magasar 

Sud 15 

Asho Vad 

5 

Chaitra 

Sud 5 

Shri 

Abhinandan 

Swami 

Vaisakh 

Sud 4 

Maha 

Sud 2 

Maha 

Sud 12 

Posh Sud 

14 

Vaisakh 

Sud 8 

Shri 

Sumatinath 

Shravan 

Sud 2 

Vaisakh 

Sud 8 

Vaisakh 

Sud 9 

Chaitra 

Sud 11 

Chaitra 

Sud 9 

Shri Padma 

Prabh Swami 

Posh Vad 

6 

Asho Vad 

12 

Asho 

Vad 13 

Chaitra 

Sud 11 

Chaitra 

Sud 9 
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Shri 

Suparshvanath 

Shravan 

Vad 8 

Jeth Sud 

12 

Jeth Sud 

13 

Maha Vad 

6 

Maha 

Vad 7 

Shri Chandra 

Fagan 

Magasar 

Magasar 

Maha Vad 

Shravan 

Prabh Swami 

Vad 5 

Vad 12 

Vad 13 

7 

Vad 7 

Shri Suvidhi 

Maha 

Kartak 

Kartak 

Kartak 

Bhadarva 

Nath 

Vad 9 

Vad 5 

Vad 6 

Sud 3 

Sud 9 

Shri Shitalnath 

Chaitra 

Vad 6 

Posh Vad 

12 

Posh Vad 

13 

Magasar 

Vad 14 

Chaitra 

Vad 2 

Shri 

Vaisakh 

Maha 

Maha 

Posh Vad 

Ashadh 

Shreyansnath 

Vad 6 

Vad 12 

Vad 13 

Amaas 

Vad 3 

Shri Vasupujya 

Jeth Sud 

Maha 

Maha 

Maha Sud 

Asadh 

Swami 

9 

Vad 14 

Vad 

Amaas 

2 

Sud 14 

Shri Vimalnath 

Vaisakh 

Sud 12 

Maha 

Sud 3 

Maha 

Sud 4 

Posh Sud 

6 

Jeth Vad 

7 
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14 

Shri Anantnath 

15 

Shri 

Dharmanath 

16 

Shri Shantinath 

17 

Shri 

Kunthunath 

18 

Shri Arnath 

19 

Shri Mallinath 

20 

Shri Muni 

Suvrat Swami 

21 

Shri Naminath 



Sud 7 


Vad 7 



Sud 15 



Chaitra 

Vad 13 

Chaitra 

Vad 14 

Chaitra 

Vad 14 

Chaitra 

Sud 5 

Maha 

Sud 3 

Maha 

Sud 12 

Posh sud 

15 

Jeth Sud 5 

Vaishakh 

Vad 13 

Vaiskh 

Vad 14 

Posh Sud 

9 

Vaisakh 

Vad 13 

Chaitra 

Vad 14 

Chaitra 

Vad 5 

Chaitra 

Vad 5 

Chaitra 

Vad 1 

Magsar 

Sud 10 

Magsar 

Sud 11 

Kartik 

Sud 12 

Magsar 

Sud 10 

Magsar 

Sud 11 

Magsar 

Sud 11 

Magsar 

Sud 11 

Fagan 

Sud 12 

Vaisakh 

Vad 8 

Fagan 

Sud 12 

Shravan 

Vad 12 

Vaisakh 

Vad 9 

Ashadh 

Jeth Vad 

Magsar 

Chaitra 
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15 

Vad 8 

9 

Sud 11 

Vad 10 

22 

Shri Neminath 

Asho 

Vad 12 

Shravan 

Sud 5 

Shravan 

Sud 6 

Bhadarva 

Vad 

Amaas 

Ashadh 

Sud 8 

23 

Shri 

Parsvanath 

Fagan 

Vad 4 

Magsar 

Vad 10 

Magsar 

Vad 11 

Fagan 

Vad 4 

Shravan 

Sud 8 

24 

Shri Mahavir 

Swami 

Asadh 

Sud 6 

Chaitra 

Sud 13 

Kartak 

Vad 10 

Vaisakh 

Sud 10 

Asho Vad 

Amaas 



Although the siddhas (the liberated beings) are formless and without a body, this is how the Jain temples 
often depict them. Previous pic 

Ultimately all arihantas become siddhas, or liberated souls, at the time of their nirvana. A 
siddha is a soul who is permanently liberated from the transmigratory cycle of birth and death. 
Such a soul, having realized its true self, is free from all the Karmas and embodiment. They are 
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formless and dwell in Siddhashila (the realm of the liberated beings) at the apex of the universe 
in infinite bliss, infinite perception, infinite knowledge and infinite energy. 

The Acharanga Sutra 1.197 describes siddhas in this way: 

The liberated soul is not long nor small nor round nor triangular nor quadrangular nor circular; it 
is not black nor blue nor red nor green nor white; neither of good nor bad smell; not bitter nor 
pungent nor astringent nor sweet; neither rough nor soft; neither heavy nor light; neither cold nor 
hot; neither harsh nor smooth; it is without body, without resurrection, without contact (of 
matter), it is not feminine nor masculine nor neuter. The siddha perceives and knows all, yet is 
beyond comparison. Its essence is without form; there is no condition of the unconditioned. It is 
not sound, not colour, not smell, not taste, not touch or anything of that kind. As per the Jain 
cosmology Siddhahood is the ultimate goal of all souls. There are infinite souls who have 
become siddhas and infinite more who will attain this state of liberation. According to Jainism, 
Godhood is not a monopoly of some omnipotent and powerful being(s). All souls, with right 
perception, knowledge and conduct can achieve self-realisation and attain this state. Once 
achieving this state of infinite bliss and having destroyed all desires, the soul is not concerned 
with worldly matters and does not interfere in the working of the universe, as any activity or 
desire to interfere will once again result in influx of karmas and thus loss of liberation. 

Jains pray to these passionless Gods not for any favors or rewards but rather pray to the qualities 
of the God with the objective of destroying the karmas and achieving the Godhood. This is best 
understood by the term vandetadgunalabhdhaye - i.e. "we pray to the attributes of such Gods to 
acquire such attributes" 

According to Anne Vallely: 

Jainism is not a religion of coming down. In Jainism it is we who must go up. We only have to 
help ourselves. In Jainism we have to become God. That is the only thing. 
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Devas 



Symbolic depiction ofSamsara( RIGHT) 

Idol of Padmavati devT, sasanadevl of Lord Parshvanatha at Walkeshwar Temple. She is one of 
the most popular demi-goddess amongst the Jains. According to Digambar Terapanth, worship of 
such deities is considered as mithyatva or wrong belief. However, in the Bispanthi Digambar 
tradition and the Shwetambar tradition, Padmavati is a popular Jain goddess. 

Jain cosmology offers an elaborate description of heavenly beings {devas), but these beings are 
neither viewed as creators nor are they immortal; they are subject to suffering and change like all 
other living beings, and must eventually die. In this way, they are similar to the devas of 
Buddhism. English-language material tends to retain the term "deva" or describe these beings as 
"deities", "gods" and "goddesses.” 

Jainism describes existence of sasanadevatas and sasanadevis, the attendants of a Tirthankara, 
who create the samavasarana or the divine preaching assembly of a Tirthankara. Such heavenly 
beings are classified as:- 

• Bhavanapatis - Devas dwelling in abodes 

• Vyantaras - Intermediary devas 

• Jyotiskas - Luminaries 

• Vaimanikas - Astral devas 

The souls on account of accumulation of meritorious karmas reincarnate in heavens as devas. 
Although their life span is quite long, after their merit karmas are exhausted, they once again 
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have to reincarnate back into the realms of humans, animals or hells depending on their karmas. 
As these devas themselves are not liberated, they have attachments and passions and hence not 
worthy of worship. 

Acarya Hemachandra decries the worship of such devas: 

These heavenly beings (devas above) tainted with attachment and passion; having women and 
weapons by their side, favour some and disfavour some; Such heavenly beings (devas) should 
not be worshipped by those who desire emancipation. 

Worship of such devas is considered as mithyatva or wrong belief leading to bondage of karmas. 

Jain opposition to creationism 

Jain scriptures reject God as the creator of the universe. Further, it asserts that no God is 
responsible or causal for actions in the life of any living organism. Acarya Hemacandra in the 
12th century put forth the Jain view of the universe in the Yogasastra : 

This universe is not created nor sustained by anyone; It is self-sustaining, without any base or 


support 



1 Lakh Yojan Diameter 


JambuDweep 


According to Jain doctrine, the universe and its constituents—soul, matter, space, time, and 
principles of motion—have always existed. Jainism does not support belief in a creator deity. All 
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the constituents and actions are governed by universal natural laws. It is not possible to create 
matter out of nothing and hence the sum total of matter in the universe remains the same (similar 
to law of conservation of mass). Jain text claims that the universe consists of jiva (life force or 



Pic of Mahavir Swamy the 24 th Tirthankar from beginning of 1900 
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souls) and ajiva (lifeless objects). The soul of each living being is unique and uncreated and has 
existed during beginningless time. 

The Jain theory of causation holds that a cause and its effect are always identical in nature and 
hence a conscious and immaterial entity like God cannot create a material entity like the 
universe. Furthennore, according to the Jain concept of divinity, any soul who destroys its 
karmas and desires achieves liberation (nirvana). A soul who destroys all its passions and desires 
has no desire to interfere in the working of the universe. Moral rewards and sufferings are not the 
work of a divine being, but a result of an innate moral order in the cosmos: a self-regulating 
mechanism whereby the individual reaps the fruits of his own actions through the workings of 
the karmas. 

Through the ages, Jain philosophers have rejected and opposed the concept of creator and 
omnipotent God and this has resulted in Jainism being labeled as nastika darsana or atheist 
philosophy by the rival religious philosophies. The theme of non-creationism and absence of 
omnipotent God and divine grace runs strongly in all the philosophical dimensions of Jainism, 
including its cosmology, karma, moksa and its moral code of conduct. Jainism asserts a religious 
and virtuous life is possible without the idea of a creator god. 

Besides scriptural authority, Jains also resorted to syllogism and deductive reasoning to refute 
the creationist theories. Various views on divinity and the universe held by the Vedics, 
samkhyas, mTmamsas, Buddhists and other schools of thought were analyzed, debated and 
repudiated by various Jain Acaryas. However, the most eloquent refutation of this view is 
provided by Acarya Jinasena in Mahapurana, which was quoted by Carl Sagan in his 1980 book 
Cosmos. 

1. Some foolish men declare that creator made the world. The doctrine that the world was 
created is ill advised and should be rejected. 

2. If God created the world, where was he before the creation? If you say he was 
transcendent then and needed no support, where is he now? How could God have made 
this world without any raw material? If you say that he made this first, and then the 
world, you are faced with an endless regression. 

3. If you declare that this raw material arose naturally you fall into another fallacy, for the 
whole universe might thus have been its own creator, and have arisen quite naturally. 

4. If God created the world by an act of his own will, without any raw material, then it is 
just his will and nothing else — and who will believe this silly nonsense? 
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5. If he is ever perfect and complete, how could the will to create have arisen in him? If, on 
the other hand, he is not perfect, he could no more create the universe than a potter could. 

6. If he is form-less, action-less and all-embracing, how could he have created the world? 
Such a soul, devoid of all modality, would have no desire to create anything. 

7. If he is perfect, he does not strive for the three aims of man, so what advantage would he 
gain by creating the universe? 

8. If you say that he created to no purpose because it was his nature to do so, then God is 
pointless. If he created in some kind of sport, it was the sport of a foolish child, leading to 
trouble. 

9. If he created because of the karma of embodied beings (acquired in a previous creation), 
then he is not the Almighty Lord, but subordinate to something else. 

10. If out of love for living beings and need of them he made the world, why did he not make 
creation wholly blissful free from misfortune? 

11. If he were transcendent he would not create, for he would be free: Nor if involved in 
transmigration, for then he would not be almighty. Thus the doctrine that the world was 
created by God makes no sense at all. 

12. And God commits great sin in slaying the children whom he himself created. If you say 
that he slays only to destroy evil beings, why did he create such beings in the first place? 

13. Good men should combat the believer in divine creation, maddened by an evil doctrine. 
Know that the world is uncreated, as time itself is, without beginning or end, and is based 
on the principles, life and rest. Uncreated and indestructible, it endures under the 
compulsion of its own nature. 

Samsara (Jainism) 

Samsara (transmigration) in Jain philosophy, refers to the worldly life characterized by 
continuous rebirths and reincarnations in various realms of existence. Samsara is described as 
mundane existence, full of suffering and misery and hence is considered undesirable and worth 
renunciation. The Samsara is without any beginning and the soul finds itself in bondage with its 
karma since the beginning-less time. Moksha is the only way to be liberated from samsara. 
Influx of karmas ( asrava 
According to the Jain text, Tattvartha sutra: 

(There are two kinds of influx, namely) that of persons with passions, which extends 
transmigration, and that of persons free from passions, which prevents or shortens it. 

— Tattvarthsutra (6-4-81)1 

Activities that lead to the influx of karmas ( asrava ) which extends transmigration ared-d 

• Five senses 

• Four passions (kasciya) 

o Anger 
o Ego 
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o Deceit 
o Greed 

• The non-observance of the five vows 

• Non-observance of the twenty-five activities like Righteousness 
Samsara bhavana 

Jain texts prescribe meditation on twelve forms of reflection {bhavana) for those who wish to 
stop the above described asravaP ] One such reflection is Samsara bhavana. 
ft has been described in one of the Jain text, Sarvarthasiddhi as: 

Transmigration is the attainment of another birth by the self owing to the ripening of karmas. 
The five kinds of whirling round have been described already. He, who wanders in the endless 
cycle of births and deaths, undergoing millions of afflictions in innumerable wombs and 
families, takes different relationships such as father, brother, son, grandson, etc, or mother, sister, 
wife, daughter and so on, being propelled by the mechanism of karmas. The master becomes 
servant and the servant master, just as an actor acts several parts on the stage. To be brief, 
sometimes one becomes one’s own son. There is no end to the transformations undergone by the 
self owing to the influence of karmas. Thus to reflect on the nature of mundane existence is 
contemplation on worldly existence. He who contemplates thus is alarmed at the miseries of 
transmigration and becomes disgusted with worldly existence. And he who is disgusted with it 
endeavours to free himself from it. 

Champat Rai Jain, a 20th-century Jain writer in his book The Practical Dharma wrote: 

Endless is the cycle of transmigration; painful is every form of life; there is no happiness in any 
of the four conditions of existence; devas, human beings, animals and residents of hells are all 
involved in pain and misery of some kind or other; moksha alone is blissful and free from pain; 
the wise should, therefore, only aspire for moksha; all other conditions are temporary and 
painful." 

Kala is a word used in Sanskrit to mean "time" .ft is also the name of a deity, in which sense it is 
not always distinguishable from kala, meaning "black". It is often used as one of the various 

names or forms of Yama. But in Jainism, Kala (TTT) refers to a class of pisaca deities according 

to both the Digambara and Svetambara traditions of Jainism. The pisacas refer to a category of 
v yantaras gods which represents one of the four classes of celestial beings {devas). 
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The deities such as Kalas are defined in ancient Jain cosmological texts such as the 
Samgrahanlratna in the Svetambara tradition or the Tiloyapannati by Yativrsabha (5th century) 
in the Digambara tradition. Kala participated in the war between Rama and Ravana, on the side 
of the latter, as mentioned in Svayambhudeva’s Paumacariu (Padmacarita, Paumacariya or 
Ramayanapurana) chapter 57ff. Svayambhu or Svayambhudeva (8th or 9th century) was a Jain 
householder who probably lived in Karnataka. His work recounts the popular Rama story as 
known from the older work Ramayana (written by Valmlki). Various chapters [mentioning Kala] 
are dedicated to the humongous battle whose armies (known as aksauhinls) consisted of millions 
of soldiers, horses and elephants, etc. 

What is the meaning of ‘continuity /time’ ( kala)l Duration of the existence of an entity is called 
time. 

According to Tattvarthasutra 1.8, “the categories and their details are undefrstood in detail in 
terms of existence, number (enumeration), place or abode, extent of space touched (pervasion), 
continuity /time (kala), interval of time, thought-activity, and reciprocal comparison”.Kala refers 
to one of the two Indras (lords) of the Pisaca class of “peripatetic celestial beings” (y yantara), 
itself a main division of devas (celestial beings) according to the 2nd-century Tattvarthasutra 4.6. 
Kala and Mahakala are the two lords in the class ‘goblin’ peripatetic celestial beings. 

According to the 2nd-century Tattvarthasutra 5.21.—Now many types of time (kala) are there? 
There are two types of time, namely transcendental and practical time. What are the 
characteristics of the transcendental and practical types of time? The characteristic of 
transcendental time is vartana. The characteristics of practical time are parinama, kriya, paratva 
and aparatva. How many types of practical time are there? It is of three types namely past, 
present and future. 

According to, “time (kala) also is a substance ( dravya )”. What is duration of the substance time 
(kala)l It is of infinite period duration. Why is time also said to be substance? Time is called a 
substance because all the characteristics of a substance are found in it. What is the peculiar 
characteristic of time? Hour, minutes etc are the characteristics of practical time while its ability 
to support change /transformation of all other substances is the characteristic from transcendental 
viewpoint. What are the distinguishing and generic attributes of time? Ability to support change 
/transformation of all other substances is its distinguishing attribute while absence of 
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consciousness, taste, touch etc are its generic attributes long with all the generic attributes of a 
substance. 

Jainism is an Indian religion of Dharma whose doctrine revolves around harmlessness ( ahimsa ) 
towards every living being. The two major branches (Digambara and Svetambara) of Jainism 
stimulate self-control (or, shramana, ‘self-reliance’) and spiritual development through a path of 
peace for the soul to progess to the ultimate goal. 

Etymology 

Monier-Williams's widely used Sanskrit-English dictionary lists two distinct words with the form 
kala. 

• kala 1 means "black, of a dark colour, dark-blue ..." and has a feminine form ending in F- 
kalT- as mentioned in Panini 4-1, 42. 

• kala 2 means "a fixed or right point of time, a space of time, time ... destiny, fate ... 
death" and has a feminine fonn (found at the end of compounds) ending in a, as 
mentioned in the rgveda Pratisakhya. As a traditional Hindu unit of time, one kala 
corresponds to 144 seconds. 

According to Monier-Williams, kala 2 is from the verbal root kal "to calculate", while the root of 
kala 1 is uncertain, though possibly the same. 

As a deity 




Head of Kala carved on top of Jabung temple niche. East Java, Indonesia. 
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As applied to gods and goddesses in works such as the Devi Mahatmya and the Skanda Purana, 
kala 1 and kala 2 are not readily distinguishable. Thus Wendy Doniger, translating a 
conversation between Siva and Parvati from the Skanda Purana, says Mahakala may mean " ’the 
Great Death’ ... or ’the Great Black One’ ". And Swann JagadTsvarananda, a Hindu translator of 
the Devi Mahatmya, renders the feminine compound kala-ratri (where ratri means "night") as 
"dark night of periodic dissolution". As Time personified, destroying all things, Kala is a god of 
death sometimes identified with Yama. 

In the epics and the Puranas 

Kala appears as an impersonal deity within the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and the Bhagavata 
Purana. In the Mahabharata, Krishna, one of the main characters, reveals his identity as Time 
personified. He states to Arjuna that both sides on the battlefield of the Kurukshetra War have 
already been annihilated. At the end of the epic, the entire Yadu dynasty (Krishna’s family) is 
similarly annihilated. The story ends with Yudhishthira, the last of the Pandava brothers, entering 
Heaven in his human form, thereby closing the link. In Heaven, Yudi sees everyone within the 
story, both people whom he hated, and people whom he loved, and is happy to see them all. He 
then sees their transcendent cosmic fonns, Krishna as Vishnu, Draupadi as uma, and realizes that 
the participants in the play were merely gods in human fonn, engaging in pastimes and working 
out their karma. Yudi then abandons his bitterness and spends the rest of eternity in Heaven, it is 
a happy ending. 

Kala appears in the Uttara Kanda of the Ramayana, as the messenger of Death (Yama). At the 
end of the story, Time, in the form of inevitability or necessity, informs Rama that his reign on 
Earth is now over. By a trick or dilemma, he forces the death of Lakshmana, and informs Rama 
that he must return to the realm of the gods. Lakshmana willingly passes away with Rama's 
blessing and Rama returns to Heaven. 

Time appears in the Bhagavata Purana as the force that is responsible for the imperceptible and 
inevitable change in the entire creation. According to the Purana, all created things are illusory, 
and thereby subject to creation and annihilation, this imperceptible and inconceivable 
impermanence is said to be due to the march of Time. Similarly, Time is considered to be the 
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unmanifest aspect of God that remains after the destruction of the entire world at the end of a 
lifespan of Brahma. 

In the Chaitanya Bhagavata, a Gaudiya Vaishnavist text and biography of Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu, it is said that the fire that emerges from the mouth of Sankarshana at the End of 
Time is the Kalanala, or "fire of Time"J 6 l One of the names of Sankarshana is kalagni, also "fire 
of Time". 

The Vishnu Purana also states that Time (kala) is one of the four primary forms of Vishnu, the 
others being matter (Pradhana), visible substance (vyakta), and Spirit (Purusha). 

In the Bhagavad Gita 

At Bhagavad Gita 11.32, Krishna takes on the fonn of kala, the destroyer, announcing to Arjuna 
that all the warriors on both sides will be killed, apart from the Pandavas: 
cfiTefr S^mfctl cbcbNch c d etafi m ^ iRcJckl: I 

This verse means: "Time (kala) I am, the great destroyer of the worlds, and I have come here to 
destroy all people”. This phrase is famous for being quoted by J. Robert Oppenheimer as he 
reflected on the Manhattan Project's explosion of the first nuclear bomb in 1945. 

In other cultures 

In Javanese mythology, Batara Kala is the god of destruction. It is a very huge mighty and 
powerful god depicted as giant, born of the sperm of Shiva, the kings of gods. 

In Borobudur, the gate to the stairs is adorned with a giant head, making the gate look like the 
open mouth of the giant. Many other gates in Javanese traditional buildings have this kind of 
ornament. Perhaps the most detailed Kala Face in Java is on the south side of Candi Kalasan. 

In Jainism, Kala (Time) is infinite and is explained in two different ways: 

• The measure of duration, known in the fonn of hours, days, like that. 

• The cause of the continuity of function of things. 
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Logarithmic scale of time used in Jain texts. kolochakras in Jainism 


However Jainism recognizes a very small measurement of time known as samaya which is an 
infinitely small part of a second. There are cycles ( kalachakras ) in it. Each cycle having two eras 
of equal duration described as the avasarpini and the utsarpini. 

Surya Siddhanta 

Surya Siddhanta is a Hindu text on astronomy. Above is verse 1.1, which pays homage to 
Brahma. 

The Surya Siddhanta is the name of a Sanskrit treatise in Indian astronomy. The text has been 
updated several times in the past and the earliest update was found to be made in 8th millennium 
BCE. Using computer simulation, a match for the Surya Siddhanta latitudinal data was obtained 
in the time frame of 7300-7800 BCEJ 2 1 The last update took place in the vicinity of 580 CE 
when Nakshatra data appears to have been updated by adding a fixed precessional increment to 
all longitudes. Narayanan (2011) showed that for determining the Sun’s longitude, the pulsating 
Indian epicycle is far more accurate than the Greek eccentric-epicycle model and that the 
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pulsating Indian epicycle for the Sun becomes progressively more accurate as one goes back in 
time. Peak accuracy, of about 1 minute of arc, is reached around 5200 BCE. This led him to the 
timing of 5000-5500BCE when the current values of the Surya-siddhanta’s pulsating epicycle 
parameters for the Sun appear to have been set. As per the second verse of the chapter 1 of 
Surya Siddhanta, Maya Asura is the original author of the text. It has fourteen chapters. 

The Suryci Siddhanta describes rules to calculate the motions of various planets and the moon 
relative to various constellations, diameters of various planets, and calculates the orbits of 
various astronomical bodies. The text asserts, according to Markanday and Srivatsava, that the 
earth is of a spherical shape. It treats earth as stationary globe around which sun orbits, and 
makes no mention of Uranus, Neptune or Pluto. It calculates the earth’s diameter to be 8,000 
miles (modem: 7,928 miles), diameter of moon as 2,400 miles (actual -2,160) and the distance 
between moon and earth to be 258,000 miles (actual -238,000). The text is kn own for some of 
earliest known discussion of sexagesimal fractions and trigonometric functions. 

The Surya Siddhanta is one of the several astronomy-related Hindu texts. It represents a 
functional system that made reasonably accurate predictions. The text was influential on the 
solar year computations of the luni-solar Hindu calendar. 

Textual history 

In a work called the Pahca-siddhantika composed in the sixth century by Varahamihira, five 
astronomical treatises are named and summarised: PaulTsa-siddhanta, Romaka-siddhanta, 
Vasistha-siddhanta, Surya-siddhdnta, and Paitamaha-siddhanta. The surviving version of the 
text is dated to about the 6th-century BCE by Markandaya and Srivastava. Most scholars, 
however, had placed the text variously from the 4th-century to 5th-century CE. But this was the 
period when latest update to Surya Siddhanta was made with one of the earliest update being 
made in 8th millennium BCE. 

According to John Bowman, another version of the text existed wherein it referenced 
sexagesimal fractions and trigonometric functions, but the text was a living document and 
revised through about the 10th-century. One of the evidence for the Surya Siddhanta being a 
living text is the work of Indian scholar Utpala, who cites and then quotes ten verses from a 
version of Surya Siddhanta, but these ten verses are not found in any surviving manuscripts of 
the text. According to Kim Plofker, large portions of the more ancient Surya-siddhanta was 
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incorporated into the Panca siddhantika text. [19][10] Some scholars refer to Panca siddhantika as 
the old Surya Siddhanta. 

Vedic influence 

The Sury a Siddhanta is a text on astronomy and time keeping, an idea that appears much earlier 
as the field of Jyotisha (Vedanga) of the Vedic period. The field of Jyotisha deals with 
ascertaining time, particularly forecasting auspicious day and time for Vedic ritualsJ 21 ! Max 
Muller, quoting passages by Garga and others, states that the ancient Vedic texts describe four 
measures of time - savana, solar, lunar and sidereal, as well as twenty seven constellations using 
Taras (stars). According to Pingree, the idea of twenty eight constellations and movement of 
astronomical bodies already appears in the Hindu text Atharvaveda. 

Similarities with Greek astronomy 

It is hypothesized that there were cultural contacts between the Indian and Greek astronomers via 
cultural contact with Hellenistic Greece, specifically regarding the work of Hipparchus (2nd- 
century BCE). There were some similarities between Surya Siddhanta and Greek astronomy in 
Hellenistic period. For example, Surya Siddhanta provides table of sines function which parallel 
the Hipparchus table of chords, though the Indian calculations are more accurate and detailed. 
According to Alan Cromer, the knowledge share with Greeks may have occurred by about 100 
BCE. 

Astronomical calculations: Estimated time per sidereal revolution. 

Planet Surya Siddhanta Ptolemy 20th-century 

Mangala 686 days, 23 hours, 56 686 days, 23 hours, 31 686 days, 23 hours, 30 

(Mars) mins, 23.5 secs mins, 56.1 secs mins, 41.4 secs 

Budha 87 days, 23 hours, 16 mins, 87 days, 23 hours, 16 87 days, 23 hours, 15 

(Mercury) 22.3 secs mins, 42.9 secs mins, 43.9 secs 

Brhaspati 4,332 days, 7 hours, 41 4,332 days, 18 hours, 9 4,332 days, 14 hours, 2 

(Jupiter) mins, 44.4 secs mins, 10.5 secs mins, 8.6 secs 

Shukra 224 days, 16 hours, 45 224 days, 16 hours, 51 224 days, 16 hours, 49 

(Venus) mins, 56.2 secs mins, 56.8 secs mins, 8.0 secs 

Shani (Saturn) 10,765 days, 18 hours, 33 10,758 days, 17 hours, 48 10,759 days, 5 hours, 16 
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mins, 13.6 secs mins, 14.9 secs mins, 32.2 secs 

The influence of Greek ideas on early medieval era Indian astronomical theories, particularly 
zodiac symbols (astrology), is broadly accepted by scholars.P 3 i According to Jayant Narlikar, the 
Vedic literature lacks astrology, the idea of nine planets and any theory that stars or constellation 
may affect an individual's destiny. One of the manuscripts of the Surya Siddhanta mentions deva 
Surya telling asura Maya to go to Rome with this knowledge I give you in the form of Yavana 
(Greek), states Narlikar. The astrology field likely developed in the centuries after the arrival of 
Greek astrology with Alexander the Great, their zodiac signs being nearly identical.Pd 
According to Pingree, the 2nd-century CE cave inscriptions of Nasik mention sun, moon and five 
planets in the same order as found in Babylon, but "there is no hint, however, that the Indian had 
learned a method of computing planetary positions in this period".P°] In the 2nd-century CE, a 
scholar named Yavanesvara translated a Greek astrological text, and another unknown individual 
translated a second Greek text into Sanskrit. Thereafter started the diffusion of Greek and 
Babylonian ideas on astronomy and astrology into India, states Pingree.P°] The other evidence of 
European influential on the Indian thought is Romaka Siddhanta, a title of one of the Siddhanta 
texts contemporary to Surya Siddhanta, a name that betrays its origin and probably was derived 
from a translation of a European text by Indian scholars in Ujjain, then the capital of an 
influential central Indian large kingdom. 

According to John Roche - a professor of Mathematics with publications on the history of 
measurement, the astronomical and mathematical methods developed by Greeks related arcs to 
chords of spherical trigonometry. The Indian mathematical astronomers, in their texts such as 
Surya Siddhanta developed other linear measures of angles, made their calculations differently, 
"introduced the versine, which is the difference between the radius and cosine, and discovered 
various trigonometrical identities. For instance, states Roche, "where the Greeks had adopted 60 
relative units for the radius, and 360 for circumference", the Indians chose 3,438 units and 
60x360 for the circumference thereby calculating the "ratio of circumference to diameter [pi, 7t] 
of about 3.1414. 

The tradition of Hellenistic astronomy ended in the West after Late Antiquity. According to 
Cromer, the Surya Siddhanta and other Indian texts reflect the primitive state of Greek science, 
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nevertheless played an important part in the history of science, through its translation in Arabic 
and stimulating the Arabic sciences. According to a study by Dennis Duke that compares Greek 
models with Indian models based on the oldest Indian manuscripts such as the Surya Siddhanta 
with fully described models, the Greek influence on Indian astronomy is strongly likely to be 
pre-Ptolemaic. 

The Surya Siddhanta was one of the two books in Sanskrit translated into Arabic in the later half 
of the eighth century during the reign of Abbasid caliph Al-Mansur. According to Muzaffar 
Iqbal, this translation and that of Aryabhatta was of considerable influence on geographic, 
astronomy and related Islamic scholarship. 

Contents 

The contents of the Surya Siddhanta is written in classical Indian poetry tradition, where 
complex ideas are expressed lyrically with a rhyming meter in the form of a terse shloka .This 
method of expressing and sharing knowledge made it easier to remember, recall, transmit and 
preserve knowledge. However, this method also meant secondary rules of interpretation, because 
numbers don’t have rhyming synonyms. The creative approach adopted in the Surya Siddhanta 
was to use symbolic language with double meanings. For example, instead of one, the text uses a 
word that means moon because there is one moon. To the skilled reader, the word moon means 
the number one. The entire table of trigonometric functions, sine tables, steps to calculate 
complex orbits, predict eclipses and keep time are thus provided by the text in a poetic form. 
This cryptic approach offers greater flexibility for poetic construction. 

The Surya Siddhanta thus consists of cryptic rules in Sanskrit verse. It is a compendium of 
astronomy that is easier to remember, transmit and use as reference or aid for the experienced, 
but does not aim to offer commentary, explanation or proof. The text has 14 chapters and 500 
shlokas. It is one of the eighteen astronomical siddhanta (treatises), but thirteen of the eighteen 
are believed to be lost to history. The Surya Siddhanta text has survived since the ancient times, 
has been the best known and the most referred astronomical text in the Indian tradition. 

The fourteen chapters of the Surya Siddhanta are as follows, per the much cited Burgess 
translation. 
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Chapters of Surya Siddhanta 
Chapter 

Title 

# 

1 Of the Mean Motions of the Planets 

2 On the True Places of the Planets 

3 Of Direction, Place and Time 

4 Of Eclipses, and Especially of Lunar Eclipses 

5 Of Parallax in a Solar Eclipse 

6 The Proj ection of Eclipses 

7 Of Planetary Conjunctions 

8 Of the Asterisms 

9 Of Heliacal (Sun) Risings and Settings 

10 The Moon’s Risings and Settings, Her Cusps 

11 On Certain Malignant Aspects of the Sun and Moon 

12 Cosmogony, Geography, and Dimensions of the Creation 

13 Of the Armillary Sphere and other Instruments 

14 Of the Different Modes of Reckoning Time 

The methods for computing time using the shadow cast by a gnomon are discussed in both 
Chapters 3 and 13. 

North pole star and South pole star 

One of the most interesting observation made in Surya Siddhanta is the observation of two pole 
stars, one each at north and south celestial pole. Surya Siddhanta chapter 12 verse 42 description 
is as following: 


Shield I 
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This translates as "There are two pole stars, one each, near North celestial pole and South 
celestial pole. From equatorial regions, these stars are seen along the horizon".Currently our 
North Pole star is Polaris. It is subject to investigation to find out when this astronomical 
phenomenon occurred in the past to date the addition of this particular update to Surya 
Siddhanta. 

Calculation of Earth's Obliquity 

In Surya Siddhanta chapter 2 and verse 28, it calculated the obliquity of the Earth’s axis. The 

verse says " The sine of greatest declination(obliquity) is 1397 .", which means that R-sine is 

1397 where R is 3438.To obtain the obliquity in the unit of degree, we have to take the inverse of 
Sine of the ratio (1397/3438), which gives us 23.975182 degrees and this tilt indicates a period of 
3000 BCE. It can be noted that this update was made during 3000 BCE to the Surya Siddhanta. 
Planets and their characteristics 

Earth is a sphere 

Thus everywhere on [the surface of] the terrestrial globe, 
people suppose their own place higher [than that of others], 
yet this globe is in space where there is no above nor below. 

—Surya Siddhanta, XII. 53 
Translator: Scott L. Montgomery, Alok Kumar 

The text treats earth as a stationary globe around which sun, moon and five planets orbit. It 
makes no mention of Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. It presents mathematical formulae to calculate 
the orbits, diameters, predict their future locations and cautions that the minor corrections are 
necessary over time to the formulae for the various astronomical bodies. However, unlike 
modem heliocentric model for the solar system, the Surya Siddhanta relies on a geocentric point 
of view. 

The text describes some of its formulae with the use of very large numbers for divya yuga, 
stating that at the end of this yuga earth and all astronomical bodies return to the same starting 
point and the cycle of existence repeats againThese very large numbers based on divya-yuga, 
when divided and converted into decimal numbers for each planet give reasonably accurate 
sidereal periods when compared to modern era western calculations/ 56 ] For example, the Surya 
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Siddhanta states that the sidereal period of moon is 27.322 which compares to 27.32166 in 
modem calculations. For Mercury it states the period to be 87.97 (modern W: 87.969), Venus 
224.7 (W: 224.701), Mars as 687 (W: 686.98), Jupiter as 4,332.3 (W: 4,332.587) and Saturn to 
be 10,765.77 days (W: 10,759.202). 

Calendar 

The solar part of the luni-solar Hindu calendar is based on the Surya Siddhanta. The various old 
and new versions of Surya Siddhanta manuscripts yield the same solar calendar. According to J. 
Gordon Melton, both the Hindu and Buddhist calendars in use in South and Southeast Asia are 
rooted in this text, but the regional calendars adapted and modified them over time. 

The Surya Siddhanta calculates the solar year to be 365 days 6 hours 12 minutes and 36.56 
seconds. On average, according to the text, the lunar month equals 27 days 7 hours 39 minutes 
12.63 seconds. It states that the lunar month varies over time, and this needs to be factored in for 
accurate time keeping. 

According to Whitney, the Surya Siddhanta calculations were tolerably accurate and achieved 
predictive usefulness. In Chapter 1 of Suiya Siddhanta, states Whitney, "the Hindu year is too 
long by nearly three minutes and a half; but the moon's revolution is right within a second; those 
of Mercury, Venus and Mars within a few minutes; that of Jupiter within six or seven hours; that 
of Saturn within six days and a half'. 

According to Jains, the Universe is made up of six simple and eternal substances 
called dravya which are broadly categorized under Jiva (Living Substances) and Ajiva (Non 
Living Substances) as follows: 

Jiva (Living Substances) 
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Chart showing the classification of dravya and astikaya 


• JTva i.e. Souls - JTva exists as a reality, having a separate existence from the body that houses 
it. It is characterised by chetana (consciousness) and upayoga (knowledge and perception). 
Though the soul experiences both birth and death, it is neither really destroyed nor created. 
Decay and origin refer respectively to the disappearing of one state of soul and appearing of 
another state, these being merely the modes of the soul. Jiva are classified on bases of sense, 
so there are of 5 types: 1) with one sense (sparshendriya) 2) 2 senses (1st included and 
raasendriya) 3) 3 senses (1st 2 included and dharnendriya) 4) 4 senses (1st 3 included and 
chkshuendriya) 5) 5 senses (1st 4 included and shrotendriya) 

Ajlva (Non-Living Substances) 

• Pudgala (Matter) - Matter is classified as solid, liquid, gaseous, energy, fine Karmic 
materials and extra-fine matter i.e. ultimate particles. Paramanu or ultimate particle is the 
basic building block of all matter. The Paramanu and Pudgala are permanent and 
indestructible. Matter combines and changes its modes but its basic qualities remain the 
same. According to Jainism, it cannot be created, nor destroyed. 

• Dharmastikaay or Dharma-dravya (Principle of Motion) and Adharmastikaay or Adharma- 
dravya (Principle of Rest) - Dharmastikava and Adharmastikaya are distinctly peculiar to 
Jaina system of thought depicting the principle of Motion and Rest. They are said to pervade 
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the entire universe. Dharmastikaay and Adharmastikaay are by itself not motion or rest but 
mediate motion and rest in other bodies. Without Dharmastikaya motion is not possible and 
without Adharmastikaya rest is not possible in the universe. 

• Akasa (Space) - Space is a substance that accommodates the living souls, the matter, the 
principle of motion, the principle of rest and time. It is all-pervading, infinite and made of 
infinite space-points. 

• Kala (Time) - Kala is an eternal substance according to Jainism and all activities, changes or 
modifications can be achieved only through the progress of time. According to the Jain 
text, Dravyasamgraha: 

Conventional time ( vyavahara kala ) is perceived by the senses through the transfonnations 
and modifications of substances. Real time ( niscaya kala), however, is the cause of 
imperceptible, minute changes (called vartana) that go on incessantly in all substances. 

— Dravyasamgraha (21) 

Structure of the Universe: The Jain doctrine postulates an eternal and ever-existing world 
which works on universal natural laws. The existence of a creator deity is overwhelmingly 
opposed in the Jain doctrine. Mahapurana, a Jain text authored by Acaiya Jinasena is famous for 
this quote: 

Some foolish men declare that a creator made the world. The doctrine that the world was created 
is ill advised and should be rejected. If God created the world, where was he before the creation? 
If you say he was transcendent then and needed no support, where is he now? How could God 
have made this world without any raw material? If you say that he made this first, and then the 
world, you are faced with an endless regression. 

According to Jains, the universe has a firm and an unalterable shape, which is measured in the 
Jain texts by means of a unit called Rajlok, which is supposed to be very large. 
The Digambara sect of Jainism postulates that the universe is fourteen Rajloks high and extends 
seven Rajloks from north to south. Its breadth is seven Rajloks long at the bottom and decreases 
gradually towards the middle, where it is one Rajlok long. The width then increases gradually 
until it is five Rajloks long and again decreases until it is one Rajlok long. The apex of the 
universe is one Rajlok long, one Rajlok wide and eight Rajloks high. The total space of the world 
is thus 343 cubic Rajloks. The Svetambara view differs slightly and postulates that there is a 
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constant increase and decrease in the breadth, and the space is 239 cubic Rajlok. Apart from the 
apex, which is the abode of liberated beings, the universe is divided into three parts. The world is 
surrounded by three atmospheres: dense-water, dense-wind and thin-wind. It is then surrounded 
by an infinitely large non-world which is completely empty. 

The whole world is said to be filled with living beings. In all three parts, there is the existence of 
very small living beings called nigoda. Nigoda are of two types: nitya-nigoda and Itara-nigoda. 
Nitya-nigoda are those which will reincarnate as nigoda throughout eternity, where as Itara- 
nigoda will be reborn as other beings. The mobile region of universe (Trasnaadi) is 
one Rajlok wide, one Rajlok broad and fourteen Rajloks high. Within this region, there are 
animals and plants everywhere, where as Human beings are restricted to 2 continents of the 
middle world. The beings inhabiting the lower world are called Narak (Hellish beings). The 
Deva (roughly demi-gods) live in the whole of the top and middle worlds, and top three realms 
of the lower world. Living beings are divided in fourteen classes (Jivasthana) : Fine beings with 
one sense, crude beings with one sense, beings with two senses, beings with three senses, beings 
with four senses, beings with five senses and no mind, and beings with five senses and a mind. 
These can be under-developed or developed, a total or 14. Human beings can get any form of 
existence, and are the only ones which can attain salvation. 


Three lokas 
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Fourteen Rajlok or Triloka. Shape of Universe as per Jain cosmology in form of a cosmic man. 
Miniature from 17th century, SamgrahanTratna by Srlcandra, in Prakrit with a Gujarati 
commentary. Jain Svetambara cosmological text with commentary and illustrations. 

The early Jains contemplated the nature of the earth and universe. They developed a detailed 
hypothesis on the various aspects of astronomy and cosmology. According to the Jain texts, the 
universe is divided into 3 parts. 

• Urdhva Loka - the realms of the gods or heavens 

• Madhya Loka - the realms of the humans, animals and plants 

• Adho Loka - the realms of the hellish beings or the infernal regions 

The following Upanga agamas describe the Jain cosmology and geography in a great detail: 

1. Suryaprajnapti - Treatise on Sun 
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2. Jambudvlpaprajnapti - Treatise on the island of Roseapple tree; it contains a description 
of Jambudvi and life biographies of Rsabha and King Bharata 

3. Candraprajnapti - Treatise on moon 

Additionally, the following texts describe the Jain cosmology and related topics in detail: 

1. Trilokasara - Essence of the three worlds (heavens, middle level, hells) 

2. Trilokaprajnapti - Treatise on the three worlds 

3. Trilokadipika - Illumination of the three worlds 

4. Tattvarthasutra - Description on nature of realities 

5. Ksetrasamasa - Summary of Jain geography 

6. Bruhatsamgrahni - Treatise on Jain cosmology and geography 
Urdhva Loka, the upper world 

Upper World (Udharva loka) is divided into different abodes and are the realms of the heavenly 
beings (demi-gods) who are non-liberated souls. 

Upper World is divided into sixteen Devalokas, nine Graiveyaka, nine Anudish and five Anuttar 
abodes. Sixteen Devaloka abodes are Saudhanna, Aishana, Sanatkumara, Mahendra, Brahma, 
Brahmottara, Lantava, Kapishta, Shukra, Mahashukra, Shatara, Sahasrara, Anata, Pranata, Arana 
and Achyuta. Nine Graiveyak abodes are Sudarshan, Amogh, Suprabuddha, Yashodhar, 
Subhadra, Suvishal, Sumanas, Saumanas and Pritikar. Nine Anudish are Aditya, Archi, 
Archimalini, Vair, Vairochan, Saum, Saumrup, Ark and Sphatik. Five Anuttar are Vijaya, 
Vaijayanta, Jayanta, Aparajita and Sarvarthasiddhi. 

The sixteen heavens in Devalokas are also called Kalpas and the rest are called Kalpatit. Those 
living in Kalpatit are called Ahamindra and are equal in grandeur. There is increase with regard 
to the lifetime, influence of power, happiness, lumination of body, purity in thought-colouration, 
capacity of the senses and range of clairvoyance in the Heavenly beings residing in the higher 
abodes. But there is decrease with regard to motion, stature, attachment and pride. The higher 
groups, dwelling in 9 Greveyak and 5 Anutar Viman. They are independent and dwelling in their 
own vehicles. The anuttara souls attain liberation within one or two lifetimes. The lower groups, 
organized like earthly kingdoms—rulers (Indra), counselors, guards, queens, followers, armies 
etc. 

Above the Anutar vimans, at the apex of the universe is the realm of the liberated souls, the 
perfected omniscient and blissful beings, who are venerated by the Jains. 
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Madhya Loka, the middle world 



map of Jambudvipa - Jain Cosmology/Early 19th-century painting depicting map of 
2 V 2 continents 

Structure of Universe according to the Jain scriptures. 


Depiction of Mount Meru at Jambudweep, Hastinapur 

Madhya Loka consists of 900 yojans above and 900 yojans below earth surface. It is inhabited 
by: [7] 

1. Jyotishka devas (luminous gods) - 790 to 900 yojans above earth 

2. Humans,^ Tiryanch (Animals, birds, plants) on the surface 

3. Vyantar devas (Intermediary gods) - 100 yojan below the ground level 

Madhyaloka consists of many continent-islands surrounded by oceans, first eight whose names 
are: 


Continent/ Island 

Ocean 

Jambiidvipa 

Lavanoda (Salt - ocean) 

Ghatki Khand 

Kaloda (Black sea) 

Puskarvardvipa 

Puskaroda (Lotus Ocean) 

Varunvardvipa 

Varunoda (Varun Ocean) 

Kshirvardvipa 

Kshiroda (Ocean of milk) 

Ghrutvardvipa 

Ghrutoda (Butter milk ocean) 
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Ikshuvardvipa 

Iksuvaroda (Sugar Ocean) 

NandishwardvTpa 

Nandishwaroda 


Mount Meru (also Sumeru) is at the centre of the world surrounded by JambudvTpa,^ in 
form of a circle forming a diameter of 100,000 yojans. There are two sets of sun, moon and 
stars revolving around Mount Meru; while one set works, the other set rests behind the 
Mount Meru. 



Work of Art showing maps and diagrams as per Jain Cosmography from 17th century CE 
Manuscript of 12th century Jain text Sankhitta Sangheyan 
Jambudvlpa continent has 6 mighty mountains, dividing the continent into 7 zones (Ksetra). 
The names of these zones are: 

1. Bharat Kshetra 

2. Mahavideh Kshetra 

3. Airavat Kshetra 

4. Ramyak Kshetra 

5. Hiranya vant Kshetra 

6. Hemvant Kshetra 

7. Hari Varsh Kshetra 

The three zones i.e. Bharat Kshetra, Mahavideh Kshetra and Airavat Kshetra are also known 
as Karma bhoomi because practice of austerities and liberation is possible and the 
Tirthankaras preach the Jain doctrine, d 2 ! The other four zones, Ramyak, Hairanyvat Kshetra, 
Haimava Kshetra and Hari Kshetra are known as akarmabhoomi or bhogbhumi as humans 
live a sinless life of pleasure and no religion or liberation is possible. 
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Nandishvara Dvipa is not the edge of cosmos, but it is beyond the reach of humans. Humans 
can reside only on Jambudvipa, Dhatatikhanda Dvipa, and the inner half of Pushkara Dvipa. 

Adho Loka, the lower world 



17th century cloth painting depicting seven levels of Jain hell and various tortures 
suffered in them. Left panel depicts the demi-god and his animal vehicle presiding over 
the each hell. 

The lower world consists of seven hells, which are inhabited by Bhavanpati demigods and 
the hellish beings. Hellish beings reside in the following hells: 

1. Ratna prabha-dharma. 

2. Sharkara prabha-vansha. 

3. Valuka prabha-megha. 

4. Pank prabha-anjana. 

5. Dhum prabha-arista. 

6. Tamah prabha-maghavi. 

7. Mahatamah prabha-maadhavi 
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According to Jainism, time is beginningless and eternal. The Kalacakra, the cosmic wheel of 
time, rotates ceaselessly. The wheel of time is divided into two half-rotations, Utsarpim or 
ascending time cycle and Avasarpim, the descending time cycle, occurring continuously 
after each other. Utsarpim is a period of progressive prosperity and happiness where the time 
spans and ages are at an increasing scale, while Avsarpim is a period of increasing sorrow 
and immorality with decline in timespans of the epochs. Each of this half time cycle 
consisting of innumerable period of time (measured in sagaropama and palyopama years is 
further sub-divided into six aras or epochs of unequal periods. Currently, the time cycle is 
in avasarpim or descending phase with the following epochs. 


Name of the 

Ara 

Degree of 

happiness 

Duration of Ara 

Maximum 

height of people 

Maximum 

lifespan of 

people 

Susama- 

susama 

Utmost happiness 

and no sorrow 

400 trillion 

sagaropamas 

Six miles tall 

Three Palyopam 

years 

Susama 

Moderate 

happiness and no 

sorrow 

300 trillion 

sagaropamas 

Four miles tall 

Two Palyopam 

Years 

Susama- 

duhsama 

Happiness with 

very little sorrow 

200 trillion 

sagaropamas 

Two miles tall 

One Palyopam 

Years 

Duhsama- 

susama 

Happiness with 

little sorrow 

100 trillion 

sagaropamas 

1500 meters 

84 Lakh Purva 

Duhsama 

Sorrow with very 

little happiness 

21,000 years 

7 hatha 

120 years 

Duhsama- 

duhsama 

Extreme sorrow 

and misery 

21,000 years 

1 hatha 

20 years 


In utsarpim the order of the eras is reversed. Starting from dusama-dusama, it ends 
with susama-susama and thus this never ending cycle continues. 0 8 1 Each of these aras 
progress into the next phase seamlessly without any apocalyptic consequences. The increase 
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or decrease in the happiness, life spans and length of people and general moral conduct of 
the society changes in a phased and graded manner as the time passes. No divine or 
supernatural beings are credited or responsible with these spontaneous temporal changes, 
either in a creative or overseeing role, rather human beings and creatures are born under the 
impulse of their own karmas. 

saldkdpurusas, According to Jain texts, sixty-three illustrious beings, called saldkdpurusas, 
are bom on this earth in every Dukhama-sukhama ara. The Jain universal history is a 
compilation of the deeds of these illustrious persons. They comprise twenty- 
four Tirthahkaras, twelve chakravartins , nine balabhadra, nine narayana, and 
nine pratinarayana. 

A chakravarti is an emperor of the world and lord of the material realm. Though he 
possesses worldly power, he often finds his ambitions dwarfed by the vastness of the 
cosmos. Jain puranas give a list of twelve chakravartins (universal monarchs). They are 
golden in complexion. One of the chakravartins mentioned in Jain scriptures is Bharata 
Chakravartin. Jain texts like Harivamsa Pur ana and Hindu Texts like Vishnu Pur ana state 
that Indian subcontinent came to be known as Bharata varsha in his memory. 

There are nine sets of balabhadra, narayana, and pratinarayana. 
The balabhadra and narayana are brothers. Balabhadra are nonviolent heroes, narayana are 
violent heroes, and pratinarayana the villains. According to the legends, 
the narayana ultimately kill the pratinarayana. Of the nine balabhadra, eight attain 
liberation and the last goes to heaven. On death, the narayana go to hell because of their 
violent exploits, even if these were intended to uphold righteousness. 

Jain cosmology divides the worldly cycle of time into two parts ( avasarpinl and utsarpinf). 
According to Jain belief, in every half-cycle of time, twenty-four tirthahkaras are born in the 
human realm to discover and teach the Jain doctrine appropriate for that era. The 
word tirthankara signifies the founder of a tirtha, which means a fordable passage across a 
sea. The tirthahkaras show the 'fordable path’ across the sea of intenninable births and 
deaths.Rishabhanatha is said to be the first tirthankara of the present half-cycle ( avasarpinl ). 
Mahavlra (6th century BC) is revered as the twenty fourth tirthankara of avasarpinl. Jain 
texts state that Jainism has always existed and will always exist. 
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During each motion of the half-cycle of the wheel of time, 63 Salakapurusa or 63 illustrious 
men, consisting of the 24 Tirthankaras and their contemporaries regularly appear. The Jain 
universal or legendary history is basically a compilation of the deeds of these illustrious men. 
They are categorised as follows: 

• 24 Tirthankaras - The 24 Tirthankaras or the supreme ford makers appear in succession 
to activate the true religion and establish the community of ascetics and laymen. 

• 12 Chakravartins - The Chakravartls are the universal monarchs who rule over the six 
continents. 

• 9 Balabhadras who lead an ideal Jain life.e.g. Lord Rama 1 36 1 

• 9 Narayana or Vasudev (heroes) 

• 9 Prati-Naryana or Prati-Vasudev (anti-heroes) - They are anti-heroes who are 
ultimately killed by the Narayana. 

Balabhadra and Narayana are half brothers who jointly rule over three continents. 

Besides these a few other important classes of 106 persons are recognized:- 

• 9 Naradas 

• 11 Rudras 

• 24 Kamdevas 

• 24 Fathers of the Tirthankaras. 

• 24 Mothers of the Tirthankaras. 

• 14 Kulakara (patriarchs) 



£• C 5 L (C 


The Prakrit name Jambudipasi (Sanskrit "Jambudvipa") for "India" in the Sahasram Minor Rock 
Edict of Ashoka, circa 250 BCE (Brahmi script). 


Jambudvipa is the dvlpa ("island" or "continent") of the terrestrial world, as envisioned in the 
cosmologies of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism, which is the realm where ordinary human 
beings live. 
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The word JambudvTpa literally refers to "the land of Jambu trees" where jambu (also kn own as 
jamun) is the Indian Blackberry (Syzygium cumini) and dvlpa has two meanings "island" or 
"continent" and "planets" situated in the ocean of outer space. 

"The planets are called dvlpas. Outer space is like an ocean of air. Just as there are islands in the 
watery ocean, these planets in the ocean of space are called dvlpas, or islands in outer space" 
(Chaitanya Caritamrita Madhya 20.218, Purport) 




Map of Jambudvipa 

According to Puranic cosmography, the world is divided into seven concentric island continents 
(sapta-dvipa vasumati ) separated by the seven encircling oceans, each double the size of the 
preceding one (going out from within). The seven continents of the Puranas are stated 
as Jambudvipa, Plaksadvipa, Salmalidvipa, Kusadvipa, Krouncadvipa, Sakadvipa, 
and Pushkaradvipa. Seven intermediate oceans consist of salt-water, sugarcane juice, 
wine, ghee, yogurt, milk and water respectively. The mountain range called Lokaloka, meaning 
"world-no-world", stretches across this final sea, delineating the kn own world from the dark 
void. 

Continent Jambudvipa ( Indian Blackberry Island), also known as Sudarshanadvipa, forms the 
innennost concentric island in the above scheme. Its name is said to derive from a Jambu tree 
(another name for the Indian Blackberry). The fruits of the Jambu tree are said, in 
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the Visnupurana (ch.2) to be as large as elephants and when they become rotten and fall upon the 
crest of the mountains, a river of juice is formed from their expressed juice. The river so fonned 
is called Jambunadi (Jambu river) and flows through Jambudvipa, whose inhabitants drink its 
waters. Insular continent Jambudvipa is said to comprise nine varshas (zones) and eight 
significant parvatas (mountains). 

Markandeya Purana portrays Jambudvipa as being depressed on its south and north and elevated 
and broad in the middle. The elevated region forms the varsha named Ila-vrta or Meruvarsha. At 
the center of Ila-vrta lies the golden Mount Meru, the king of mountains. On the summit of 
Mount Meru, is the vast city of Lord Brahma, known as Brahmapuri. Surrounding Brahmapuri 
are 8 cities - the one of Lord Indra and of seven other Devatas. 

Markandeya Purana and Brahmanda Purana divide Jambudvipa into four vast regions shaped like 
four petals of a lotus with Mount Meru being located at the center like a pericarp. The city 
of Brahmapuri is said to be enclosed by a river, known as Akash Ganga. Akash Ganga is said to 
issue forth from the foot of Lord Vishnu and after washing the lunar region falls "through the 
skies" and after encircling the Brahmapuri "splits up into four mighty streams", which are said to 
flow in four opposite directions from the landscape of Mount Meru and irrigate the vast lands of 
Jambudvipa. 

The common names of the dvlpas, having their varsas (9 for Jambu-dvlpa, 7 for the other dvlpas) 
with a mountain and a river in each varsa, is given in several PuranasJ 7 There is a distinct set of 
names provides, however, in other PuranasV 1 The most detailed geography is that described in 
the Vayu Purana. 

The Buddhist cosmology divides the bhumandala (circle of the earth) into three separate 
levels: Kamadhatu (Desire realm), Rupadhatu (Form realm), and Arupyadhatu (Formless realm). 
In the Kamadhatu is located Mount Sumeru which is said to be surrounded by four island- 
continents. "The southernmost island is called Jambudvipa". The other three continents of 
Buddhist accounts around Sumeru are not accessible to humans from Jambudvipa. Jambudvipa is 
shaped like a triangle with a blunted point facing south, somewhat like the Indian subcontinent. 
In its center is a gigantic Jambu tree from which the continent takes its name, meaning "Jambu 
Island". 
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Jambudipa, one of the four Mahadlpas, or great continents, which are included in the Cakkavala 
and are ruled by a Cakkavatti. They are grouped round MountSineru. In Jambudipa is Himava 
with its eighty-four thousand peaks, its lakes, mountain ranges, etc. 

This continent derives its name from the Jambu-tree (also called Naga) which grows there, its 
trunk fifteen yojanas in girth, its outspreading branches fifty yojanas in length, its shade one 
hundred yojanas in extent and its height one hundred yojanas (Vin.i.30; SNA.ii.443; Vsm.i.205f; 
Sp.i. 119, etc.) On account of this tree, Jambudipa is also known as Jambusanda (SN.vs.552; 
SNA.i. 121). The continent is ten thousand yojanas in extent; of these ten thousand, four thousand 
are covered by the ocean, three thousand by the Himalaya mountains, while three thousand are 
inhabited by men (SNA.ii.437; UdA.300). 

Jambudvlpa is the region where the humans live and is the only place where a being may become 
enlightened by being bom as a human being. It is in Jambudvlpa that one may receive the gift 
ofDharmaand come to understand the Four Noble Truths, the Noble Eightfold Path and 
ultimately realize the liberation from the cycle of life and death. Another reference is from the 
Buddhist text Mahavamsa, where the emperor Ashoka's son Mahinda introduces himself to 
the Sri Lankan king Devanampiyatissa as from Jambudvipa, referring to what is now the Indian 
subcontinent. This is Based In the Ksitigarbha Sutra in the Mahayana. 

According to Jain cosmology, Jambudvlpa is at the centre of Madhyaloka, or the middle part 
of the universe, where the humans reside. JambudvTpaprajnapti or the treatise on the island of 
Roseapple tree contains a description of Jambudvlpa and life biographies of Rsabha and King 
Bharata. Trilokasara (Essence of the three worlds), Trilokaprajnapti (Treatise on the three 
worlds), Trilokadipika (Illumination of the three worlds) and Ksetrasamasa (Summary of Jain 
geography) are the other texts that provide the details of Jambudvlpa and Jain cosmology. 
Madhyaloka consists of many continent-islands surrounded by oceans, first eight whose names 
are: 
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Continent/ Island Ocean 

Jambudvipa 

Lavanoda (Salt - ocean) 

Dhatki Khand 

Kaloda (Black sea) 

PuskarvardvTpa 

Puskaroda (Lotus Ocean) 

VarunvardvTpa 

Varunoda (Varun Ocean) 

KshirvardvTpa 

Kshiroda (Ocean of milk) 

GhrutvardvTpa 

Ghrutoda (Ghee ocean) 

IkshuvardvTpa 

Iksuvaroda (Ocean of Sugarcane Juice) 

NandishwardvTpa 

Nandishwaroda 


Mount Meru is at the centre of the world surrounded by Jambudvlpa, in fonn of a circle 
forming a diameter of 100,000 yojanas. 

Jambudvlpa continent has 6 mountains, dividing the continent into 9 zones (Kshetra). The 
names of these zones are: 

1. Bharat Kshetra 

2. Mahavideha Kshetra 

3. Airavat Kshetra 

4. Ramyakwas 

5. Hariwas 

6. Hairanyvat Kshetra 

7. Haimavat Kshetra 

8. Devkuru 

9. Uttarkuru 

Architecture 

Jambudweep Jain tirtha in Hastinapur, constructed under supervision of Gyanmati Mataji, is 
a depiction of Jambudvipa as per Jain cosmology.The term 'Jambudvipa is used by Ashoka 
perhaps to represent his realm in 3rd century BC, same tenninology is then repeated in 
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subsequent inscriptions for instance mysorean inscription from the tenth century AD which 
also describes the region, presumably India, as 'Jambudvipa. 

The Kuntala country (which included the north-western parts of Mysore and the southern 
parts of the Bombay Presidency) was ruled by the nava-Nanda, Gupta-kula, Mauryya kings ; 
then the Rattas ruled it: after whom were the Chalukyas; then the Kalachuryya family; and 
after them the (Hoysala) Ballalas.” Another, at Kubatur, expressly states that Chandra 
Gupta ruled the Naga-khanda in the south of the Bharata-kshetra of Jambu dvipa : this is the 
Nagara-khanda Seventy of so many inscriptions, of which Bandanikke (Bandalike in 
Shimoga) seems to have been the chief town. And fuidher, a record to be noticed below says 
that the daughters of the Kadamba king were given in marriage to the Guptas. 

— Annual Report Of Mysore 1886 To 1903 

Dravya (Jainism) 

According to Jains, the Universe is made up of six simple and eternal substances 

called dravya which are broadly categorized under Jiva (Living Substances) and Ajiva (Non 

Living Substances) as follows: 

JTva (Living Substances) 

• JTva i.e. Souls —JTva exists as a reality, having a separate existence from the body that houses 
it. It is characterised by chetana (consciousness) and upayoga (knowledge and 
perception).! 3 ] Though the soul experiences both birth and death, it is neither really destroyed 
nor created. Decay and origin refer respectively to the disappearing of one state of soul and 
appearing of another state, these being merely the modes of the soul. Jiva are classified on 
bases of sense, so there are of 5 types: 1) with one sense (sparshendriya) 2) 2 senses (1st 
included and raasendriya) 3) 3 senses (1st 2 included and dhamendriya) 4) 4 senses (1st 3 
included and chkshuendriya) 5) 5 senses (1st 4 included and shrotendriya) 

Ajiva (Non-Living Substances) 

• Pudgala (Matter) - Matter is classified as solid, liquid, gaseous, energy, fine Karmic 
materials and extra-fine matter i.e. ultimate particles. Paramanu or ultimate particle is the 
basic building block of all matter. The Paramanu and Pudgala are permanent and 
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indestructible. Matter combines and changes its modes but its basic qualities remain the 
same. According to Jainism, it cannot be created, nor destroyed. 

• Dharmastikaay or Dharma-dravya (Principle of Motion) and Adharmastikaay or Adharma- 
dravya (Principle of Rest) - Dharmastikaya and Adharmastikaya are distinctly peculiar to 
Jaina system of thought depicting the principle of Motion and Rest. They are said to pervade 
the entire universe. Dharmastikaay and Adharmastikaay are by itself not motion or rest but 
mediate motion and rest in other bodies. Without Dharmastikaya motion is not possible and 
without Adharmastikaya rest is not possible in the universe. 

• Akasa (Space) - Space is a substance that accommodates the living souls, the matter, the 
principle of motion, the principle of rest and time. It is all-pervading, infinite and made of 
infinite space-points. 

• Kala (Time) - Kala is an eternal substance according to Jainism and all activities, changes or 
modifications can be achieved only through the progress of time. According to the Jain 
text, Dravyasamgraha: 

Conventional time (v yavahara kala) is perceived by the senses through the transfonnations 
and modifications of substances. Real time ( niscaya kala), however, is the cause of 
imperceptible, minute changes (called vartana) that go on incessantly in all substances. 

— Dravyasamgraha (21 



ISix Dravyas 
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According to Jainsim this universe is composed of six fundamental verities; the Jain word for the 
universe is "Loka" The co-existence of these six substances is called "Loka". 

There are five Astikayas. (massed verities) among these six fundamental verities. Jiva, Padgala, 
Dharma, Adharma Akasa and Kala - these are the six fundamental verities. Except Kala, the five 
are Astikayas. These five Astikayas can be grouped under one name Ajiva. 

The Jiva dravya has 563 divisions, while the Ajiva dravya has 560 divisions. Jiva and Ajiva are 
included in the nine tattvas and the six dravyas. 

The universe is made of Jiva and Ajiva. There are only two tattvas in the univese : (1) Sentient 
(2) Non-sentient. Jiva is sentient, with a soul while Ajiva is non-sentient, without a soul. 

There are detailed and lucid discussions on the nature of Jiva and Ajiva in Jain literature. Ajiva 
dravya plays a crucial role in the construction and management of the universe. A short 
discussion follows : 

Ajivatattva is not an agent nor an enjoyer nor a sufferer and it has no soul sentience or Jiva. Like 
Jiva, the Ajiva tattva is beginningless, endless and eternal. There are two main types of Ajiva - 
(1) formless and (2) with a form. Dharma, Adharma, Akasa and Kala are formless, while 
Pudgala has a form. 

Except Kala, the other five dravyas are called Astikayas. Astikaya means having a group of 
Pradeshes. The constituent units every fundamental verity is called a Pradesha. The Kaya (mass) 
of Pradeshas is Astikaya 

"Astikaya is Pradesatmaka, i.e. occupies space; hence it is called an ‘expanded entity’. Kala is 
not so called because it has astiva (existance) but not Kayatva (expansion in space)". 

Dr. S.K. Belvelkar - Brahma - Sutrabhasya 2-2-33 


Dravya (Jainism) 

The words - Dharma and Adharma are used here in a technical, special sense. They are not used 
here in the traditional sense of good conduct and bad conduct. The peculiar meaning of these two 
words in Jain religion is an original contribution of Jainism to the world. 
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The famous scientist Newton was the first to accept the Principle of motion. A fruit falls down 
form a higher level. Words flow from a flute. There is some medium through which a substance 
passes. Scientists give the name ‘ether’ to this medium. But Bhagavan Mahavira said ago 2500 
years ago that all moving psychical states are only the subtlest vibrations. All these become 
active through the help of ‘dharma’. 

We are able to move through dharmastikaya; birds can fly and fish can swim. Thus, that which 
helps motion is ‘Dharma’. It is a mass of pradeshas; hence it is called dharmastikaya. 

Dharma helps motion, while adharma helps inertia. 

The support of Jiva or Ajiva, which remains steady is a tattva which helps inertia. It is called 
Adharmastikaya. It helps in keeping one steady. 

Whatever is moving or steady in this world is due to these two astikayas. Only Jainism uses these 
two words - Dharma and Adharma, in this peculiar sense. 



kasastikaya 


Akasa (space) means the place where Jiva and Ajiva are accommodated. It is formless and 
supportless. All these six dravyas are accommodated by it. 


Akasastikaya is the receptacle of all motion and inertia, Kala and Pudgalas - directions and 
intermediate directions are its imaginary divisions. Pervasion is its property. 

There are 2 types of Akasa. Lokakasa and Alokakasa. That area is called Lokakasa where 
Dharma and Adhanna, the two helping entities in motion and inertia, reach; while infinite space, 
where there is no Jiva or Ajiva is called Alokakasa. 


Pudgalastikaya 
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Only Jainism has discussed, in detail, the nature of Pudgala. The word ‘physical element’ is 
current, while Jainism calls it ‘Pudgala’. The word Paramanu (atom) has become current 
nowadays in science and technology. There is a well-known theory of ‘atomism’. Jainism has 
discussed, the parmmanu for the first time. Pudgaladravya is divisible in small, big, minute and 
coarse pieces. Jiva, Dharma, Adharma, and Akasa are non-divisible. There are no conjuctions 
and disjuctions in them. Pudgala is not an impartite substance. It comes into existence, it is 
destoryed. Permanent and regular change is its nature. 

The smallest and minutest form of a Pudgala is a Paramanu. The Padgala, which cannot be cut, 
pierced, grasped, burnt and divided is a Paramanu. 

Eight types of touch, five types of taste, two types of smell, five types of colour - these twenty 
are the qualities of a Pudgala. 

Four types of Pudgala : 

(1) Skandha - The impartite portion of a Paramanu 

(2) Desa - Imaginary portion of a skandha 

(3) Pradesa - an indivisible part, jointed with the skandha 

(4) Parmanu - the minutest part, separate from a skandha. 

There are 8 types of a Parmanu. 

When a parmanu is changed into a skandha, it has ten forms such as word, sunshine, shade, light 
etc. 

Jain religion has, for the first time, called Shabda (word) a Pudgala and discussed it deeply and 
fully. It has for the first time said that a word moves quickly, pervades the world, and remains 
steady in the world. The concrete form of this thinking by Jainism is seen today in messages 
through telegrams, phones, the radio, the T.V. etc. 
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Kala (Time) 

The word ‘Time’ explained in simple and easy way, is Kala, but this is only one type. There are 
4 types of Kala. 

1. Pramana Kala - An object is measured through kala hence it is called pramana kala. 

2. Yathayu nivrti kala - life and death are relative. The various stages of life are therefore called 
yathayu nivrtti kala. 

3. Marana kala - The end of life is called marana kala. 

4. Adda kala - The kala conected with the motion of the sun and the moon is called Adda Kala. 
Adda Kala is the most important division. The other three are its special forms. Adda Kala is 
used in practice and it is used in the human world. For example, day-night, past tense, present 
tense, future tense, etc. 

The minutest part of kala is called ‘Samaya’. 

The calculation of time in Jainism is typical and distinct. It is as follows : 

* Indivisible kala - one samaya 

* Innumerable samayas - one avalika 

* 256 Availikas - one ksullaka dhava 

* 2223-1229/3773 avalikas - one breath 

* One breath - one prana 

* 7 prans - one lava 
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*38 1/2 lavas - one ghadi (24 minutes) 

*77 lavas - one muhurta (48 minutes) 

*30 muhurtas - one whole day 
*15 days - one fortnight 

* 2 fortnights - one month 

* 2 months - one season 

* 3 seasons - one half of the year 

* 2 halves of the year (ayanas) - one year 

* 5 years - one yuga 

* 70 Krodakroda 56 lakh kroda years - one purva 

* Innumerable purvas - one palyopama 

*10 krodakroda palyopamas - one sagaropama 

* 20 krodakroda sagaropamas - one kalacakra 

* Infinite number of kalacakras - one pudgala paravartana 

The briefest fonn of all these varieties of kala - today, yesterday and tomorrow. 

Literature - Read ‘Navatattva,’ ‘Tattvayathasutra,’ and ‘Padarthasangraha,’ etc. 

Eternity: The Jain doctrine postulates an eternal and ever-existing world which works on 
universal natural laws. The existence of a creator deity is overwhelmingly opposed in the Jain 
doctrine. Mahapurana, a Jain text authored by Acarya Jinasena is famous for this quote: 

Some foolish men declare that a creator made the world. The doctrine that the world was created 
is ill advised and should be rejected. If God created the world, where was he before the creation? 
If you say he was transcendent then and needed no support, where is he now? How could God 
have made this world without any raw material? If you say that he made this first, and then the 
world, you are faced with an endless regression. 

Shape: According to Jains, the universe has a firm and an unalterable shape, which is measured 
in the Jain texts by means of a unit called Rajlok, which is supposed to be very large. 
The Digambara sect of Jainism postulates that the universe is fourteen Rajloks high and extends 
seven Rajloks from north to south. Its breadth is seven Rajloks long at the bottom and decreases 
gradually towards the middle, where it is one Rajlok long. The width then increases gradually 
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until it is five Rajloks long and again decreases until it is one Rajlok long. The apex of the 
universe is one Rajlok long, one Rajlok wide and eight Rajloks high. The total space of the world 
is thus 343 cubic Rajloks. The Svetambara view differs slightly and postulates that there is a 
constant increase and decrease in the breadth, and the space is 239 cubic Rajlok. Apart from the 
apex, which is the abode of liberated beings, the universe is divided into three parts. The world is 
surrounded by three atmospheres: dense-water, dense-wind and thin-wind. It is then surrounded 
by an infinitely large non-world which is completely empty. 

The whole world is said to be filled with living beings. In all three parts, there is the existence of 
very small living beings called nigoda. Nigoda are of two types: nitya-nigoda and Itara-nigoda. 
Nitya-nigoda are those which will reincarnate as nigoda throughout eternity, where as Itara- 
nigoda will be reborn as other beings. The mobile region of universe (Trasnaadi) is 
one Rajlok wide, one Rajlok broad and fourteen Rajloks high. Within this region, there are 
animals and plants everywhere, where as Human beings are restricted to 2 continents of the 
middle world. The beings inhabiting the lower world are called Narak (Hellish beings). The 
Deva (roughly demi-gods) live in the whole of the top and middle worlds, and top three realms 
of the lower world. Living beings are divided in fourteen classes (Jivasthana) : Fine beings with 
one sense, crude beings with one sense, beings with two senses, beings with three senses, beings 
with four senses, beings with five senses and no mind, and beings with five senses and a mind. 
These can be under-developed or developed, a total or 14. Human beings can get any fonn of 
existence, and are the only ones which can attain salvation. 

The tenn ‘Tirthankara’ is a portmanteau which is a combination of two words as under: 

1. ‘Tiratha’ which means a ‘Ford - i.e. the portion of a river or a stream which is shallow, 
and thus could be used to cross over to the other side. 

2. ‘kara’ which means ‘maker’. 

So collectively, the word Tirtha-n-kara means the maker of a ford that helps the seekers 
crossover the ocean called Samsara and reach Nibana. 

Thus, Tirthhankara or the ford makers are the ones who having experienced ultimate knowledge 
(Keval-Gyan), creates a path (ford) following which humanity may crossover from the ocean 
called ‘samsara’. 
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Tirthankara’s significance can be further understood by the below salient features of the same: 


1. There are just 48 of these illustrious souls per Kala-Chakra (the cyclic wheel of time), 
24 each in its increasing and decreasing phase on our planet. However, it does not 
mean that there are just 48 per Kala-chakra across the universe as other planets, and 
other parallel universes have more of these illustrious souls. As per Jain annals, one 
such soul, the living Tirthankara currently present in a parallel universe called ‘Maha- 
Vidhe-Kshetra’ is Tirthankara Simandhar Swami - Wikipedia. He is not one of the 48 
Tirthankara that our planet had experienced, but still a Tirthankara equally revered by 
Jains. 

2. A Church gets created around a Tirthankara. Unlike prophets or masters, they do not 
go around asking people to join, declaring ‘If you have ears, hear’. There is no 
canvassing of their religion on their part. Seekers gets attracted to them just the way 
iron gets attracted to a magnet, and thus the ‘church’ around them gets created on its 
own accord. This is one of the most significant features of a Tirthankara which 
distinguishes them from other masters or prophets of our planet. 

3. Tirthankaras are different from other illustrious souls that experiences Keval-Gyan or 
ultimate knowledge by the fact that they are the only ones around whom the church 
gets ‘automatically created’. Its on account of their exceptional good karma in past 
lives and is the fact that distinguishes them fonn other Arihanta’s or other completely 
enlightened beings. 

4. Tirthankara does not have any master. They do not follow the church established by 
the preceding Tirthankara even if its fully established and ripe. On the contrary, the 
church of the preceding Tirthankara comes and merges itself into the church that has 
been created around Him. This is also one of the most unique features of a Tirthankara. 

5. Tirthankara sets His own rules. Based on the situation of the times, He adds (or 
subtracts) the rules the member of the church needs to follow. When the church of 
preceding Tirthankara merges into the current, they follow the rules set by the current 
Tirthankara. 

6. Though a Tirthankara may add (or subtract) rules of His church, the message that 
resonates through Him is always the same as the previous Tirthankara. 
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7. Next Tirthankara is set to appear on our planet only after 84000 years from the nibana 
of Jina - The Mahavira. i.e. appx 81,400 years from he date I am writing this answer. 
This will be when the current kala-Chakra would have taken a complete circle and the 
2nd epoch of the ne Kala-Chakra would be about to end. This next Tirthankara will be 
regarded as the 1st of the set of 48 illustrious souls that will enrich our planet in times 
to come. 



In the story about Jambudweep the Mandir, Gyanmati Mataji had a vision in 1965 while 
meditating. In the vision, she saw the entire structure of universe. Discovering later that what she 
had seen perfectly matched the cosmographical details described in Jain scriptures, she decided 
to create a pilgrimage site with the aim of creating a model of Jambudvipa. "Jambudweep Trilok 
Sodh Sansthan" has been established at Jambudweep, Hastinapur to raise awareness regarding 
the Jain Mythology and Jain Philosophy. Jambudweep developed a 

website http://www.jambudweep.org in 2007 to spread the Jain philosophy online, with more 
than 2000 books uploaded. 
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DCSCENDING PHAS€ (6 EPOCHS) 



5th Epoch (400 Trillion ugrfOfMmrv'} 

The best ph use of ot* planet, where It keeps 
gentry mote and more blivv’ul, 

•very passar^g day 


9tti Epoch (200 Trillion vigjcopemjv*). 
The continuation of “Eden Garden* \ 
type of phase of our planet 


2nd Epoch (200 Trillion ugKopiini>'| 
/ The "Eden Garden* type of phase 
continues but with gradual decrease in 
happiness with each passing day. 


3rd Epoch 

The age of ever risang spiritualism and 

ever decreasing mitpftslrsm where / 

attainiogMoksha tspotsible , ^s, / 

2nd Epoch (2V000 years) / <=j 

Start of human cfrihretlon 

The age of materialism / 

1st Epoch (21,000 years) 

The age of hunters & gatherers 


6th Epoch (21.000 years) 
Back to the caves 
End of human 
eerfhration 


4th Epoch (100 TrtMion sagaropamas*) 

Back to community living. 

The age of spirituality where attaining 
Moksha Is possible 

HERE. 

years in 5th Epoch (2015 C.E.) 


5th Epoch (21.000 years) 

The modem times. 

The age of ever increasing materialism and ever 
eroding spiritualism. 


experiences decrease In pleasures and 
increase m metertes every passing day 


4th Eopch (200 Trillion sugar of 
The end of community living. 

Start of " Eden Garden* type 
of phase of our planet where the degree of 
happaness gradually keeps increasing 
with every passing day. 


The "Eden Garden* type of phase 
continues, but the paan and maseiy 
gradually starts creeping in till this 
heavenly phase erodes by the end of 
thas epoch 


y, 1st Epoch (400 TriHion sagaropamas*) 
The best phase continues but gradua*y 
the blissfulness keeps eroding with 
every passing day) 


ASCENDING PHASE (6 EPOCHS) 
experiences increase in pleasures and 
decrease in miseries every passing day 


STARTING POINT 

KALA-CHAKRA 

t»V 

www Ituboot cott/CuMeToCoe«od 


Sugar opam* 

M's a special unit of time that is calculated based on a preset 
formulae which generates a number so huge that it can 
practically be referred to as "uncountable number of years", 
(but not infinite). 


Lotus Temple: It is a small temple in the courtyard of Jambudweep mandir. It is a House of 
Worship, popularly kn own as the Lotus Temple, is a Jain House of Worship and also a 
prominent attraction in Hastinapur. It was completed in 1989. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Jain Cosmography 

Jains cannot advance spiritually without understanding, meditating upon cosmological theories 
so understanding them is crucial. A cosmograph is a graph which is used by a cosmographer to 
map the general features of the universe. This representation of the heavens and earth tries to 
explain the universe without crossing over into the science of astronomy or geography. So a 
cosmograph is part of cosmography and what a cosmographer would use as part of his work. 

Beyond cosmography, these types of graphs and charts can be used to frame input and output 
models or organizations or geographical representations of points of data. 1 


Other Explanations of Cosmographs 


Cosmographs are variations of pie charts. Like pie charts, cosmographs are types of graphs that 
provide information about components, in relation to a whole. However, cosmographs are not as 
numerical as pie charts. There are different uses for cosmographs. A cosmograph can also be 
used to show a comparison between geographical regions. Publications frequently feature 
cosmographs that use different colors to provide information about regions, in respect to a whole. 
An example of this type of cosmograph is an illustration of the US map with each state in blue, 
red, or purple, reflecting the dominant political party.The Mirriam Webster Dictionary describes 
cosmography as: 

1. noun 

2. cosmog-raphy | \ kaz-'ma-gro-fe \ 

3. plural cosmographies 

4. Definition of cosmography 

5. 1 : a general description of the world or of the universe 

6. 2 : the science that deals with the constitution of the whole order of nature 

7. Other Words from cosmography Example Sentences Learn More about 
cosmography 

8. Other Words from cosmography 

9. cosmographer \ kaz- 1 ma-gro-for \ noun 

10. cosmographic \ .kaz-mo-'gra-fik \ or cosmographical \ .kaz-mo-'gra-li-kol \ adjective 
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Graphos: Well into the seventeenth century, geographical writing was profoundly influenced by 
Greek and Latin classical writers, and a number of classical Greek words were used to define 
aspects of the subject. Thus “geography” combines geo (the earth) with graphos (“drawing” and, 
by extension, “description”). “Cosmography” involved the description of the universe (cosmos) 
and included what later developed as biology, cartography, geography, geophysics, and also 
anthropology. Chorography (choros = place) described places in general and larger areas, 
whereas “topography” was concerned with primarily the physical features of particular places at 
a smaller scale. Words ending in -logy incorporate the Greek word logos, which signifies a 
rational principle or structure. (Logos is the “Word” which was “from the beginning” in the first 
chapter of St. John's Gospel.) So logos implies explanation rather than the description implied by 
graphos. “Chorology” suggests some explanation about places, just as “chronology” deals with 
time and how historical events can be seen as logical outcomes of a course of previous events. In 
analyses of the history of geography these concepts have been used and misused, often to 

underpin a preferred contemporary paradigm for the discipline. 1A 
Cosmology is a related term of cosmography. 

As nouns the difference between cosmology and cosmography is that cosmology is the study 
of the physical universe, its structure, dynamics, origin and evolution, and fate 
while cosmography is the creation of maps of the universe 

Areas of the Universe- Cosmography is the science that maps the general features of the 
cosmos or universe, describing both heaven and Earth (but without encroaching on geography or 
astronomy). The 14th-century work 'Aja'ib al-makhluqat wa-ghara'ib al-mawjudat by Persian 
physician Zakariya al-Qazwini is considered to be an early work of cosmography. 

Traditional Hindu, Buddhist and Jain cosmography schematize a universe centered on Mount 
Meru surrounded by rivers, continents and seas. These cosmographies posit a universe being 
repeatedly created and destroyed over time cycles of immense lengths. 

Background to Jain Cosmology and cosmography: 
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If Cosmography is the science that maps the general features of the cosmos or universe, 
describing both heaven and Earth (but without encroaching on geography or astronomy) then 
what we attempt in caling the Jain dogma of the Universe or multiverse is not exactly 
Cosmography because we take into account both the geography and the astronomy. Yet both 
these elements are in reality fictional because there is no proof except for the beliefs of mankind 
on the words of ancient sages belonging to the jain faith who promulgated these views. 

In the shape of the universe according to Jain cosmology is shown in Figure 1. The base of the 
universe is 7 Rajju wide. It gradually tapers to 1 Rajju wide in the middle at the height of 7 
Rajju. It then increases gradually to 5 Rajju and then tapers back to 1 Rajju at the top. Total 
height of the universe is 14 Rajju. The depth of the universe is 7 Rajju in the Digambara tradition 
and thus the volume of the universe in this tradition is 343 cubic Rajju. Depth of the universe 
changes with height in the Svetambara tradition and the volume of the universe in this tradition is 
239 cubic Rajju. Rajju is a very large unit of length and is equal to the distance a deity traverses 
in six months flying non-stop at the rate of 2,057,152 yojanas in an instant. A yojana is about 
nine miles. The space inside the universe is called Lokakasa and the space outside the universe is 
called Alokakasa. 

Universe is divided in three main parts. Gods live in the upper half (Urdhva Loka or upper 
world) and various types of hell are located in the lower half (Adho Loka or lower world). At the 
very top of the universe is the abode of liberated beings. Humans and animals live in the middle 
of the universe (Madhya Loka or middle world). At the centre of the middle world is the island 
called JambudwTpa and at its centre is a mountain called Meru. The diameter of Jambudwlpa is 
100,000 yojana or about 900,000 miles. JambudwTpa is surrounded by an annular ocean, which is 
surrounded by an annular island. This island is surrounded by an ocean, which is again 
surrounded by an island. The number of these concentric islands and oceans is extremely large. 
The diameter of each successive continent or ocean is double that of previous one. The 
estimation of the size of Rajju by calculating the diameters of the rings of oceans and continents 
contained in the middle world led Jains to very large exponents with base 2. 
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Different lev els of hell 


Figure 1: Shape of the universe in the Jain tradition 


The universe has neither a beginning nor an end in time according to Jain cosmology. The Jain 
time cycle consists of two halves, UtsarpinI and Avasarpinl. Each half is further subdivided in 
six parts. Each part consists of a combination of Susama and Duhsama. Susama denotes 
happiness and Duhsama denotes unhappiness. Susama Susama denotes extreme happiness, while 
Duhsama Duhsama denotes extreme unhappiness. The Jain time cycle starts with a period of 
extreme unhappiness and gradually moves to a period of extreme happiness in the first half. In 
the second half, it starts with a period of extreme happiness and ends with a period of extreme 
unhappiness.Jain Time Cycles are extremely vast as shown in Tables later on.. 

The Laghu-ksetra-samasa - Brief Summary of the Areas [of the World] - belongs to the tradition 
of Svetambara writings on the Jain universe. It was written in Prakrit verse in the 14th century by 
the monk Ratnasekhara-suri. The title underlines the condensed nature of the work and indicates 
that there are also expanded versions. The one in this manuscript has 265 stanzas. 
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The ksetra-samasa works are mainly geographical, describing all the areas - continents, 
mountains, oceans and so on - that constitute the three worlds. 

Teaching and learning cosmology are an important part of monastic education. Partly for this 
reason, cosmological writings have generated numerous commentaries in Sanskrit or 
the vernacular languages. Some manuscripts just have the Prakrit verses but this one also 
contains a Gujarati commentary written by a famous monk. Parsva-candra-suri was the founder 
of a gaccha that took his name, having separated from the Nagapuriya-Tapagaccha in 1572 of 
the Vikrama era. He was also a prolific writer and commentator in Gujarati. 

Pictorial Tradition: A pictorial tradition has also grown up round cosmological works, as 
visualisation is part of the transmission of knowledge on the Jain universe and is helpful as a 
means of understanding. 

Jain cosmology is complex. Human beings live in the Middle World, which is the smallest of 
the three worlds that make up world space - loka-akasa. In world space all the souls live in the 
different body-forms they take according to their rebirths, in the various worlds. Outside world 
space is the non-world space - aloka-akasa - which is endless. However, the Middle World is the 
most important area from the spiritual point of view because it is the only part where human 
beings can live. 

Jains cannot advance spiritually without understanding, meditating upon cosmological theories 
so understanding them is crucial. Certain key religious concepts run through these theories. 

These include the notion of a physical soul shedding karma by moving through the cycle of 
rebirth to eventual omniscience and liberation, along with the cyclical nature of time, the 
interconnectedness of the universe, and the importance of symmetry, repetition and balance. 

According to Jain cosmology, Mount Meru (or Sumeru ) is at the centre of the world surrounded 
by Jambudvlpa, in fonn of a circle fonning a diameter of 100,000 yojans. There are two sets of 
sun, moon and stars revolving around Mount Meru; while one set works, the other set rests 
behind Mount Meru. 
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The 24th and last Tirthankara, Lord Mahavlra was taken to the summit of Meru by Indra shortly 
after his birth, after putting his mother Queen Trishala into deep slumber. There he was bathed 
and anointed with precious functions. 

Let’s start with the middle world, the area where humans reside. Called Adhaidvipa (two and a 
half continents), it constitutes 90 continents and oceans. The continents are shown as concentric 
circles surrounded by ring-shaped oceans filled with swimmers and fish, complex networks of 
rivers and lakes, and mountain ranges. 

The first or the central continent is the Jambudvipa (rose-apple continent). It is encircled by a 
blue ring that represents the Lavana Samudra (salt ocean). The next ring corresponds to the 
continent Dhatakikanda bounded by Kalodadhi (black-water ocean). The outennost band 
represents half of the third continent, Pushkaradvipa (lotus island). This final band is surrounded 
by the multi-coloured peaks of the mountain range that delimits mortal space, while the pavilions 
at the corners of the chart represent celestial guardians of the human world. 

In the centre of Jambudvipa is Mount Meru, the cosmic axis or the centre of the universe. It has 
three terraces, each smaller than the one below, each one dotted with parks and forests. A temple 
dedicated to the Jinas (Tirthankaras) is at the top. Models of Mount Meru are often found in Jain 
temples and are objects of worship. In the upper world reside the Gods, in various heavens. They 
may be living a life of pleasure and are not free of worldly desires, thus not liberated. They are 
organised in hierarchical ranks like traditional human society, from servants at the bottom to the 
king or chief at the top. 

1. The middle world (Madhya loka >; This is also known a the animal world (tiryancha lok). It 
lies on the circular upper surface in the center of Universe. It is one Rajju broad and long. The 
other worlds, with their hells he below it; and the heavenly world, the Dev Lokas, at the height of 
100,000 Yojans above it. 

Mount Meru is at the center of the middle world. The continent, known as Jambudwip, surrounds 
it in the form of a circle and its diameter is 100,000 Yojans. A ring formed ocean surrounds the 
Jambudwip. It is an ocean of the salt (lavanoda) and in its diameter is 200,000 Yojans. The 
continent called Ghatki Khand joins them, again in the form of a ring, and in diameter is 400,000 
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Yojans. Ghatki Khand is also bordered by a circular ocean. Thus, there are series of continents, 
and countless oceans one after the other, finally up to Swayambhu Raman ocean which washes 
around the whole middle world i.e. Madhya loka. 



The names of the first eight of them are: 



Continent 

Ocean 

1 . 

Jambudwip 

Lavanoda (Salt-ocean) 

2. 

Ghatki Khand 

Kaloda (Black sea) 

3. 

Puskarvar Dwip 

Puskaroda (Lotus ocean) 

4. 

Varun Var Dwip 

Varunoda (Varun ocean) 

5. 

Kshir Var Dwip 

Kshiroda (Ocean of milk) 

6. 

Ghrut Var Dwip 

Ghrutoda (Butter milk ocean) 

7. 

Ikshuvar Dwip 

Iksuvaroda (Sugar ocean) 

8. 

Nandishwar Dwip 

Nandishwaroda 
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The continents have been given the names as per their characteristics marks; which are peculiar 
to them. The oceans are given the name of such liquids, which resemble the water of ocean. 

Of all the dwips (islands) Jambudwip is very significant because it is in the center of the whole 
universe. Jains believe that our India and the present world as we see, exist in Jambudwip. 
Jambudwip is surrounded by a very high and broad wall. The wall is supposed to be made from 
precious gold, diamonds and such other jewels. Even the grill work is done by gold and 
diamonds. There are four mighty gates, protected by deities. 

Jambudwip continent has six mighty mountains, dividing the continent into seven zones 
(kshetra) The names of these zones and mountains are as under: 

Zone Mountain 


1 . Bharat Kshetra 

2 . Haimava Kshetra 

3 . Hari Kshetra 

4 . Videh Kshetra 

5 . Ramyak 

6 . Hairanyvat Kshetra 


Himavan mountain. 
Maha-Himavan mountain 
Nishadha mountain 
Nila mountain 
Rukmi mountain 
Shikhari mountain 


These mountains consist of gold, silver and beryl. On the eastern summit of every mountain, 
there are Jain temples embellished with jewels. There is a large lake on each mountain with lotus 
flowers. 

Fourteen rivers spring from these six mountain which flow into the salt ocean which again 
frames the different zones of Jambudwip. The south most zone is Bharat Varsh. It is bordered by 
Himavan mountain in the north. On another side, there is a salt ocean. We live on Bharat Varsh 
(India) which is part of Jambudwip. Vaitadhva mountain running parallel to Himavan divides 
Bharat Varsh into two parts - northern and southern half. The rivers Maha-Sindhu and Maha- 
Ganga flow down from Himavan into west and east respectively divide each one of these halves 
into three parts. Thus whole Bharat Varsh is divided into six parts. 

Bharat Varsh is a Karma Bhumi i.e. it is a land in which human beings have to work, and in 
which all sorts of Karinas can be bound (by soul ) The periodical changes of six aras take place 
in it. 
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The Himavart Varsh zone, in north of Himavart mountain is four times bigger than Bharat 
Varsh. Shabdpati mountain lies in its center. Himvat Varsh is a Bhog Bhumi, i.e. a land in which 
human beings live the life of pleasure almost like fruits of Kalpa Vriksha (the wonderful wishing 
tree). Here prevails an age of only pleasure. 

Harivarsh zone is on northern side of Himavan Varsha. It is four times broader than the fonner. 
The conditions of life here are better than Himavart Varsh. Here prevails an ara (age) of Susma. 
The Nisadha mountain separates Harivarsha from Videh Varsh. This is Maha Videh Kshetrad 10 J 
It is largest of all the Kshetras. The mountain Meru (Mandar) lies in the middle of this kshetra 
Meru is, in a way, center or Naval of the whole Jambudwip. On all the summits, there are 
beautiful lotus ponds, palaces, temples. Two big rivers Sita and Sitada flow at the foot of Meru 
Vakara mountain ranges start from Meru. 

1 . Saumanas mountain consisting Silver. 

2. Vidhut Prabha mountain consisting Gold. 

3. Gandh Madan mountain consisting Gold. 

4. Malvavan mountain consisting Beryl. 

Devkuru and Uttarkuru are two most fortunate of all Jambudwip region, because here is an era of 
all Susma Susma. Thus here there is only happiness permanently. In Purva Videh and Upper 
Videh, there is the land of Kaunas - Karma Bhumi, like Bharat Varsh. Ramvak Varsh zone is an 
exact counter part of Hari Varsh while Harin Varat is exactly like Haimavata and Airavat Varsh 
is like Bharat Varsh. The whole Jambudwip is in a circular form. It is encompassed by a salt 
ocean. In its center, there is a gigantic barrel like container (Patali Gods have their abode there. 
There are series of island in Lavanda and fifty-six median islands. 

2. The Nether world 

Seven subterranean regions lie story-like, thousand Yojans deep, under the earth of middle world. 
Of these, only the upper ones serve as an abode for certain divine beings while the others shelter 
the hells where the souls for their bad deeds have to undergo horrible tortures. 

The uppermost subterranean region is Ratna Prabha, having divided into three stories under one- 
another. Of these the third one of Ratna Prabha serves as a place of punishment for those who 
are condemned. 
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Torture in Hells: Ratna prabha, Sharkara prabha and Valuka prabha. 


Each region of the hells has several stories. There is a central hell in the center of every story. 
Numerous row-hells spread from here into four directions. The number of hells decreases when 
one moves downwards. 

Ratna Prabha (Shine of Jewels) have thirteen stories and 30,00,000 hells. That is on the top. On 
7th Mahatma-Prabha (Shine of great darkness) there is only one story and only 5 hells) from 1st 
to 7th totally there are 49 stories and 84,00,000 hells. The inhabitants of hell, unlike human 
beings on the earth, are bom in super natural manner - by suddenly coming out of the hole in a 
wall and falling down. Their complete evolution takes one muhurat (48 minutes). Their structure 
is completely unsymmetrical. They have only first three kinds of knowledge and have 
transcendent knowledge of material things. All these knowledge only add to their sufferings. 

Self discipline is not possible here; therefore they cannot rise beyond 4th stage of Guna 
Sthanakas. The deeper the hells, worse are their inhabitants, greater are their pains. Life span in 
lowest stories is the highest. 

The conditions are horrible in hells. The smell is pestilent, the air is sharp and pungent and there 
is constant awful darkness. Walls and floors are covered with dirt and they are slippery 
everywhere. All kinds of punishment and ill-treatment are provided. The torturing include 
hacking to pieces, broken on a wheel, being roasted, skewered impaled, whipped cut with knives, 
droned in water, boiled in cauldrons etc. 
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3. The world of Gods: 

Gods live the life of happiness. They have magnificent palaces to stay where they enjoy all 
pleasures of life. Their every wish is fulfilled. Here also self-discipline is impossible among 
them. The Main types are Bhuvanvasi, Vyantar. Jyotiska and Vaimaniks. The minimum life span 
is 10,000 years and maximum is 33 Sagarpoam. Their appearance is marvelous, youthful and 
radiant. They have no shadow. Their eyes do not twinkle and their hairs and nails do not grow. 

Everything is illuminated with the glitter of precious stones and diamond 
Sources 

The world of humans (Manusya-loka) 

The middle world (Madhya-loka) is the only one of the three worlds where it is possible for 
humans to be bom. Even there, rebirth and death are restricted to a relatively small area. It 
comprises: Jambu-dvlpa and Lavana-samudra, the continent (Dvipa) of Dhataklkhanda 
surrounded by the ’Black-water ocean' (Kalodadhi), and the inner half of the third continent, 
called 'Lotus-island' ( Puskara-dvipa ), which lies on the inner side of the circular mountain 
barrier called 'Beyond humankind' (Manusottara) to signify that it serves as a limit to the normal 
human domain. 

The artists' fantasy is revealed in those spaces where they respect the essential points of reference 
and most of the distinctive characteristics, while at the same time treating rather freely 
proportions and various details. One can see, for example, how they reduce the distance which 
separates the two shores of the oceans, which are theoretically twice as large as the continents 
which they surround. 

Jambudvlpa, especially, is painted in great detail: long chains of mountains running from east to 
west divide it into seven countries; great rivers flow from the peaks to the oceans; and the 
division of the provinces can be seen in the large middle zone of Videha, to the east and west of 
Mt. Meru, whose peak dominates Uttarakuru in the north, and Devakuru in the south, with their 
respective trees, Jambuvrksa and Salmall. 
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The Himavat mountains in the south, and usually their northern counterparts also, extend into the 
Lavana ocean where there are always at least two of the vast receptacles (Patalas) which cause 
the tides. The islands attributed to the moons and the suns are usually depicted. 

The disk of Jambu-dvipa is set within its rampart of diamonds, which is surrounded by a fence of 
jewels crowned by a high garland of lotuses made from gems. It is washed by the Lavana- 
samudra where the tides which regulate its months rise, where the islands of its moons and suns 
are situated, and into which some of its mountains project. 



Jain cosmography Map of the ‘two and a half continents’ (AdhaT-dvTpa) which it occupies -Gouache on cloth, 
16th century, Gujurat 

At the four cardinal points four 'triumphal' gates open on to the ocean. Through the east and west 
of these, named Vijaya and Vijayanta, project the mouths of the two principal rivers of the 
middle land. 
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Six main mountain ranges cross the continent from east to west, and thus divide it, from north to 
south, into seven lands. The three to the north of the central area occupied by Mahavideha 
correspond symmetrically with the three to the south. 

At the very south is the land of Bharata (in which will be recognised the name of India); 
Airavata, is an exact replica of this at the north. From Bharata to Mahavideha, and similarly on to 
Airavata- the size of the countries and of the mountain chains between them increase by 
geometrical progression, by a factor of two. So Videha is 64 times larger than the land of 
Bharata. 

The map (below) shows especially the long mountain ranges by which the intermediate 
countries are bounded. Their peaks are crowned with sanctuaries. Rising from huge lakes in the 
mountain heights, long rivers flow down to where a peak impedes their course and turns them 
towards the east and the west, until they finally flow into the Lavanasamudra. 

The geography of Bharata (and Airavata) follows the same pattern, but with more details. 
Bounded at the north by the Himavat mountains, which project into the sea the double 
promontories of the Damstras, each carrying seven red spots which represent the AntaradvTpas, 
Bharata is cut again from east to west by the range of the Vaitadhya mountains, bristling with 
nine peaks. From the central lake of the Himavat mountains the River Sindhu flows towards the 
south-west, and the River Ganga towards the sourth-east. Their streams flow on either side of 
Mt. Rsabhagiri - the dwelling place of the first prophet - and then penetrate the Vaitadhya 
mountains. Re-emerging, they spread out in the plains where there are capital cities like 
Ayodhya, before emptying themselves, by means of vast mouths, into the Salt Sea. 

Mahavideha is even more complex. In the centre is Mt. Meru, to which are joined, to the north 
and south, the two pairs of ranges of the 'Elephant-tusk' (Vaksard) mountains, whose arcs 
enclose the two Kurus, Devakuru (where the Salmall tree is found) to the south, and Uttarakuru 
(where the Jambu tree grows) to the north. The map shows the open spaces at the foot of Mt. 
Meru towards the east and west, where the forests grow, to which correspond the woods 
(unusually visible here) which lie on the shores of the ocean. 
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Jambudwip framed by the Lavanoda (salt-ocean). Malta Videh (central area of Jambudwip) is accentuated in this 
depiction. To right The Island of the Rose-apple tree (Gouache on cloth, 16th century, Gujarat 


MahavidehKshetra 

The Mahavideh Kshetra is located in the middle of Jambudwip. It is situated between two 
mountain ranges: in the north Mahavideh Kshetra is bordered by Nishadh mountain range and in 
the south by the Nilvant mountains. Additionally, it touches Lavan ocean on its both sides, East 
and West. The size of Mahavide Kshetra is 1 lakh Yojans both East and West and North and 
South. Its shape is like a cot. Its width is ca. 33684 Yojans. 

Mahavideh Kshetra is divided into 4 section: East and West Mahavideh and South and North 
Devkuru; in the middle lies the Meru mountain. 


North and south area of Mahavideh 

• In the middle is Meru mountain occupying 10,000 Yojans. 

• In South there is Bhadrashal forest (250 Yojans). 

• Devkuru measures 11562 Yojans and 2 Kala. 
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• In North there is Bhadra Shal Forest (250 Yojans). 

• Uttarkuru measures 11592 Yojans and 2 Kala 

East and west area of Mahavideh: 

• East 23,000 Yojans; West 23,000 Yojans; East-West 46,000 Yojans area. 

• Jigtina (12 Yojans). 

• Sita Mukhvan (2410 Yojans). 

• Vakshaskar Mountain (2000 Yojans). 

• Inner river (375 Yojans) 

( 1 Yojan is equivalent to 7,68,000 utsedha-angula or eight miles. Another view 
expressed in the book entitled Our True Geography', published by Jambudvipa 
Vijhana Samsodhana Kendra, Palitana, holds it that the present day equivalent of 
an utsedha-yojana, which equals four gau or nine miles or 15 Km.) 

The Vijays of Mahavideh 

The River Sitoda originates in the Tigichdrah of Niksadh mountain. It flows in the middle of 
western Mahavideh Kshetra and reaches finally to Lavan ocean. This divides western Mahavideh 
Kshetra into two divisions. Likewise the river Sita originates in the Kesaridrah of Nilkanth 
mountains and reaches Lavan ocean flowing in the middle of east MahavidehKshetra. Thus east 
Mahavideh is also divided into two sections by this river. Thus, in 4 section there are 8 Vijayas; 
and between each Vijay there is a river and a mountain. 

Sketch of Mahavideh depicting mountains and rivers of the 32 Vijays. 

After each Vijay, there is a big mountain, then there is a big river. Thus, there are totally 32 
Vijays in Mahavideh Kshetra. In Jambudwip there are 34 Chakravarti Vijayas of which 32 from 
Mahavideh and one each from Bharat and Airvat Kshetra 
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Names of 32 Vijayas 



North 


South 


South 


North 

1 . 

Kutch 

9. 

Vatsa 

17. 

Padma 

25. 

Vapra 

2. 

Sukatch 

10. 

Suvatsa 

18. 

Supadma 

26. 

Suvapra 

3. 

Mahakach 

11. 

Mahavatsa 

19. 

Mahapadma 

27. 

Mahavapra 

4. 

Machgavati 

12. 

Vatsagavati 

20. 

Padmagavati 

28. 

Vapravati 

5. 

Awart 

13. 

Ramya 

21. 

Shankh 

29. 

Valgu 

6. 

Manglavart 

14. 

Ramyak 

22. 

Kumud 

30. 

Suvalgu 

7. 

Puskalavrat 

15. 

Ramanik 

23. 

Nalin 

31. 

Ganhit 

8. 

Puskala Vati 

16. 

Mangalavati 

24. 

Nalinavati 

32. 

Gandhilavati 

In 

8th Puskalavati 

Vijay 

there lives 

Simandharswami, in 9th 

Vatsa 

Vijay there 


Yugmandhaswami, in 24th Nalinavati Vijay there lives Shri Bahu Swamiand in 25th Vapra 
Vijay There lives Shri Sabahu Swami. 

In Bharat Kshetra between the time-space of 17th Tirthankara Shri Kunthunath and 18th 
Tirthankaras Shri Arnath, in Mahavideh Kshetra of Adhai Dwip (two and a half continent), there 
were 20 Tirthankaras. 

Likewise, between the time space of 20th Munisuvrat Swami and 21st Tirthankara, Shri 
Neminath, as many as 20 Tirthankar, renunciated the world in Mahavideh. They were monks for 
one month and attained ultimate knowledge (kevalgvana) thereafter; in the next series of 24th 
Tirthankaras all 20 Tirthankaras will attain moksha (ultimate liberation) between the time 
spaced 8 ! of 7th and 8th Tirthankaras of the said next series of 24 Tirthankaras. 

These (existing as on today Viharman) 20 Tirthankaras of Mahavideh have a life span of 84 
lakh purva Of these, 83 lakh purvaperiod will be spent in the worldly life as householders. Then 
they will be on a monk's life for a la kh purva period in mediation. Their body size is 500 arch 
(dhanushya). They all will have 84 principle disiples (Gandhar). 
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As shown above, there are 32 Vijays. There are two Vijava in Bharat and Airvat Kshetra. Thus, 
there could be 34 Tirthankaras (32+2 = 34) at the rate of one in each Vijaya. In this 
Kshetra 8 human being have height of 500 arch (Shanush) and life span ranging from a very short 
period to a very long period up to crores of Purva 

After living the life as attributed to each soul, they get birth according to their karmas^ again 
regaining from hell, animal, bird life, god in heaven or human beings. Some of them also attain 
salvation - the ultimate liberation and get free from birth and re-birth cycle. They go then the 
Siddh Lok. 

The name “Mahavideh” 

There are different opinions why this area is called Mahavideh Kshetra- 

1. Because it is longer and wider in size as compared to all other Kshetras. Hence, it is 
maha i.e. bigger in all respect then any other Kshetra 

2. In this area the humans have bigger structure of bodies. 

3. This Kshetra is governed by a God, named Mahavideh. So the Kshetra is probably 
known as Mahavideh after his name. 

At any rate, the name Mahavideh (for whatever reason) is universal, certain and permanent. It 
was there in past, it is in present and it will remain in future too. The name is for ever. 

Shri Astapadji Tirth 

The first Tirthankara lord Rishabhdev died on this place. If one can visit this place of 
pilgrimage once in a life, he gets ultimate salvation and liberation in that birth only. Such a very 
significant place of Astapad is located in north of Himalva. It is 185,000 gau (one say 1 gau is 
equal to 2 miles or 3-2 km) far from Shri Siddh Giri (Palitana It is located at the south gate of 
Jambudwip in the middle of Vaitadhva and near the Ayodhya city of Bharat Kshetra It is a 
mountain which is as wide as 526 vojans and 6 kala. Its height is 32 kosh (one kosh is equal to 4 
gaits). It has eight steps fast a pad), one step is as high as on eyojan. 
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Sketch of 

Mahavide, depicting the structure of the 32 Vijays. The region around the Jambu tree (19th 
century, Rajasthan 


The city Ayodhya is near this tirth. Its length is 12 yojans. Lord Rishabhdev son of king Nab hi, 
along with 10,000 monks, died here on 12th dark day month of Magh in this Avasarpini period's 
3rd ara when there were 84 lakh years were remaining for this ara 's completion. In his memory, 
his son, Bharat Chakravati made the land surface flat on all its sides and installed 24 Tirthankras 
idols made from diamond and pearls. Each idol has the size of the original size of all the 
Tirthankaras as well as the same colour of they originally had. The signs of each Tirthankara 
have been also established like original ones and they are attended by the Yakshas and Yakshinis 
Chakrava Bharat also established the idols of Mother Maru Devi, 99 Brother Monks and the two 
Sisters, Brahmi and Sundari. The temple has 84 Pandols and its name is Sinh-Nishadha. In the 
Astapad tirth in the east of Meru mountain, there are idols of Lord Adishwar and Ajitnath In the 
south there are idols of Lord Sambhavnath, Abhinandan Sumtinath and Padmaprabhu. In the 
west are the idols of Lord Suparshvanath, Chandraprabhu, Suvidhinath, Shitalnath, 
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Shreyansnath, Vasupujya, Vimalnath and Anantnath. In the north there are idols of Arnath, 
Mallinath, Munisuvrat Swami, Naminath , Neminath, Parshvanath and MahavirSwami .Thus, in 
all directions there are 2 + 4 + 8 + 10 = 24 idols. 

On this holy place, the first Gandhar (principal disciple) of Lord Mahavir Swami named 
Gautam Swami had composed a Sutra named Jag Chintamani. Ravan and Mandodari 
performed excellent dance as devotion to the Tirthankara, and Ravan has been awarded the 
reward of himself becoming a Tirthankara In the next series of 24 Tirthankaras Shri Gautam 
Swami, while returning from this tirth, has offered milk-sweet to 1503 Papas with the power of 
his 'Labdhi', a special power of unending prosperity. This resulted in ultimate knowledge of 
these 1503 Tapas, thanks to Shri Gautam Swami's great grace. Today this tirth- a place of 
pilgrimage is almost ruined. But if one offers total devotion to this tirtho ne surely gets ride of 
troubles. 60,000 Sagar-sons sacrificed their own precious lives in efforts to protect this tirth 

Meru-Mountain 

The whole wide universe is seen by the knowledge of omni-knowledge. There is a Tircha Lok 
within it. The road leading to it is both long and wide. The height is 1800 yojans, of which 900 
yojans are on flat land, while the other 900 yojans are on height. In this 900 yojans the last 110 
Yojans contain a jyotis circle, where the Jvotishi gods abode. The aircrafts of these gods move 
around the Merit Mountain. 

Meru Mountain is located exactly in the center of Jambudwip between East and West Mahavideh 
In the north is Devkuru situated and Uttarkuru in south. Meru mountain is like a pillar, which is 
wider at base and gets narrower and narrower as it grows up. The height of Meru Mountain is 
one lakh yojans, of which 1000 yojans are below earth and 99,000 yojans are above. The wide is 
10090 yojans in the root within the earth whereas it is 10,000 yojans wide on the earth level. 
Gradually the width becomes less and less as it grows up, and on the top peak it is 100 yojans 
wide. Thus the Meru Mountain is very wide in its root, gets less wider in the middle and 
becomes least wide at the top. The shape is similar to the tail of a cow. The whole mountain is 
very clean, full of diamonds, lakes and forests. Above the peak is a chulikaMeru Mountain is 
divided into three divisions (Chulika apart). These are called Kands: 
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1. First Kand is called Adhyostankand. 

2. Second Kand is called Madhya (Middle) Kand. 

3. Third Kand is called Uparitan Kand. 

The lowest Kand has a height of 1000 yojans, that of Middle Kand is 63,000 yojans and that of 
top Kand is 36,000 yojans. (See page 21 for the Pic) 

There are four forests on Mountain Meru 

1. Bhadrasha Van: It is located at the foot hill of the mountain on flat land. It is surrounding 
the Mountain MendV on all four sides. Its North and south width is 250 yojans and its east- 
west width is 22,000 yojans. The whole forest is divided into eight sections with four tree- 
shape mountains, viz. Saumanas, Vidyut, Prabh, Gandhmadan and Malyavan and two 
rivers, viz. Situ and Sitoda. 

2. Nandan Van: It is 500 yojans higher than the Bhadrashal Van and 62,500 yojans below the 
Somansvan. Its area is 500 yojans. In exact the middle of this section is Abhyantar Meru^ 
and in a distant of 50 Yojans are eight Kut of Dishakumaris. There are eight Palaces of 
eight Dishakumaris of Urdhva loks; there is a Kut 500 yojans above it where a palace of the 
goddess is situated. Thus, the goddess stays 1000 yojans above the flat earth. 900 yojans of 
this section belong to Tirchha Lok while the 100 yojans above belong to UrdhvaLP Lok 
(upper Lok)\ so the Goddess belongs to this upper Lok. Besides, in Nandanvan, there are 
four temples (Chaitra) on four sides of it. In other directions are two palaces of Ishanendra. 

3. Somvan: Somvan is situated 62,500 yojans above of Nandanvan. This is another series of 
Meru Mountain which is 500 yojans wide. 

4. Pandagvan: Pandagvan is 3600 yojans above Somvan. It is circularly 494 yojans wide. 
There are rocks for celebration of Birth celebration of Lord Tirthankaras: 


Pandagvan 

east 

red 

Raktakambla 

west 

white 

Ati Pandukambla 

south 

red 

Ati Raktakamblain 

north 

white 
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All these four rocks are used for celebrating the birth celebration of the Tirthankaras. The south 
direction Rock is used for the birth celebration of Tirthankaras bom in Bharat Kshetra. The 
north direction Rock is used for birth celebration of Tirthankaras bom in Airvat Kshetra. The 
east direction Rock is used for birth celebration of Tirthankaras bom in eight Vijayas of northern 
ha nk of Sita Maha River of east Mahavideh Kshetra.On the west Rock there are two royal chairs. 
On the royal chair situated in north direction, the birth celebration is done for the Tirthankaras 
bom in 8 Vijayas on north ha nk of the river Sitoda of west Mahavideh and on the royal chair in 
south direction, the birth celebration is done for the Tirthankaras born in eight Vijayas of south 
bank of river Sitoda. 

In Jambudwip, over a period of time, not more than 2 or 4 Tirthankaras are bom. In Bharat and 
Airvat Kshetra when one Tirthankara is born, the birth celebration is done for two Tirthankaras 
at a time, and when four Tirthankaras are bom in Mahavideh Kshetra the birth celebration of 
four Tirthankaras is celebrated. When the TirthankaraT°J is bom in Mahavideh there is no birth 
of a Tirthankara in Bharat, Airvat and vice-versa. The reason is that the Jineshwar is always 
bom at mid-night, and there cannot be mid-night in both Bharat-Airvat and Mahavideh 
simultaneously. 
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The Mahavideh Kshetra is in the middle of Jambu Dwip. It is located between two mountains in 
the north of Nishadh and in the south of Nilvant mountain.it touches Lavan ocean on its both 
sides- East and West. Its size is 1 lskh Yojans both East and West and North and South. Its 
shape is like a cot. Its width is 33684. 4/19 Yojans Mahavideh Kshetra is divided into 4 section 
(1) and (2) East and West Mahavideh (3) and (4) South and North Devkuru in the middle lies 
the Meru mountain. 

North and South area of Mahavideh : In the middle is Meru mountain occupying 10,000 
Yojans. In South, there is Bhadrashal forest 250 Yojans. Devkuru - 11562 Yojans and 2 Kala In 
North, Bhadra Shal Forest, 250 Yojans Uttarkuru - 11592 Yojans and 2 Kala East and West 
Mahavideh: East 23,000 Yojans West 23,000 Yojans East-West 46,000 Yojans area. Jigtina 
12 Yojans Sita Mukhvan 2410 Yojans Vakshaskar Mountain 2000 Yojans Inner river 375 
Yojans Eight Vijayas 17,703 Yojans 23,000 Yojans Thus 23,000 Yojans East and 23,000 
Yojans West One Vijay has east-west length 2212 7/8 Another Vijay has north-South length 
16592 Yojans 2 Kala 



Mount Meruwith forests (flowers) at the terraces (17th century, Rajasthan(left) 
Mount meru with the forests at the foot and on the terraces (17th century, Gujarat 
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How many Vijays in Mahavideh? 

The River Sitoda flows from Tigichhdrah of Niksadh mountain. It flows in the middle of west 
Mahavideh Kshetra and reaches to Lavan ocean. This divides west Mahavideh Kshetra into two 
divisions. Likewise the river Sita flows from Kesaridrah of Nilkanth mountains and reaches 
Lavan ocean flowing in the middle of east Mahavideh Kshetra. Thus east Mahavideh is also 
divided into two sections by this river thus, in 4 section there are 8 Vijayas; and between each 
Vijay there is a river and a mountain. After each Vijay, there is a big mountain, then there is a 
big river. Thus, there are totally 32 Vijays are in Mahavideh Kshetra. In Jambu Dwip there are 
34 Chakravarti Vijayas of which 32 from Mahavideh and one each from Bharat and Airvat 
Kshetra. 

Names of 32 Vijayas North South South North 1 Kutchq 9 Vatsa 17 Padma 25 Vapra 2 
Sukatch 10 Suvatsa 18 Supadma 26 Suvapra 3 MahaKachh 11 MahaVatsa 19 Maha padma 27 
Maha vapra 4 Matchhgavati 12 Vatsagavati 20 Padmagavati 28 Vapravati 5 Awart 13 Ramya 21 
Shankh 29 Valgu 6 Manglavart 14 Ramyak 22 Kumud 30 Suvalgu 7 Puskalavrat 15 Ramanik 23 
Nalin 31 Ganhit 8 Puskala Vati 16 Mangalavati 24 Nalinavati 32 Gandhilavati 

This is a list of 32 Vijayas in table above In 8th Puskalavati Vijay lives Simandharswami. In 9th 
Vatsa Vijay lives Yugmandhaswami. In 24th Nalinavati Vijay lives Shri Bahu Swami. In 25th 
Vapra Vijay There Shri Sabahu Swami. In Bharat Kshetra between the time-space of 17th 
Tirthankara Shri Kunthunath and 18th Tirthankaras Shri Arnath, in Mahavideh Kshetra of 214 
Dwip, there were 20 Tirthankaras. Like- wise, between the time space of 20th Municuvrat 
Swami and 21st Tirthankara, shri Neminath, as many as 20 Tirthankara, Shri Naminath, as many 
as 20 

Tirthankararenunciated the world in Mahavideh, they were monk for 1 month attained Ultimate 
knowledge (Kevalgyana) thereafter and in the next series of 24th Tirthankaras, all 20 
Tirthankaras will attain Moksha ( Ultimate liberation) between the time space of 7th and 8th 
Tirthankaras of the said next series of 24 Tirthankaras. These (existing as on today Viharman) 
20 Tirthankaras of Mahavideh, have a life span of 84 Lakh purva. Of these, 83 Lakh purva 
period will be spent in the worldly life (Sansa) hoseholders life and will be on a monk’s life for a 
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la kh purva period 1 month in meditaion. Their body size is 500 arch (Dhanushya). They all will 
have 84 Principle disiples (Gandhar) each 10 la kh kevli each and totally a family of 2 carores of 
monks and nuns. As shown above, there are 32 Vijays. There are 2 (One/each) Vijaya in Bharat 
and Airvat Kshetra. Thus, there could be 34 Tirthankaras (32+2 = 34) at the rate of one in each 
Vijaya In this Kshetra human being have height of 500 arch (Shanush) and life span renging 
froma very very short period to long long period up to crores of Purva. After living the life as 
attributed to each soul, they get birth according to their Karmas again regaining from hell, 
Animal, Bird life, god in heaven or human beings. Some of them also attain salvation- the 
ultimate liberation and get free from birth and re-birth cycle. They go the Siddh Lok, 

Why the name Mahavideh? 1. Because it is longer, wider in size as compared to all other 
Kshetras. It is Maha i.e. Bigger in all respect then any other Kshetra. 2. Here, the humans have 
bigger structure of bodies. They are very fall. 3. The Kshetra is governed by a God, named 
Mahavideh. The Kshetra is known as Mahavideh after his name. At any rate, the name 
Mahavideh (for whatever reason) is universal, certain, permanent. It was there in past, it is in 

present and it will remain in future too. The name is for ever. 
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Final Word 

It is a question of perception and belief. For those who believe, it is the truth. 

"Everything we hear 
Is an opinion, not a fact. 

Everything we see 
is a perspective, not the truth." 





CHAPTER V 


The concept of" Jambudeep” - In General 

Jambudveepe Bharatha Varshe Bharat a Khandereprint from academia.edu 

ABSTRACT 

Jambudvlpa is the dvlpa ("island" or "continent") of the terrestrial world, as envisioned in the 
cosmologies of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism, which is the realm where ordinary human 
beings live) 

The word Jambudvlpa literally refers to "the land of Jambu trees" where jambu (also known as 
jamun) is the Indian Blackberry (Syzygium cumini) and dvlpa has two meanings "island" or 
"continent" and "planets" situated in the ocean of outer space. 

"The planets are called dvlpas. Outer space is like an ocean of air. Just as there are islands in the 
watery ocean, these planets in the ocean of space are called dvlpas, or islands in outer space" 
(Chaitanya Caritamrita Madhya 20.218, Purport) 

ambudveepa consisted of modern Asia, Europe, Africa and North America and not merely the 
Indian subcontinent. The credits for this discovery go to the great soul Lokamanya 
Balagangadhar Tilak in his book-The Arctic Home in the Vedas. See also my paper on Did the 
Hindu Gods Live in Scandinavia,on academia.edu 

All of us would have probably heard the words, ".Jambudveepe Bharatha Varshe Bharata 

Khande." during the sankalpa mantram which forms an integral part of all Vedic rituals. What 

exactly is this "Jambudwipa"? 

Jambudveepa consisted of modern Asia, Europe, Africa and North America and not merely 
the Indian subcontinent. The credits for this discovery go to the great soul Lokamanya 
Balagangadhar Tilak in his book-The Arctic Home in the Vedas. See also my paper on Did the 
Hindu Gods Live in Scandinavia,on academia.edu 

This Jambudvipa was divided into nine varshas (geographical regions) of which one was 
Bharatha Varsha. The other eight varshas were: 

1. Ketumula Varsha 

2. Hari Varsha 
3.11avrita Varsha 

4. Kuru Varsha 

5. Hiranyaka Varsha 

6. Ramyaka Varsha 
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7. Kimpurusha Varsha 

8. Bhadrasva Varsha. 

India which was then called Bharathavarsha extended in the west including the regions of 
modem Egypt, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Iran, Sumeria upto Caspian Sea (which was called 
Kashyapa Samudra in those days). Within this Bharata Varsha was located the Bharata Khanda 
which was the heart of the Vedic civilization & the place where we Indians currently reside. This 
is one of the innumerous proofs that the Indo-Aryan race theory is a conspiracy theory moulded 
by western countries to show us in poor light. All of the regions so mentioned in the race theory 
are a part of Bharata Varsha & there was never a so called "invasion". 

What is amazing is the fact that our ancestors had an excellent overview of the geography of the 
world back then. 

It can be observed that in those times, most of South American continent, southern half of 
African Continent and entire Australia were submerged under water. On the other hand most of 
modem day Atlantic ocean and Pacific ocean, and the entire Arctic ocean were above sea 
level.Two words are used in this ancient shloks Khand which means a Continent and Varshe 
which could point to a nation.’ 

Description of Jambu-dweep: Ancient texts describe 9 divisions of Jambu-dweep with precise 
locations ascribed to each of them. Also, bang in the center of this global-landmass is an 
enonnous mountain called Mem. 

On the basis of the last TWO posts, there are at least TWO things we can definitely state: 

1. One, BhArat Varsha refers to the Indian sub-continent; 

2. Second, Mount Mem and therefore its containing continent Ilavrit Varsha, is 
situated around the North pole. 

To me, the descriptions of Jambudvipa seem like a Polar projection i.e. a view of the Earth as 
seen from above the North Pole. We will therefore try to extrapolate the continents based on 
these three reference points. 

Polar Projection of the present landmass 
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Arrangement: Broadly, the four landmasses of Bharat, Ketumal, Bhadrashva and Kuru are 
placed in the four directions, like petals of a lotus flower around the central pericarp of 
Meru (and Ilavrit Varsha). Let's see how it appears diagramatically.Central Meru with lotus like 
arrangement of continents.Going Southwards from Meru, we first come across Kimpurush- 
varsha followed by Hari-varsha and finally Bharat-varsh which is the southernmost continent. In 
the North, Ramyak is the first landmass followed by Hiranyamay and Uttarkuru divisions (As a 
corollary, we get Kuru Varsha on the exact opposite side of India when mapped on the globe). 
Towards the East is Bhadrashva which would today lie somewhere in the Pacific Ocean and 
towards the West is Ketumal which would probably be submerged under the Atlantic Ocean of 
today. The image below has been taken from Hitxp forum and maps these descriptions onto the 
current World Geography. 

Sub-divisions of Jambudweep: We should understand that owing to different arrangement of 
continents, most of Southern America, Afiric and Australia were either located very different to 
their current positions OR probably submerged under water! If this theory is correct, the 
reference to this Super-continent points to existence of an extremely ancient civilization that 
has retained the memories of a Global-Island or at the very least had the technical kn ow-how to 
find out this pre-historic description ages before modern science! Coming back to the mystery 
of Jambudvipa, most geologists claim that this is a cyclical process and in about 250 Million 
Years from now, all the continents would come together to form a super-continent called 
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the Pangea .( see end of Chapter or paper). Just as the Jambu-dweep has split over the eons, so 
has the Human species and we are today divided into innumerable tribes, religions, races and 
nations. Whatever shape the landmasses take, Jambu Dweep will always mean an Island 
of Jambu trees ( Syzygium fruit or Java Plum). The fruit is called as Naval Pazlam in Tamil 
and nerale hannu in Kannada. 
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{Image courtesy Hitxp Forum} 

In Ancient times this Globe was partioned into Saptha Dweepa (7 islands) namely. 

o Jambu ( Java Plum) (Asia, Eurasia) 
o Plaksha ( Ficus religiosa or sacred fig ) (South America ) 
o Saalmalli ( Bombax ceiba, cotton tree) ( Australia ) 
o Kusha ( Grass) (Oceania) 
o Krouncha (Africa) 
o Saaka ( Europe, Atlantis) 
o Pushkara ( North America, Canada) 

In these Dvipas, Jambu Dveep had a importance as many of the important events like Ramayana, 
Mahabharat has taken place here. 

• It is believed that there was a Humongous Jambu tree near Meru Parvat, the tree was 
so huge, so that if a Jambu fruit drops from that tree, the juice of that fruit will flow 
like a river. 

• As this Jambu tree was the landmark of this Island, it was called as Jambu dveepa. 

Jambu dvipa is further classified into Nava Varsha: 

1. Bharat Kshetra (PresentIndia lies here) 

2. Mahavideha Kshetra 

3. Airavat Kshetra 

4. Ramyakwas Kshetra 

5. Hariwat Kshetra 

6. Hairanyvat Kshetra 
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7. Haimavat Kshetra 

8. Devkuru Kshetra 

9. Uttarkuru Kshetra 


According to Puranic cosmography cosmography, the entire Cosmos is divided into seven 
concentric island continents ( sapta-dvipa vasumati ) separated by the seven encircling oceans, 
each double the size of the preceding one (going out from within). The seven continents of the 
Puranas are stated jambudvipa Plaksadvipa, Salmalidvipa, Kusadvipa, Krouncadvipa, Sakadvipa, 
and Pushkaradvipa. Jambudweep-The first Geographical Creation of God. 

Hastinapur is the historical Pilgrimage centre, where histories of many great persons like 
Tirthankars etc.are connected. The first Jain Tirthankar Lord Rishabhdev had taken the first of 
his meals, that is the first Ahar of sugarcane juice here, crores of years back. After a long span of 
time, three Tirthankars were born here, as Lord Shantinath-the sixteenth Tirthankar, Lord 
Kunthunath-the seventeenth Tirthankar and Lord Arahnath- the eighteenth Tirthankar. 
The world famous war of Mahabharat, the history of Rakshabandhan and a number of other 
histori. In ancient times, terrestrial part of earth is divided into 7 dweeps. Jambudeep is one of 
them which is the center of northern hemisphere. It is further divided into 9 varsha are : 
kuruvarsha, ramyaka varsha, hiranyaka varsha in the north to it. Bhadrasva varsha in the east. 
Ketumala varsha in West and hari varsha, kimpurusha varsha and bharata varsha to south of it. 
Ila varsha is present in the center of jambudeep. Jambudeep is ruled by agnidhara who is the 
eldest son of priyavrata (son of manu). Bharat varsha is one of the varsha of jambudeep is ruled 
by son of agnidhara whose name is nabhi 

Location: Jambudvipa is an island, 800,000 miles in breadth and length, divided into 9 Varshas 
or regions. Our known Earth area is on the southern coast of Jambudvipa and is 8,000 miles in 
diameter. It is one of 9 islands that make up Bharata Varsha. India is just one continent on the 
circle of Sudarshana Dvipa/Bharata Khanda (the name for our Earth circle). Fonnerly all of our 
known earth circle was called Bharata Varsha, but now it has been mainly used to denote the 
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According to Wikipedia, Jambudvipa (Sanskrit: ^1H ^41M) is the dvipa ("island" or "continent") 

of the terrestrial world, as envisioned in the cosmologies of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism, 
which is the realm where ordinary human beings live. 

The word Jambudvipa literally refers to "the land of Jambu trees" where Jambu is the name of 
the species (also called Jambul or Indian Blackberry) and dvipa means "island" or "continent". 
Kindly refer wikipedia for more clarification. 

It is not India that was called Jambudweep, the whole tectonic plate of India was called Bharata 
Varsha. There were 9 Varshas on Jambudweep in ancient times. It comprises far more than 
present day India which is a residue of Bharatha Khanda (Bharatha’s Piece of Arya Varsha 
(laws) under Bharatha Varsha, and located to the South of the Meru Mountain). The term Jambu 
Dweepa comes from Shroutha Smartha Ithihasa and is a reference to what is referred to as 
“Gondwana Land” by Western theorists.Literal translations are ’island of jambu trees' (Indian 
Blackberry) and 'island with huge expansion’.Well, from ancient literature it seems, it was not 
just about present Indian territory or Indian subcontinent alone. 


Carl Sagan the famous Physicist and Author says in his book the Earth - The Blue Planet.. 

Home to every Hunter and Forager, 

Every Hero and Coward, 

Every Creator and Destroyer, 

Every King and Peasant, 

Every In ven tor and Explorer, 

Every Mother, Father and Child, 

Every teacher of Morals, 

Every Corrupt politician, 

Every Superstar, Saint and Sinner, 

Aggregate of our Joy and Suffering, 

This tiny mote of dust, 

Suspended in a sunbeam, 

This is Horne, This is Us! 

(Our Home - The Blue Planet) 
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Descriptions in Hindu, Buddhist and Jain texts repeatedly throw up this well-defined yet not-so- 
well-recognized term. 


Different scholars consider it variously as either the ’Indian sub-continent' or the 'Asian 
continent'. However, as we shall see, none of them come even close to the TRUTH!! Let me 
share some of the important scriptural references here with you: 

• Markandeya Puraan describes Jambu-dvip as being depressed above and below and broad 
in the middle just like a Globe. 

• Srimad Bhagavatam points out that on Jambu-dvipa, night prevails diametrically opposite 
to a point where it is day and Sun sets at a point opposite to where it rises. 

• Mahabharat describes the Universe as a series of shells divided in two by an earth plane 
called the Bhu-mandala; Jambu-dwip is the central landmark on this plane. 

• Jain and Buddhist cosmologies indicate Jambu-dweep at the centre of Madhya/oka or the 
middle part of the universe, the place where Human-beings reside. 

• And last but perhaps the most important for our current post, various assorted texts 
describe Bharat Varsha or India as just ONE of the NINE divisions of Jambu-dweep. 

Jambu-dvipa in the center of Bhu-mandala & Madhyaloka 



From the above descriptions, it would be clear that this landmass DOES NOT refer to India or 
even Asia.. The references in fact indicate Jambudvipa to be NOT a small portion of our planet, 


but the ENTIRE Planet itself!! 

Jambudvipa in Jain Cosmography 
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Alongwith Jambu-dweep, the scriptures describe various other Islands which some scholars tend 
to confuse with the different islands of our planet and hence get flabbergasted. Sitting at the 
southernmost tip of the island of Lanka right now, I can understand this is definitely NOT the 
case. 

The staggering dimensions of these so called 'Islands' should be indication enough to negate that 
possibility completely. Moreover, these Dvipas are located around the central landmass of 
Jambudvipa in a concentric fashion which suggests each of them revolving in circular orbits. 
Arrangement of Dvipas in a circular fashion 



• The Dvipas refer to the different planetary systems of the Madhya Loka that are inhabited 
by Humans and is perhaps the FIRST reference in World literature to Humanoid 
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races inhabiting MORE than ONE planet!! This interpretation seems to me most likely, 
especially if the planets being talked about exist in Parallel dimensions. 

• Markandeya Puraan describes Jambu-dvip- as being depressed above and below and broad 
in the middle just like a Globe. 

• Srimad Bhagavatam points out that on Jambu-dvipa, night prevails diametrically opposite 
to a point where it is day and Sun sets at a point opposite to where it rises. 

• Mahabharat describes the Universe as a series of shells divided in two by an earth plane 
called the Bhu-mandala; Jambu-dwip- is the central landmark on this plane. 

• Jain and Buddhist cos- mologies indicate Jambu-dweep at the centre of Madhyaloka or the 
middle part of the universe, the place where Human-beings reside. Le 

Because there is a general belief that this country was named "Bharatavarsha" in the name of 
Bharata, the great son of King Dushyant and his wife Shakuntala in a Mahabharata Kuru 
dynasty. But at the same time our Purana presents something different. Scientific theorey 
believes that in ancient times, the terrain was divided into territories, that is, continents.But who 
and why and when these seven continents were created No one ever said anything about it. 

Or I can say in other words that the direction of research related to this was deliberately changed. 
But our "" Jambudeep Naam "" in itself tells the whole story which means the whole island. 

That is perhaps the explaination as to why our ancient religious texts and various incarnations 
mention only "Jambudweep" because at that time there was only one island. At the same time, 
our Vayu Purana presents before us the whole thing related to it and its evidence. 


NON JAIN THEORIES OF JAMBUDWEEP 


According to the Vayu Purana, about 22 million years ago, in the beginning of the Treta Yuga, 
the grandson of Swayambhuva Manu and son of Priyabrata settled this Bharata Khanda.Since 
Maharaj Priyabrata had no son, he adopted his daughter's son Agnindhra, whose boy was 
Navel.The son born to Meru Devi, a wife of Navel, was named Rishabh and, the son of this same 
Rishabh was Bharata and after this Bharata, this country was named "Bharatavarsha".At that 
time, King Priyabrata appointed seven of the ten sons of his daughter as separate kings of the 
seven continents of the whole earth.The meaning of the king was taken from the religion at 
thattime, and the founder of the just state.In this way King Priyavrat made Agnindhra the ruler of 
the island of Jambu.After this, King Bharat gave his kingdom to his son and, it is called 
"Bharatvarsha".Keep in mind that Bharatvarsha means the territory of King Bharata and the 
name of the son of these king Bharata was Sumati 
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Vayu Purana says about this topic- 

Saptadwipikrantrantam Jambudeepam Nibodhat. 
Agnidhran Jyeshthadayam Kanyaputram Mahabalam. 
Priyavrato Abhyasinchantam Jambudvipeshwaram Nrupam. 
Tasya son Bbhavvurhi PrajapatiSamaujas:. 

Jyeshto Nabhriti Khyatastasya Kimpurushoanuj: 

Navehi Sargan Vakshyami Himahva Tannibodhat. (Air 31-37, 38) 


These words of resolution are worth noting because, in them, Jambudweep is used for present- 
day Eurasia.This Jambu island is located in the Bharat Khand i.e. the region of Bharat i.e. 
Bharathavarsha which is called Aryavrata.With the small mantra of this resolution, we explain 
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the glorious history of our glorious past.But now a big question arises that when the truth is like 
this then why is the name of this country associated with Shakuntala and Dushyant's son 
Bharata? 

Instead of saying more in this regard, it would be appropriate to say that adding the case of the 
origin of the name of this country to Shakuntala, Bharat, son of Dushyanta, may be the result of 
similarity of names or, we Hindus in our religious texts This may have happened due to 
indifference. The creation of the universe, that one billion 96 crore eight lakh fifty three thousand 
one hundred thirteenth years are going on. 

This verse of Vayu Purana is mentioned about our country - 

Himalayan Dakshinam Bharata Nyaydayayat. Tasmattadbharatam year Tasya Namna 
Bidurbudha:. 

Here our Vayu Purana is clearly saying that the year of the south from Mountains of Himalayas 
means that India is India.That is why we should have no hesitation in saying that by combining 
the origin of the name of our country with Shakuntala and Dushyant's son Bharata, we have tried 
to cover our history in the span of five thousand years from the point of view of Western 
historians. 

Jambudweep - the Global Island: On several occasions in the Puranas or Holy Hindu texts, 
entire landmass of Jambu-dvipa is described as a continuous stretch of land subdivided into 
different continents by means of various mountain ranges with each of these divisions 
being governed by the 9 sons of Emperor Agnidhra, the grandson of Adam/Manu. 
This, however, is clearly NOT the current state of affairs! The present landmasses on Earth are 
quite spread out and no where are they close to forming a global island. Besides, instead of 
Mountain ranges, it is the water bodies that separate them from each other. 
Even preliminary research on this topic shows, that there indeed was a time in the history of our 
planet when the ENTIRE land on Earth was joined to form a SINGLE landmass! In 
Geology, such an entity is called a Super-continent and quite suitably, the Scientists have labeled 
it as Pangea.( Shown below) 
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Super-continent Pangea 


Could it be, that the scriptural reference of Jambudweep, actually originated in a time when 
the Entire Earth was ONE whole Continent and not broken up into different landmasses!?! 

The descriptions in scriptures clearly define an island of gigantic proportions covering this entire 
globe and it is more than likely that they refer to one of the super-continents that have existed in 
our pre-history! See panagea end of the Paper. 

Jambudvipa as a Super-continent: It is a scientifically documented fact 
that Earth's Crust floats on the hot, molten layer called Magma. The solid crust not only moves 
on top of the fluid layer but is also broken into separate pieces called Plates that move relative to 
each other. This movement is referred to as Plate-tectonics. 
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The Tectonic Plates 



Plate-tectonics can be used to explain the formation of many geological features on our planet 
right from the highest mountain ranges of Himalayas (which came up when the Indian plate 
collided with the Eurasian plate to the deepest ocean formations like the Marina trench. 
Scientists have observed that the different plates are in motion with respect to each other, and 
plotting their course in the past, they have realized that at some point of time, these plates were 
all stuck giving rise to our Super-continents!! 
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The presence of these super-continents has also been proved using Fossil studies which shows a 
remarkable similarity amongst the distribution of wild-life in the southern continents. 

Fossil co-relation found in Present Continent: The movement of these Plates has resulted in 
formation and disintegration of Super-continents in the 4.5 Billion year old history of our Planet 
The earliest known super-continent on our planet was formed 3.1 Billion Years Ago and is 
called the Vaalbara. Since its break-up, a series of global islands have taken shape and 
disintegrated and the most important of these have been - 
Kenorland, Columbia, Rodinia and the most recent one, the Pangaea. 

Arrangement of current continents in past Super-continents- see pic below. Now, which of 
these is the Earth-Island of our texts, would have to be ascertained through deeper study of the 
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scriptures, (or maybe even Time-Travel!!). For our current purpose, it should be sufficient to 
understand that Jambudweep refers to one of these Global Islands, perhaps like the Pangea 
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Current locations of Kaapvaal and Pilbara cratons 
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Vaalbara was an Archean supercontinent consisting of the Kaapvaal Craton (now in eastern 
South Africa) and the Pilbara Craton (now in north-western Western Australia). E. S. Cheney 
derived the name from the last four letters of each craton’s name. The two cratons consist of crust 
dating from 2.7 to 3.6 Gya, which would make Vaalbara one of Earth's earliest supercontinents. 

There has been some debate as to when and even if Vaalbara existed. 

An Archaean-Palaeoproterozoic (2.8-2.1 Gya) link between South Africa and Western Australia 
was first proposed by A. Button in 1976. He found a wide range of similarities between the 
Transvaal Basin in South Africa and the Hamersley Basin in Australia. Button, however, placed 
Madagascar between Africa and Australia and concluded that Gondwana must have had a long 
stable tectonic history. Similarly, in the reconstruction of Rogers 1993, 1996 the oldest continent 
is Ur. In Rogers' reconstructions, however, Kaapvaal and Pilbara are placed far apart already in 
their Gondwana configuration, a reconstruction contradicted by later orogenic events and 
incompatible with the Vaalbara hypothesis. 

Cheney 1996, nevertheless, found a three-fold stratigraphic similarity and proposed that the two 
cratons once formed a continent which he named Vaalbara. This model is supported by the 
palaeomagnetic data of Zegers, de Wit & White 1998.M Reconstructions of the palaeolatitudes 
of the two cratons at 2.78-2.77 Ga are ambiguous however. In the reconstruction of Wingate 
1998 they fail to overlap, but they do in more recent reconstructions, for example Strik et al. 
2003. 

Other scientists dispute the existence of Vaalbara and explain similarities between the two 
cratons as the product of global processes. They point to, for example, thick volcanic deposits on 
other cratons such as Amazonia, Sao Francisco, and Karnataka. Zimgam, another proposed 
supercraton composed of the Zimbabwe and Yilgarn cratons at 2.41 Ga, is distinct from 
Vaalbara. Zimgarn should have disintegrated around 2.1-2.0 Ga to reassemble as the Kalahari 
and West Australian (Yilgarn and Pilbara) cratons around 1.95-1.8 Ga. 

The Archaean-Palaeoproterozoic Grunehogna Craton in Dronning Maud Land, East Antarctica, 
formed the eastern part of the Kalahari Craton for at least a billion years. Grunehogna collided 
with the rest of East Antarctica during the Mesoproterozoic assembly of the supercontinent 
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Rodinia and the Grenville orogeny. The Neoproterozoic Pan-African orogeny and the assembly 
of Gondwana/Pannotia produced large shear zones between Grunehogna and Kalahari. During 
the Jurassic break-up of Gondwana these shear zones finally separated Grunehogna and the rest 
of Antarctica from Africa. In the Annandags Peaks, the only exposed parts of Grunehogna, 
detrital zircons from several crustal sources have been dated to 3.9-3.0 Ga suggesting 
intracrustal recycling was an important part in the formation of the first cratons 

The Kaapvaal craton is marked by dramatic events such as the intrusion of the Bushveld 
Complex (2.045 Ga) and the Vredefort impact event (2.025 Ga), and no traces of these events 
have been found in the Pilbara craton, clearly indicating that the two cratons were separated 
before 2.05 Ga. Furthermore, geochronological and palaeomagnetic evidence show that the two 
cratons had a rotational 30° latitudinal separation in the time period of 2.78-2.77 Ga, which 
indicates they were no longer joined after c. 2.8 billion years ago. 

Vaalbara thus remained stable for 1-0.4 Ga and hence had a life span similar to that of later 
supercontinents such as Gondwana and Rodinia. Some palaeomagnetic reconstructions suggest a 
Palaeoarchaean Pro to-Vaalbara is possible, although the existence of this 3.6-3.2 Ga continent 
can't be unequivocally proven. 

Evidence for Vaalbara 

South Africa's Kaapvaal craton and Western Australia's Pilbara craton have similar early 
Precambrian cover sequences. Kaapvaal's Barberton granite-greenstone terrane and Pilbara's 
eastern block show evidence of four large meteorite impacts between 3.2 and 3.5 billion years 
ago. (Similar greenstone belts are now found at the margins of the Superior craton of Canada.) 

The high temperatures created by the impact's force fused sediments into small glassy spherules. 
Spherules of 3.5 billion years old exist in South Africa and spherules of a similar age have been 
found in Western Australia, they are the oldest-known terrestrial impact products. The spherules 
resemble the glassy chondrules (rounded granules) in carbonaceous chondrites, which are found 
in carbon-rich meteorites and lunar soils 
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Remarkably similar lithostratigraphic and chronostratigraphic structural sequences between these 
two cratons have been noted for the period between 3.5 and 2.7 billion years agoJ 18 i 
Paleomagnetic data from two ultramafic complexes in the cratons showed that at 3,870 million 
years the two cratons could have been part of the same supercontinent. Both the Pilbara and 
Kaapvaal cratons show extensional faults which were active about 3,470 million years ago 
during felsic volcanism and coeval with the impact layers. 

Origin of life 

The Pilbara and Kaapvaal cratons are some of the oldest rocks in the world and they contain 
well-preserved Archaean microfossils. A series of international drilling projects has revealed 
traces of microbial life and photosynthesis from the Archaean in both Africa and Australia. O 9 ] 
The oldest widely accepted evidence of photosynthesis by early life forms is molecular fossils 
found in 2.7 Ga-old shales in the Pilbara Craton. These fossils have been interpreted as traces of 
eukaryotes and cyanobacteria, though some scientists argue that these biomarkers must have 
entered these rocks later and date the fossils to 2.15-1.68 Ga. This later time span agrees with 
estimates based on molecular clocks which dates the eukaryote last common ancestor at 1866— 
1679 Ma. If the Pilbara fossils are traces of early eukaryotes, they could represent groups that 
went extinct before modern groups emerged. 

The Cosmic Turtle: It is interesting to note, that Hindu texts talk about the Earth (land) being 
situated on the back of a Turtle which, to me, seems an allegorical representation of the slowly 
sliding Earth plates, earth plate on the back of a Cosmic Turtle 
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Tortoise-like slow movement of Earth's Plates 


Animation showing the slow movement of Earth plates 

Shatapatha Brahman identifies Earth as the lower shell, the atmosphere as the body and the vault 
of heaven as the upper shell of this Cosmic Turtle. Also, the serpent around the world is similar 
to the one in Norse mythology that binds Midgard or middle-earth together. Similar concepts 
can also be found in Chinese, as well as Native American mythology. In fact 
the Mayan, Incan and Navajo descriptions of the Earth closely mirror the descriptions of Jambu- 
dvip from ancient Indian texts! 

Numerous other scriptures also give matching descriptions which, due to lack of correct 
understanding, were ridiculed by early European Historians. There's nothing ridiculous about the 
descriptions from ancient scriptures; we only need the right INSIGHT to decipher their profound 
meaning! This might be a reflection of beliefs passed on by oral tradition remembering the 
common origins of mankind or perhaps the wisdom passed on by Gods. 
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Jambu-dvipa Map according to Native American and Indian textsand Harm 
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Pangaea 



The supercontinent Pangaea in the early Mesozoic (at 200 Ma) 


Pangaea or Pangea- supercontinent that existed during the late Paleozoic and early Mesozoic 
eras. It assembled from earlier continental units approximately 335 million years ago, and it 
began to break apart about 175 million years ago. In contrast to the present Earth and its 
distribution of continental mass, Pangaea was centred on the Equator and surrounded by the 
superocean Panthalassa. Pangaea is the most recent supercontinent to have existed and the first to 
be reconstructed by geologists. 

Origin of the concept 



Wegener c. 1924-1930/Appalachian orogeny/ World map of Pangaea created by Alfred Wegener according to his imagination 
at that time 
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The name "Pangaea/Pangea" is derived from Ancient Greek pan (7tav, "all, entire, whole") and 
Gaia (Tala, "Mother Earth, land"). The concept that the continents once formed a contiguous 
land mass was first proposed by Alfred Wegener, the originator of the scientific theory of 
continental drift, in his 1912 publication The Origin of Continents (Die Entstehung der 
Kontinente). He expanded upon his hypothesis in his 1915 book The Origin of Continents and 
Oceans (Die Entstehung der Kontinente und Ozeane ), in which he postulated that, before 
breaking up and drifting to their present locations, all the continents had fonned a single 
supercontinent that he called the "Urkontinent". 

The name "Pangea" occurs in the 1920 edition of Die Entstehung der Kontinente und Ozeane, 
but only once, when Wegener refers to the ancient supercontinent as "the Pangaea of the 
Carboniferous" Wegener used the Germanized fonn "Pangaa", but the name entered German and 
English scientific literature (in 1922 and 1926, respectively) in the Latinized form "Pangaea" (of 
the Greek "Pangaia"), especially due to a symposium of the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists in November 1926. 

Formation 

The forming of supercontinents and their breaking up appears to have been cyclical through 
Earth's history. There may have been several others before Pangaea. The fourth-last 
supercontinent, called Columbia or Nuna, appears to have assembled in the period 2.0-1.8 Ga. 
Columbia/Nuna broke up and the next supercontinent, Rodinia, formed from the accretion and 
assembly of its fragments. Rodinia lasted from about 1.1 billion years ago (Ga) until about 750 
million years ago, but its exact configuration and geodynamic history are not nearly as well 
understood as those of the later supercontinents, Pannotia and Pangaea. 

When Rodinia broke up, it split into three pieces: the supercontinent of Proto-Laurasia, the 
supercontinent of Proto-Gondwana, and the smaller Congo craton. Proto-Laurasia and Proto- 
Gondwana were separated by the Proto-Tethys Ocean. Next Proto-Laurasia itself split apart to 
form the continents of Laurentia, Siberia, and Baltica. Baltica moved to the east of Laurentia, 
and Siberia moved northeast of Laurentia. The splitting also created two new oceans, the Iapetus 
Ocean and Paleoasian Ocean. Most of the above masses coalesced again to fonn the relatively 
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short-lived supercontinent of Pannotia. This supercontinent included large amounts of land near 
the poles and, near the equator, only a relatively small strip connecting the polar masses. 
Pannotia lasted until 540 Ma, near the beginning of the Cambrian period and then broke up, 
giving rise to the continents of Laurentia, Baltica, and the southern supercontinent of Gondwana. 

In the Cambrian period, the continent of Laurentia, which would later become North America, 
sat on the equator, with three bordering oceans: the Panthalassic Ocean to the north and west, the 
Iapetus Ocean to the south, and the Khanty Ocean to the east. In the Earliest Ordovician, around 
480 Ma, the microcontinent of Avalonia - a landmass incorporating fragments of what would 
become eastern Newfoundland, the southern British Isles, and parts of Belgium, northern France, 
Nova Scotia, New England, South Iberia, and northwest Africa - broke free from Gondwana and 
began its journey to Laurentia. Baltica, Laurentia, and Avalonia all came together by the end of 
the Ordovician to form a minor supercontinent called Euramerica or Laurussia, closing the 
Iapetus Ocean. The collision also resulted in the formation of the northern Appalachians. Siberia 
sat near Euramerica, with the Khanty Ocean between the two continents. While all this was 
happening, Gondwana drifted slowly towards the South Pole. This was the first step of the 
formation of Pangaea. 

The second step in the formation of Pangaea was the collision of Gondwana with Euramerica. By 
the Silurian, 440 Ma, Baltica had already collided with Laurentia, forming Euramerica. Avalonia 
had not yet collided with Laurentia, but as Avalonia inched towards Laurentia, the seaway 
between them, a remnant of the Iapetus Ocean, was slowly shrinking. Meanwhile, southern 
Europe broke off from Gondwana and began to move towards Euramerica across the newly 
formed Rheic Ocean. It collided with southern Baltica in the Devonian, though this 
microcontinent was an underwater plate. The Iapetus Ocean's sister ocean, the Khanty Ocean, 
shrank as an island arc from Siberia collided with eastern Baltica (now part of Euramerica). 
Behind this island arc was a new ocean, the Ural Ocean. 

By the late Silurian, North and South China split from Gondwana and started to head northward, 
shrinking the Proto-Tethys Ocean in their path and opening the new Paleo-Tethys Ocean to their 
south. In the Devonian Period, Gondwana itself headed towards Euramerica, causing the Rheic 
Ocean to shrink. In the Early Carboniferous, northwest Africa had touched the southeastern coast 
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of Euramerica, creating the southern portion of the Appalachian Mountains, the Meseta 
Mountains, and the Mauritanide Mountains. South America moved northward to southern 
Euramerica, while the eastern portion of Gondwana (India, Antarctica, and Australia) headed 
toward the South Pole from the equator. North and South China were on independent continents. 
The Kazakhstania microcontinent had collided with Siberia. (Siberia had been a separate 
continent for millions of years since the deformation of the supercontinent Pannotia in the 
Middle Carboniferous.) 

Western Kazakhstania collided with Baltica in the Late Carboniferous, closing the Ural Ocean 
between them and the western Proto-Tethys in them (Uralian orogeny), causing the formation of 
not only the Ural Mountains but also the supercontinent of Laurasia. This was the last step of the 
formation of Pangaea. Meanwhile, South America had collided with southern Laurentia, closing 
the Rheic Ocean and forming the southernmost part of the Appalachians and Ouachita 
Mountains. By this time, Gondwana was positioned near the South Pole, and glaciers were 
forming in Antarctica, India, Australia, southern Africa, and South America. The North China 
block collided with Siberia by the Late Carboniferous, completely closing the Proto-Tethys 
Ocean. 

By the Early Permian, the Cimmerian plate split from Gondwana and headed towards Laurasia, 
thus closing the Paleo-Tethys Ocean, but fonning a new ocean, the Tethys Ocean, in its southern 
end. Most of the landmasses were all in one. By the Triassic Period, Pangaea rotated a little, and 
the Cimmerian plate was still travelling across the shrinking Paleo-Tethys until the Middle 
Jurassic. The Paleo-Tethys had closed from west to east, creating the Cimmerian Orogeny. 
Pangaea, which looked like a C, with the new Tethys Ocean inside the C, had rifted by the 
Middle Jurassic, and its deformation is explained below. 

Evidence of existence 

Fossil evidence for Pangaea includes the presence of similar and identical species on continents 
that are now great distances apart. For example, fossils of the therapsid Lystrosaurus have been 
found in South Africa, India and Antarctica, alongside members of the Glossopteris flora, whose 
distribution would have ranged from the polar circle to the equator if the continents had been in 
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their present position; similarly, the freshwater reptile Mesosaurus has been found in only 
localized regions of the coasts of Brazil and West Africa. 

Additional evidence for Pangaea is found in the geology of adjacent continents, including 
matching geological trends between the eastern coast of South America and the western coast of 
Africa. The polar ice cap of the Carboniferous Period covered the southern end of Pangaea. 
Glacial deposits, specifically till, of the same age and structure are found on many separate 
continents that would have been together in the continent of Pangaea. 

Paleomagnetic study of apparent polar wandering paths also support the theory of a 
supercontinent. Geologists can determine the movement of continental plates by examining the 
orientation of magnetic minerals in rocks; when rocks are fonned, they take on the magnetic 
properties of the Earth and indicate in which direction the poles lie relative to the rock. Since the 
magnetic poles drift about the rotational pole with a period of only a few thousand years, 
measurements from numerous lavas spanning several thousand years are averaged to give an 
apparent mean polar position. Samples of sedimentary rock and intrusive igneous rock have 
magnetic orientations that are typically an average of the "secular variation" in the orientation of 
magnetic north because their remanent magnetizations are not acquired instantaneously. 
Magnetic differences between sample groups whose age varies by millions of years is due to a 
combination of true polar wander and the drifting of continents. The true polar wander 
component is identical for all samples, and can be removed, leaving geologists with the portion 
of this motion that shows continental drift and can be used to help reconstruct earlier continental 
positions. 

The continuity of mountain chains provides further evidence for Pangaea. One example of this is 
the Appalachian Mountains chain, which extends from the southeastern United States to the 
Caledonides of Ireland, Britain, Greenland, and Scandinavia. 
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Rifting and break-up 



The distribution of fossils across the continents is one line of evidence pointing to the existence 
of Pangaea./Animation of the rifting of Pangaea 


There have been three major phases in the break-up of Pangaea. The first phase began in the 
Early-Middle Jurassic (about 175 Ma), when Pangaea began to rift from the Tethys Ocean in the 
east to the Pacific in the west. The rifting that took place between North America and Africa 
produced multiple failed rifts. One rift resulted in a new ocean, the North Atlantic Ocean.I 22 ] 


The Atlantic Ocean did not open uniformly; rifting began in the north-central Atlantic. The 
South Atlantic did not open until the Cretaceous when Laurasia started to rotate clockwise and 
moved northward with North America to the north, and Eurasia to the south. The clockwise 
motion of Laurasia led much later to the closing of the Tethys Ocean and the widening of the 
"Sinus Borealis", which later became the Arctic Ocean. Meanwhile, on the other side of Africa 
and along the adjacent margins of east Africa, Antarctica and Madagascar, new rifts were 
forming that would lead to the fonnation of the southwestern Indian Ocean that would open up in 
the Cretaceous. 


The second major phase in the break-up of Pangaea began in the Early Cretaceous (150— 
140 Ma), when the minor supercontinent of Gondwana separated into multiple continents 
(Africa, South America, India, Antarctica, and Australia). The subduction at Tethyan Trench 
probably caused Africa, India and Australia to move northward, causing the opening of a "South 
Indian Ocean". In the Early Cretaceous, Atlantica, today's South America and Africa, finally 
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separated from eastern Gondwana (Antarctica, India and Australia). Then in the Middle 
Cretaceous, Gondwana fragmented to open up the South Atlantic Ocean as South America 
started to move westward away from Africa. The South Atlantic did not develop uniformly; 
rather, it rifted from south to north. 

Also, at the same time, Madagascar and India began to separate from Antarctica and moved 
northward, opening up the Indian Ocean. Madagascar and India separated from each other 100— 
90 Ma in the Late Cretaceous. India continued to move northward toward Eurasia at 15 
centimeters (6 in) a year (a plate tectonic record), closing the eastern Tethys Ocean, while 
Madagascar stopped and became locked to the African Plate. New Zealand, New Caledonia and 
the rest of Zealandia began to separate from Australia, moving eastward toward the Pacific and 
opening the Coral Sea and Tasman Sea. 

The third major and final phase of the break-up of Pangaea occurred in the early Cenozoic 
(Paleocene to Oligocene). Laurasia split when North America/Greenland (also called Laurentia) 
broke free from Eurasia, opening the Norwegian Sea about 60-55 Ma. The Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans continued to expand, closing the Tethys Ocean. 

Meanwhile, Australia split from Antarctica and moved quickly northward, just as India had done 
more than 40 million years before. Australia is currently on a collision course with eastern Asia. 
Both Australia and India are currently moving northeast at 5-6 centimeters (2-3 in) a year. 
Antarctica has been near or at the South Pole since the fonnation of Pangaea about 280 Ma. India 
started to collide with Asia beginning about 35 Ma, forming the Himalayan orogeny, and also 
finally closing the Tethys Seaway; this collision continues today. The African Plate started to 
change directions, from west to northwest toward Europe, and South America began to move in 
a northward direction, separating it from Antarctica and allowing complete oceanic circulation 
around Antarctica for the first time. This motion, together with decreasing atmospheric carbon 
dioxide concentrations, caused a rapid cooling of Antarctica and allowed glaciers to form. This 
glaciation eventually coalesced into the kilometers-thick ice sheets seen today) 23 ] Other major 
events took place during the Cenozoic, including the opening of the Gulf of California, the uplift 
of the Alps, and the opening of the Sea of Japan. The break-up of Pangaea continues today in the 
Red Sea Rift and East African Rift. 
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Tectonic plate shift 



The breakup of Pangaea over time/An early Mesozoic ammonite from Pangaea 


Pangaea's formation is now commonly explained in terms of plate tectonics. The involvement of 
plate tectonics in Pangaea's separation helps to show how it did not separate all at once, but at 
different times, in sequences. Additionally, after these separations, it has also been discovered 
that the separated land masses may have also continued to break apart multiple times. The 
formation of each environment and climate on Pangaea is due to plate tectonics, and thus, it is as 
a result of these shifts and changes different climatic pressures were placed on the life on 
Pangaea. Although plate tectonics was paramount in the formation of later land masses, it was 
also essential in the placement, climate, environments, habitats, and overall structure of Pangaea. 

What can also be observed in relation to tectonic plates and Pangaea, is the fonnations to such 
plates. Mountains and valleys fonn due to tectonic collisions as well as earthquakes and chasms. 
Consequentially, this shaped Pangaea and animal adaptations. Furthermore, plate tectonics can 
contribute to volcanic activity, P 5 1 which is responsible for extinctions and adaptations that have 
evidently affected life over time, and without doubt on Pangaea. 
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Life 


For the approximately 160 million years Pangaea existed, many species did well, whereas others 
struggled. The Traversodonts were an example of such successful animals. Plants dependent on 
spore reproduction were largely replaced by the gymnosperms, which reproduce through the use 
of seeds. Later on, insects (including beetles and cicadas) also thrived, during the Permian period 
299 to 252 million years ago. However, the Permian extinction at 252 Mya greatly impacted 
these insects in mass extinction, being the only mass extinction to affect insects. When the 
Triassic Period came, many reptiles were able to also thrive, including Archosaurs, which were 
an ancestor to modem-day crocodiles and birds. 

Little is known about marine life during the existence of Pangaea owing to the lack of substantial 
evidence, e.g. fossilized remains. However, a few marine animals have been identified - the 
Ammonites and Brachiopods. Additionally, evidence pointing towards massive reefs with varied 
ecosystems, especially in the species of sponges and coral, have also been discovered. [28] 

Climate change after Pangaea 

The reconfiguration of continents and oceans after the breakup of Pangea changed the world's 
climate. There is scientific evidence that this change was drastic. When the continents separated 
and reformed themselves, it changed the flow of the oceanic currents and winds. The scientific 
reasoning behind all of the changes is Continental Drift. The theory of Continental Drift, created 
by Alfred Wegener, explained how the continents shifted Earth’s surface and how that affected 
many aspects such as climate, rock formations found on different continents and plant and 
animal fossils J 29 l Wegener studied plant fossils from the frigid Arctic of Svalbard, Norway. He 
detennined that such plants were not adapted to a glacial climate. The fossils he found were from 
tropical plants that were adapted to thrive in warmer and tropical climates) 30 ] Because he would 
not assume that the plant fossils were capable of traveling to a different place, he suspected that 
Svalbard had had a warmer, less frigid climate in the past. 

When Pangaea separated, the reorganization of the continents changed the function of the oceans 
and seaways. The restructuring of the continents, changed and altered the distribution of warmth 
and coolness of the oceans. When North America and South America connected, it stopped 
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equatorial currents from passing from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean. ! 32 1 Researchers 
have found evidence by using computer hydrological models to show that this strengthened the 
Gulf Stream by diverting more wann currents towards Europe. Wann waters at high latitudes led 
to an increased evaporation and eventually atmospheric moisture. Increased evaporation and 
atmospheric moisture resulted in increased precipitation. Evidence of increased precipitation is 
the development of snow and ice that covers Greenland, which led to an accumulation of the 
icecap. Greenland's growing ice cap led to further global cooling. Scientists also found evidence 
of global cooling through the separation of Australia and Antarctica and the formation of the 
Antarctic Ocean. Ocean currents in the newly fonned Antarctic or Southern Ocean created a 
circumpolar current. The creation of the new ocean that caused a circumpolar current eventually 
led to atmospheric currents that rotated from west to east. Atmospheric and oceanic currents 
stopped the transfer of wann, tropical air and water to the higher latitudes. As a result of the 
wann air and currents moving northward, Antarctica cooled down so much that it became frigid. 

Although many of Alfred Wegener's theories and conclusions were valid, scientists are 
constantly coming up with new innovative ideas or reasoning behind why certain things happen. 
Wegener's theory of Continental Drift was later replaced by the theory of tectonic plates. 

Implications of extinction 

There is evidence to suggest that the deterioration of northern Pangaea contributed to the 
Pennian Extinction, one of Earth's five major mass extinction events, which resulted in the loss 
of over 90% of marine and 70% of terrestrial species. There were three main sources of 
environmental deterioration that are believed to have had a hand in the extinction event. 

The first of these sources is a loss of oxygen concentration in the ocean, which caused deep 
water regions called the lysocline to grow shallower. With the lysocline shrinking, there were 
fewer places for calcite to dissolve in the ocean, considering calcite only dissolves at deep ocean 
depths. This led to the extinction of carbonate producers such as brachiopods and corals that 
relied on dissolved calcite to survive. The second source is the eruption of the Siberian Traps, a 
large volcanic event that is argued to be the result of Pangaean tectonic movement.! 34 ] This had 
several negative repercussions on the environment, including metal loading and excess 
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atmospheric carbon. Metal loading, the release of toxic metals from volcanic eruptions into the 
environment, led to acid rain and general stress on the environment. These toxic metals are 
known to infringe on vascular plants’ ability to photosynthesize, which may have resulted in the 
loss of Permian period flora. Excess carbon dioxide in the atmosphere is believed to be the main 
cause of the shrinking of lysocline areas.The third cause of this extinction event that can be 
attributed to northern Pangaea is the beginnings of anoxic ocean environments, or oceans with 
very low oxygen concentrations. The mix of anoxic oceans and ocean acidification due to metal 
loading led to increasingly acidic oceans, which ultimately led to the extinction of benthic 
species. 
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CHAPTER VI 

KNOWLEDGE and Related Concepts of Jainism 


tarnhd savve vi day a micchd-dipphi sapakkha-padibaddlid / addodda-dissid uoa 

havadti sammatta-sabbhdvd // 

‘Therefore all viewpoints with no exception are false views [when strictly] related 
to their respective spheres (paksa); however, [when understood] as mutually 
dependent, they become [viewpoints] conducive to truth, ’ll 

11 Cf Siddhasena Divakara’s statement in STP 1.21: 


FORMER HEAD OF HUMAN RESOURCES AND ADMINISTRATIONVSPM 
Lata Mangeshkar Hospital and associated educational institutions and Hospitals 
in Medicine, Nursing,Dentistry and PT & OT belonging to V.S.P.M., Nagpur India 
and visiting Faculty at the Central Institute of Business Management and 

Research,Nagpur 



The Jain Faith in History 

Hinduism is the world’s oldest religion, according to many scholars, with roots 
and customs dating back more than 4,000 years. Hindu philosophy refers to philosophies, 
world views and teachings that emerged in ancient India. These include six systems ( shad- 
darsana ) - Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisheshika, Mimamsa and Vedanta. In Indian tradition, the 
word used for philosophy is Darshana. This word comes from the Sanskrit root drish (to see, to 
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experience). These are also called the Astika (orthodox) philosophical traditions and are those 
that accept the Vedas as an authoritative, important source of knowledge. Ancient and medieval 
India was also the source of philosophies that share philosophical concepts but rejected the 
Vedas, and these have been called nastika (heterodox or non-orthodox) Indian philosophies. 
Nastika Indian philosophies include Buddhism, Jainism, Carvaka, Ajlvika, and others. 

The Jain religion on the other hand originated more than twenty-five hundred years ago only and 
also in India. According to some historians, Jainism originated during 3000 to 3500 B.C., as 
many ancient idols identified as Lord Rishabha and other saints were discovered at Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro. There are evidences that prove that, the people of the Indus Valley civilization 
worshipped the idols of Yogis. Certain figures that were discovered featured the 'Kayotsarga' 
posture, which is acknowledged as a Jain posture for meditation. Even the 'swastika' signs have 
been found engraved in several seals, indicating that Jainism existed in the pre-Aryan period as 
well. There are facts to prove that the religion made its way to the Vedic period as Vedic 
scriptures such as 'Rig-veda', 'Yajur-veda' and 'Atharva-veda'. These scriptures have made 
references to the 'Teerthankaras' or Jain Prophets including Lord Rishabhdev, Lord Aristanemi 
and Lord Ajitanath. 

Buddhist literature also contains references about Jainism as an ancient religion and also 
mentions the names of several Teerthankaras. Moreover, experts revealed that Gautama Buddha 
himself practiced the Jain way of penance, before he established Buddhism. Over the centuries, 
24 Teerthankaras spread the teachings of Jainism and the explained the ways to achieve 'moksha' 
or liberation. The last Teertankara was Lord Mahavir who refonned Jainism to a large extent.lt 
developed a path of renunciation and purification designed to liberate one from the shackles of 
karma, allowing one to enter into a state of eternal liberation from rebirth, or kevala, which is 
roughly equivalent to the Buddhist concept of nirvana. The primary method of attaining this 
ultimate state requires a careful observance of nonviolent behavior. Jainism emphasizes 
nonviolence, or ahimsa, as the only true path that leads to liberation and prescribes following 
scrupulous rules for the protection of life in all forms. 
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The word "Jain" derives from the Sanskrit word jina (conqueror). A human being who has 
conquered all inner passions such as attachment, desire, anger, pride, and greed is called Jina. 
Followers of the path practised and preached by the jinas are known as Jains.The origins of 
Jainism are somewhat difficult to trace. The tradition holds that twenty-four great teachers, or 
Tirthankaras, established the foundations of the Jain faith. The most recent of these teachers, 
Vardhamana Mahavira (also known as the Jina) most probably lived during the time of the Buddha. 
Recent scholarship suggests that the Buddha lived in the fourth century BCE. However, the 
traditional stories of Mahavira indicate that he was bom into a family that followed the religious 
teachings of Parsvanatha, the twenty-third Tirthankara, who possibly taught during the eighth 
century BCE. Because virtually no archaeological mins can be found in India for the period from 
1500 to 300 BCE, exact dates cannot be detennined. However, the first excavations of northern 
India during the Hellenistic era (ca. 300 BCE) include statues of Jain images. Furthermore, the 
earliest Buddhist texts discuss Jainism in some detail, suggesting that it was a well-established 
tradition even before the time of the Buddha. 

The records of Strabo (64 BCE to 23 CE), the Greek geographer, describe two prevailing styles of 
religiosity in India at the time of Alexander (ca. 330 BCE), as recorded by Megasthenes (350-290 
BCE): the Brahmanical traditions, later described by the Persians as “Hindu,” and the Sramanical 
traditions, which include Buddhism and Jainism.2 The Brahmanical traditions emphasize the Vedas, 
ritual, and the authority of a priestly caste. The Sramanical traditions do not accept the Vedas, 
advocate meditation rather than ritual, and look to monks and nuns for religious authority. 
Buddhism sent out missionaries from India who established Theravada Buddhism in Southeast 
Asia, Mahayana Buddhism in East Asia, and Vajrayana Buddhism in Central Asia. Buddhism 
flourished in India until the tenth century, when its influence waned. 

Jainism did not establish a missionary tradition but cultivated a strong laity. Like Buddhism, it 
began in Northeast India but, possibly because of drought in the third century BCE, many Jains 
moved to the southern kingdoms of Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, as well to the western parts of India 
now known as Gujarat, Rajasthan, and Madhya Pradesh. Eventually, two sects of Jainism arose: the 
Digambaras, primarily found in central and southern India, and the Svetambaras, who live primarily 
in western India. The two groups agree on the foundational Jain principles of karma and 
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nonviolence. However, they differ on their biographical accounts of Mahavira, accept different texts 
as authentically canonical, and hold divergent views on renouncing clothing and on the potential 
spiritual status of women. The Svetambaras, whose name means “white clad,” contend that monks 
and nuns can achieve the highest levels of spirituality without renouncing their clothing. They also 
believe that women hold the potential to achieve the state of liberation, or kevala. The Digambaras, 
whose name means “sky clad,” hold that all clothing must ultimately be renounced and that, 
because only men are allowed to take this ultimate vow of renunciation, a woman must be reborn as 
a man to achieve kevala. These traditions arose in geographic isolation from one another and 
developed into distinct schools by the early centuries of the common era. 



The Acaranga Sutra (ca. 400 BCE), a text used extensively by the Svetambaras, is the oldest 
surviving Jain manual, describing the rules proclaimed by Mahavira to be followed by his monks 
and nuns. One thinker, Umasvati, who probably lived in the fourth century CE, developed a 
philosophical approach to Jainism that both Svetambaras and Digambaras accept. In a text known as 
the Tattvartha Sutra, or Aphorisms on the Meaning of Reality, he succinctly outlines the Jain world¬ 
view, describing karma, cosmology, ethics, and the levels of spiritual attainment (gunasthana). Later 
philosophers, including Haribhadra (ca. 750 CE) and Hemacandra (ca. 1150 CE) of the Svetambara 
tradition and Jinasena (ca. 820 CE) and Virasena (ca. 800 CE) of the Digambara tradition, 
developed an extensive literary corpus that includes stories, epics, philosophical treatises, and 
poetry. During the Mogal period, Jinacandrasuri II (1541-1613), the leader of the Kharatara Gaccha 
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(a subdivision of the Svetambara sect) achieved great influence at the court of Akbar, convincing 
the emperor to protect Jain pilgrimage places. Akbar even prohibited animal slaughter for one week 
per year under Jinacandrasuri’s urging. In contemporary times, Jain have become very influential in 
the areas of publishing, law, and business. They continue to work at integrating their philosophy of 
nonviolence into the daily life of India. 

The Jain community has also participated in an extensive diaspora, with several tens of thousands 
living in various parts of the world. Jain business families settled in East Africa several decades ago. 
After Indian independence, some Jains settled in Great Britain, with a great influx from East Africa 
during the expulsion of all South Asians from Uganda under the rule of Idi Amin. In Kobe, Japan, 
Jains participate in the diamond trade. Jains began migrating to North America after the changes in 
immigration law in 1965, inspired by the Civil Rights movement. These new immigrants have built 
temples and organized several networks and organizations for maintaining Jain identity, including 
the Jaina Associations in North America (JAINA), which sponsors semiyearly conventions. These 
gatherings have included presentations pertaining to current issues, such as truth and knowledge. 1 

Life as a calling: Jains understand their lives in tenns of “a calling” or response, and the 
devotional structures at work are simply expressions of life lived responsively to an independent 
realm of meaning. In brief, Jainism’s valorization of “life over truth” has meant that its myriad 
conceptualizations (its elaborate system of reflections on the nature of existence) do not eclipse 
the knowledge that is imminent in experience itself, that is, the basic felt impulse to respond 
devotionally to the world. 

Therefore as Anne Valley points out, devotional life in no sense necessitates the ontological 
existence of a God who creates, destroys and cares for us. When a cognitive relationship to the 
world reigns, experience is objectified in reflection before being validated, and when no rationale 
is found, its validity is undennined. Because in Jainism, due to its embodied epistemology (“life 
over truth”), the cognitive relationship to the world does not eclipse experience, so that we see 
life lived in response is not so much about belief systems or other rationalizations, but is a way of 
inhabiting a pre-given domain of meaning. The primary impetus for Jainism’s celebrated focus 
on nonviolence, as well as its support of a vital devotional life, is neither ideological nor 
epistemological. Instead, it is relational, insofar as it inheres in the far more fundamental 
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experience of being sentiently with others. Embodied perceptions of a meaningful animate 
cosmos constitute the generative ground from which Jain epistemology (as well as philosophical 

and ethical reflections) emerges. 

According to Jainism teachings, knowledge is the essential quality of each individual soul. Jain 
epistemology thus becomes vital in Jain philosophy. There are different prevailing views in 
Jainism and Jaina Philosophy regarding the epistemology, perception, intelligence, standpoints, 
Nayas and viewpoints. The main characteristics of epistemology in Jainism religion can be 
identified Jainism knowledge is of five kinds as Mati, Sruthi, Avadhi, Mahaparyaya and Kevala. 
The first two kinds of knowledge are regarded as indirect knowledge and remaining three as 
direct knowledge. The essential nature of jiva is consciousness which is made up both perception 
and discerning knowledge. Jain philosophers identify five stages to perception such as 
Vyanjanagraha, Arthvagraha, Iha, Avaya and Dharana. The Jain religion preaches the doctrines 
of Ahimsa, Satya, Asteya, Brahmacharya and Aparigraha. The Nayas are classified in various 
ways. This can be concluded by epistemology in Jainism is a critical doctrine in India which 
have discussed several different prevailing views. 3 

Anekanta-vada : The most significant and intriguing Jaina contribution to Indian philosophical 
heritage is beyond doubt the theory of the multiplexity of reality (anekanta-vada), that trifurcates 
into the method of four stand-points (niksepa-vada, nyasa-vada), the method of the seven-fold 
modal description (saptabhangi, syad-vada) and the doctrine of viewpoints (naya-vada) or the 
(usually) sevenfold method of conditionally valid predications. At the same time, no other Jaina 
concept bred so much controversy as the idea that one and the same sentence can be either true 
or false, which seems implied by the admission of multiplexity. 

Knowledge does not arise because of perception or mental activity. It exists in itself, whether we 
know or not and whether we perceive things or not. In other words the world is real, not an 
illusion. 

According to Jainism consciousness or awareness is the essential quality of each individual soul. 
By itself a soul does not require any external means to gain knowledge because knowledge is 
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inherent in its essential nature and by that it has omniscience or the all knowing awareness 
without the need to depend upon perception or cognition. 

However, in a state of bondage such knowledge becomes covered by the impurity of kanna and 
remains inaccessible to the souls. Thereby the souls lose their omniscience temporarily and rely 
upon limited means and intermediate sources such as the mind and the senses to gain knowledge 
and make sense of their experiences and existence. In this condition beings gain the knowledge 
of the world sequentially first through perceptions and then through intelligence. Perceptions 
help them to acquire the generalities of the objects perceived, while intelligence helps then to 
gain specific details of each of them. These methods are not foolproof since they are prone to 
errors.In beings this process of knowing happens in five different ways. Of them the first three 
are imperfect and prone to error, while the last two are perfect and convey the truth without 
error. These five means or instruments of knowledge are explained below. 

Naya-theory : The greatest contribution that the Jains have made to the world of thought is by 
their theories of Naya-vada and Syadvada. The word ‘Syad’ in Sanskrit means ‘perhaps’ but in 
Jainism it is used to show the relativity of a judgment and the word ‘Naya’ means ‘Standpoint’. 
Truth or reality is always complex and has many aspects. If one is impressed by one of the 
aspects of a complex reality and begins to identify the reality, only by that aspect, he is bound to 
make a wrong judgment about reality. Therefore, the Jain seers exhort us to look at the 
complexities of life and knowledge from every standpoint and from positive as well as negative 
aspects. They recognize that the comprehension (view) of an ordinary human being is partial and 
hence valid only from a particular point of view, which cannot give a correct or even a nearly 
correct comprehension of the whole. The complex reality has not only an infinite number of 
qualities but also an infinite number of relations. Again, it may be looked at differently by 
different people and under their different circumstances. It assumes different forms and 
appearances for which due allowance ought to be made. All this makes it difficult to form a 
correct judgment about it unless a systematic and logical method is found to identify it. This 
method is called Naya-vada. 
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"The doctrine of Nayas of Stand-point is a peculiar feature of Jain logic. A Naya is a standpoint 
from which we make a statement about a thing. What is true from one standpoint may not be true 
from another. Particular aspects are never adequate to the whole reality. The relative solutions 
are abstractions under which reality may be regarded, but do not give us a full and sufficient 
account of it. Jainism has a basic and fundamental principle that truth is relative to our 
standpoint." 4 

Thus ‘Naya’ can be defined as a particular viewpoint; a viewpoint which gives only a partial idea 
about an object or view which cannot overrule the existence of another or even a contrary view 
about the same object. If an object or theory is judged only from one standpoint, the judgment is 
one sided and it is termed as ‘Ekanta’. ‘Eka’ means ‘one’ and ‘Anta’ means ‘end’. Thus, Ekanta 
means one-sidedness. The Jains therefore ask us to judge from all aspects, which is called 
‘Anekanta’. This is the basic principle of Jain philosophy. Every fundamental principle of Jain 
philosophy is based on Anekanta. Throughout its approach, Anekanta has been to accept the 
different aspects or even contradictory aspects of reality and to evolve a synthesis between the 
contradictory philosophical theories. 

The term Anekantavada consists of three terms: ‘Aneka’, ‘Anta’, and ‘Vada’, The term 
‘Aneka’, means ‘many or more than one’, ‘Anta’ means ‘aspects’ or ‘attributes’ and ‘Vada’ 
means ‘ism’ or ‘theory’. In its simple sense, it is a philosophy or a doctrine of manifold aspects. 
It has been variously described and translated by modern scholars. Prof. S. N. Dasgupta 
expresses it as ‘relative pluralism’ against ‘extreme absolutism.’ Some call it as “doctrine of 
manyness of reality”or as a doctrine of ‘non-absolutism’. This is also expressed as a theory of 
‘conditional predication’ or “theory of relativity of propositions.” Since the doctrine of 
‘Anekantavada’ is opposed to absolutism or monism (Ekanta-vada), we would prefer a phrase 
“doctrine of non-absolutism” to convey the meaning of Anekantavada. The doctrine of 
Anekantavada can be subdivided in two categories: 

• Naya-vada relates to thoughts and analysis 

• Syadvada relates to speech 

What we know by the analytical process of Naya-vada, we express by the synthesis of Syadvada 
and the base of both is knowledge. According to the Jains, in order to have a complete and 
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comprehensive judgment of reality one has to take into account the main substance that has the 
element of permanence and undergoes changes in various forms. In this process of change, the 
previous form dies away and a new form comes into existence. The birth of the new form is 
called Utpad (emergence), the death of the old form is called Vyaya (disappearance) and the 
substance, which remains constant during this process of birth and death, is called Dhrauvya 
(Permanence). When one is able to comprehend all these three, one can arrive at a proper 
judgment about the thing in question. When the self takes the form of a human being, you can 
know it as a ‘man’ or a ‘woman’. When it takes a form of vegetable, you can describe it as 
‘grass’. All these descriptions are true from the standpoint of the fonns that the self has assumed. 
Therefore, when we recognize a thing from the point of view of the modification or change, it is 
called ‘Paryayarthika Naya’. Paryaya means modification, change. However, when we recognize 
that thing from the point of view of substance, it is called Dravyarthika Naya. In the former 
mode is predominant and substance subordinate, in the latter substance predominant and mode 
subordinate. The former considers changing aspect of reality while the latter considers its 
pennanent aspect. 

A Jain seer would say, both are correct from the standpoint from which they look at the 
problem, but both make their statements, which do not conform to the principle of Anekanta and 
hence do not give a correct judgment of reality. Jains say that changes are as real as the original 
substance. A jug made of a clay substance cannot be used as anything except as a jug and since 
the use is real, the form of a jug which clay has assumed cannot be unreal. If the clay substance 
assumes some other form of an earthen vessel meant for cooking, that vessel could not be used as 
a jug even though the clay substance remains the same. If this is so, how can we say that the 
form the substance assumes at a particular time is unreal and only the substance is real? The 
substance of clay appears to be the only real thing to those who concentrate on substance and 
ignore the form. It is not correct to say that because there is a change in the form, the changing 
form is unreal. If it is real even for a moment, its reality must be accepted and recognized. If a 
comprehensive view of the whole reality is to be a comprehensive perception of a thing, it is 
possible only when its permanent substance (Dravya) is taken into account along with its existing 
mode (Paryaya). As Acharya Siddhasen states “we can understand a thing properly by perceiving 
its various aspects.” 
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Classification of Nayas 

Jain philosophers have given broad classifications of different aspects (Nayas) through which we 
can perceive a thing. Naya can be classified as the following 2 types. 

Absolute point of view (Nishchaya Naya) 

Here one takes a substance and picks up one of its attributes (Guna) and analyzes one part of its 
attribute. This is called absolute point of view, e.g. to call a clay pot as a clay as it is made of 
clay. Here clay is a substance and one of its attributes is represented in the form of a pot. The 
standpoint that concentrates on the original pure nature of a thing is called Nishchaya Naya. It 
implies the real or the ultimate meaning or interpretation of an object. 

Practical points of view (Vyavahar Naya) 

The substance and its attributes are interdependent and can never be separated. To consider them 
as separate is called the practical point of view. For example, to know is an attribute of the soul. 
In addition, to consider knowledge in a separate way from the soul is called practical point of 
view. In the practical point of view, one takes into account the association of a substance with 
another substance. Even though it is not right to know a substance this way, day-to-day activities 
become somewhat easier. E.g. we use clay pot to hold water, so now we call this pot a water pot. 
Here the pot is not made of water, but clay. However, because of water’s association with the 
pot, we call it a water pot. The right way of telling will be that this is a pot made of clay, and we 
use it to store water. This absolute way of saying a sentence takes a long time and not practical. 
That is why we call it a water pot. It conveys the meaning. The day-to-day activities become 
easier thereafter. Even though the soul and body are separate, we use the word interchangeably. 
We do indicate the body as living because of the association of the soul and body. 

From Nishchaya Naya or absolute stand point, a soul is independent, self existed and 
uncontaminated by matter. From Vyavahar stand point it can be called impure as soul is bound 
with Karma leading to the cycle of birth and death. Such classification of Naya or standpoints 
enables identification or distinction of objects or theories according to particular class of Naya. 
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Classification of Naya: 

1. Naigama Naya: Generic and Specific view or teleological view 

2. Sangrah Naya: Collective view 

3. Vyavahar Naya: Practical view 

4. Rujusutra Naya: Linear view 

5. Shabda Naya: Literal view 

6. Samabhirudha Naya: Etymological view 

7. Evambhuta Naya: Detenninant view. 

There are hundreds of sub classifications of these seven Nayas but without going in details, we 
shall presently discuss the bare outlines of these seven Nayas. Before doing so, it may be noted 
that first three Nayas are with reference to the identification of the main substance called 
‘Dravya’ and hence are known as ‘Dravyarthika Nayas’. The remaining four refer to the 
standpoints, which identify the modes of the main substance and hence are known as 
‘Paryayarthika Nayas’. 

Dravyarthika Nayas (Substantial Point of View) 

Dravyarthika Naya means the standpoint that concentrates on a substance (the generic and 
pennanent aspect). Dravyarthika Naya (substantial standpoint) considers all things to be 
pennanent or eternal. For example, it states that a pot qua substance clay is permanent or eternal. 
In this point of view one considers the substance as a whole and gives its modes subsidiary 
status. E.g. while talking about the soul, one will consider the soul as immortal, was never 
created, nor will it ever be destroyed. On the other hand, Paryayarthika Naya regards all things as 
impermanent, because they undergo changes (transfonnations). Hence it declares that all things 
are non-etemal or momentary from the standpoint of modes or changes. The standpoint that 
grasps the generic aspect is Dravyarthika Naya. And the standpoint that grasps the specific 
aspect is Paryayarthika Naya. 

This can be subdivided as follows 
Naigama: Generic or Specific or Teleological 
Sangrah: Collective Generic 
Vyavahar: Practical 
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Paryayarthika Nayas (Modification Point of View) 

Modification point of view (Paryayarthika Naya) Paryayarthika Naya regards all things as 
impermanent, because they undergo changes (transfonnations). Hence it declares that all things 
are non-etemal or momentary from the standpoint of modes or changes. In this point of view one 
considers modes of a substance as a primary subject. The substantial consideration becomes 
secondary. One considers a substance with origination and perishing of its modes, e.g. while 
talking about soul, one will consider ever-changing modes of soul. One will consider the four 
realms (Gati) of existence, birth, growth, decay, death of a living being, etc. This can be 
subdivided as follows 
Rujusutra: Linear Point of View 
Shabda: Literal or Verbal 
Samabhirudha: Etymological 
Evambhuta: Determinant Point 
Dravyarthika Nayas: 

01. Naigama Naya (Generic) 

The etymological meaning of the word Naigama is the end product or result. Tattvartha-sara 
gives an illustration of a person who carries water, rice and fuel and who, when asked what he 
was doing, says he is cooking. This reply is given in view of the result, which he intends to 
achieve though at the exact time when the question is put to him he is not actually cooking. His 
reply is correct from the point of view of Naigama Naya, though technically it is not exactly 
correct because he is not actually cooking at the time when he replies. The general purpose, for 
which we work, controls the total series of our activities. If someone passes his judgment on the 
basis of that general purpose, he asserts Naigama Naya, i.e., the teleological viewpoint. These 
empirical views probably proceed on the assumption that a thing possesses the most general as 
well as the most special qualities and hence we may lay stress on any one of these at any time 
and ignore the other ones. It overlooks the distinction between the remote and the immediate, 
noting one or the other as if it were the whole, depending upon the intention of the observer. A 
man has decided to perform an act of theft. The religious works regard him as defiled by the sin 
of theft, though he has actually not performed the act of theft. The standpoint adopted by the 
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religious works is that the act, which is sought to be undertaken, is as good as being 
accomplished. This is also an instance of Sankalpi - Naigama. 

02. Sangrah Naya (Collective point of view) 

We get this Naya (viewpoint) when we put main emphasis on some general class characteristics 
of a particular thing ignoring altogether the specific characteristics of that class. Such a view is 
only partially correct but does not give the idea of the whole and it ignores the specific 
characteristics of that thing. In the collective point of view, the knowledge of an object is in its 
ordinary or common form. The special qualities of the object are not taken into account. E.g. 
there were 500 people in the hall. Here we are now considering only general qualities like people 
and not considering like how many were men, women, children, old, young, etc. One considers 
the general attributes of a substance like a substance has existence and etemality. Now these 
attributes are common to all six universal substances. Here we are considering the general 
attributes of a substance and ignoring the specific attributes of each substance. Concentrating on 
a common quality, viz., consciousness that is found in all souls, one can say that all souls are 
equal. Its scope is more limited than Naigama Naya. 

03. Vyavahar Naya (Practical): 

If we look at a thing from this standpoint, we try to judge it from its specific properties ignoring 
the generic qualities, which are mainly responsible for giving birth to the specific qualities. This 
amounts to the assertion of empirical at the cost of universal and gives importance to practical 
experience in life. This point of view sees an object in its special form rather than the common 
form. The special attributes of an object are taken into consideration. The practical view, 
concentrates on the function of a thing or being. It is analytic in approach and often uses 
metaphors to explain the nature of things. 

On the basis of the collective point of view, and after describing things in a collective form, it is 
necessary to find out their special characteristics. For example, when we utter the word 
“medicine” it includes all branches of medicine but when one says allopathic, osteopathic 
naturopathic, homeopathic, etc. then we can understand its specialty. This can be further divided 
by its name, patent, quality, uses, etc. These divisions are examples of a distributive point of 
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view and have a tendency towards greater exactitude. With understanding of Naigama Naya we 
should recognize the potentiality of achieving liberation by all souls. As all souls are capable of 
liberation, we should appreciate that potentiality in all souls. And we show our respect and 
humbleness to all living beings. When we act accordingly with all, this becomes Vyavahar Naya. 
Many times we act in accordance to Paryaya, however if we realize to Dravya we can reduce our 
internal and external conflicts. 

Paryayarthika Nayas 

04. Rujusutra Naya (Linear point of view.) 

It is still narrower than Vyavahar in its outlook, because it does not emphasize all the specific 
qualities but only those specific qualities, which appear in a thing at a particular moment, 
ignoring their existent specific qualities of the past and the future. The past and future modes of a 
thing are not real as they have served or will serve their purpose and do not exist at the moment. 
The approach of the Buddhists is of this type. To ignore the specific qualities of the past and 
future and to emphasize only continuing characteristics of Reality is the fallacy involved here. In 
this point of view, one considers ideas like reality, etc. as the direct grasp of here and now, 
ignoring the past and future. It considers only the present mode of a thing. Ruju means simple, 
sutra means knowledge. Suppose a man was a king and he is not a king now, thus his past is of 
no use in a linear point of view. Similarly, a person will be a king in the future, but is 
meaningless in a linear point of view. Only the present mode is recognized in a linear point of 
view making the identification easier and scope narrower. 

05. Shabda Naya (Literal point of view) 

The Verbalistic approach is called as Shabda Naya. This standpoint maintains that synonymous 
words convey the same meaning or thing, provided they are not different in tense, case ending, 
gender, number, etc. In other words, it states that two synonymous words can never convey the 
same thing if they have different tenses, case endings, genders, and numbers. So it is not 
appropriate to use words in different genders, number etc. to refer to the same object or event. 
The literal point of view uses words at their exact face value to signify the real nature of things. 
Each word has a very particular meaning. In the literal view, even changing the gender, numbers, 
words ending or tense of a word is thought to change its meaning and therefore to change the 
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object to which it refers. Therefore, it is not appropriate to use words in different genders, 
numbers, etc. to refer to the same object or event. E.g. the words pot and pitcher signifies same 
meaning, but in the following sentence, the meaning gets changed, “why did you bring a pot? I 
only want a pitcher”. 

06. Samabhirudha Naya (Etymological point of view) 

It is different from Shabda Naya because it concentrates on the etymological distinction between 
the synonyms. If carried to the fallacious extent this standpoint may destroy the original identity 
pointed to by synonyms. It discards the conventional use of a word in favor of the meaning 
derived from its root. The etymological view asserts that, because the roots of synonyms are 
different, they are not actually “synonyms” in the sense of words that mean the same as each 
other. A group of words may basically mean the same things but as individual words, they 
represent a special condition, e.g. hut and palace are places to live. However, poor people live in 
a hut and king lives in a palace, in an etymological (word historical or derivation) point of view, 
it represents a specific quality or grammatical property of a word. 

07. Evambhuta Naya (Determinant point of view) 

This Naya recognizes only that word which indicates the actual action presently attributed to the 
individual. In other words, among synonyms only that word should be selected which a 
correlation with the action has referred to. In this point of view, the word or sentence, which 
further determines its characteristic property in its present state, is used. It recognizes only the 
action implied by the root meaning of a word. To be real, the object must satisfy the activity 
meant by the word. A word should be used to denote the actual meaning, e. g. the word thief is to 
be used only when a person is caught stealing and not because a person is a known thief. It 
represents a strict application of a word or statement. 

Partial truth of Individual Naya: 

As already noted, the purpose of pointing out to this detailed classification of Nayas is to show 
how differently, different individuals can view the same object. However, these different aspects 
are only partially true and since they are only partially true, they are not capable of being wholly 
true. They, however, cannot be rejected as wholly untrue also. These different aspects can be 
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illustrated by the reactions of some blind people who were asked to go to an elephant and give its 
description after touching and feeling it. One who touched its legs described it like a pillar; one 
who touched the tail described it like a rope and so on. Each one was right from his own 
standpoint because he could experience only a particular limb of the elephant and not the whole 
elephant. Each one of them was, however, wrong because his description did not conform to the 
reality, which the elephant possessed. Only one who could see the whole could comprehend this 
reality. 

Utility of Naya Theory 

The analysis of Naya shows that every judgment is relative to that particular aspect from which it 
is seen or known. This is also called Sapeksha-vada that means relativity of our particular 
knowledge or judgment to a particular standpoint. Since human judgments are always from 
particular standpoints, they are all relative and hence not absolutely true or absolutely false. 
Their outright acceptance as a sole truth or rejection as totally false would not be correct. This 
led the Jain seers to their famous doctrine of ‘Syadvada’, which means the doctrine of relativity. 
Naya-vada reveals a technique to arrive at such an understanding. It teaches us that truth is 
revealed to us only partially if viewed from a particular aspect. Even if one finds that a 
proposition is quite contrary to the conviction he had for the whole life and hence the cause of 
great irritation to him, once he applies the principles of Naya-vada his irritation begins to 
subside. The simple reason being is that he begins to realize the real cause for that contrary 
proposition. 
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In view of the multiplex character of all phenomena and due to limitations of verbal means of 
expression at our disposal, it is a practical impossibility to express the homogeneous ‘whole 
truth’ about an object. Even though we may be aware of many other features and circumstances 
thanks to cognitive criteria (pramaoa), we refer to any object or situation by way of an arbitrarily 
selected set of features which distinguish it from all other objects or phenomena in a particular 
situation in compliance with our practical demands. How such various modes of reference 
operate is precisely what the naya-theory attempts to fonnalise. The general, pramaoa-based 
knowledge of an object is thus a prerequisite for any naya-based reference to the same object. 

Since every statement is uttered in a particular situation, its does communicate truth as long as 
we keep in mind its particular context. In other words the relation between a statement and its 
referent is not a one-to-one relation of the sort ‘utterance to truth-value’, e.g. ‘the relation 
characterised by the association of the denotatum and the denoter’ (vacya-vacaka-bhava-laksaoa- 
sambandha). As a matter of fact, we are forced to use incomplete statements that are correctly 
understood by others, provided we are able to apply them to their particular context. Since the 
process of interpretation is not a simple binary function (utterance —> truth-value), a simple 
statement ‘Devadatta is’ can trivially be either true or false depending on the contex. 

Siddharsigadi explicitly states that to detennine the truth-value of an utterance we have to take 
into account at least the intention of the speaker and the linguistic convention,79 beside the 
denoter-denotatum relation. Thus, the simple relation ‘utterance-truth-value’ is intermediated by 
a range of additional parameters. 4 
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Forms of Jiva ( by senses) 


One sensed 


Two sensed 


Three sensed 


Four sensed 


Five sensed 


Earth Fire water Air 

( each of these 4 are Badar and Sookshma) 


Vegetable 


with mind 


without mind 


Sadharan 


Nitya Nigod 


Pratyek 


-Itar-Nigod 


Badar 


Sookshma 


Badar 


Pratishthit 


Apratishthit 


Sookshma 


Jainas hold that while through perception one becomes aware of the objects present in the 
perceptual world, the objects in themselves are extra mental realities and exist in their own space 
and time. In other words, the world and its objects are not mere mental illusions or constructs 
created by our thoughts, desires and perceptions but are real in themselves. They do not change 
by our knowing or not knowing, and they exist by themselves. So also the knowledge of the 
object. It exists whether we kn ow it or not. Knowledge is thus independent of perceptions and in 
itself an absolute reality. While ordinary beings may access it through perceptions and sense 
organs, it can be accessed without these intermediaries by overcoming the obstacles that interfere 
with the awareness of such knowledge. 

Since the knowledge of the object is not dependent upon perceptions alone, a jiva does not have 
to depend upon his senses or perception to know it. In an ordinary being, perception (darsana) 
precedes knowledge (jnana)while in a perfect being, knowledge arises without perception 
because knowledge is inherent in the being, but remains covered by the impurities of karma. 
These impurities are of two kinds, those that clog the perception (darsanavaraniya karmas) and 
those that clog the conceptual knowledge (jnanavaraniya karmas). Because of them we become 
selective in our perceptions, knowledge and understanding, choosing what is immediately useful 
and necessary and ignoring the rest. When they are removed, knowledge reveals itself to the 
being and the being develops omniscience or all knowing awareness encompassing the 
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knowledge of all things, past, present and future. The knowledge of the perfect being is free not 
only from the impurities we have mentioned before but also from the three mental errors, namely 
doubt (samsaya), delusion (vimoha) and perversion (vibrahama). 

Knowledge and perspective 

Another peculiarity of Jainism with regard to perception and knowledge is the theory of 
standpoints. It recognizes two types of knowledge: standard knowledge (pramana) and relative 
knowledge (naya). Standard knowledge is the knowledge of the thing in itself without the 
involvement of perceptions and relationships. Relative knowledge is the knowledge arising in 
relationship to the object when it is viewed from a particular standpoint. Relative knowledge 
depends upon the way we perceive an object and conceptualize it. It is a limited view of the 
object. Hence from that particular view it may hold good, but not necessarily from others. To say 
that a particular viewpoint is correct does not mean that other viewpoints are wrong. These 
different viewpoints are: 

1. Naigamanaya relates to the end purpose or general purpose of a thing or activity. For example 
the end of purpose of the sun is to sustain life and provide energy. According to another 
interpretation nigamanaya relates to a general and non-distinguishing reference to an object 
without calling attention to its particulars, in such statement as "people live here," without 
specifying who or what. 

3. Vyavaharanaya relates to the empirical knowledge or practical exposure to the object 
whereby we become experientially familiar with it as a whole and in specific detail. 

4. Rjusutranaya relate to the empirical knowledge in relation to a specific point of time or the 
present moment without any reference to its identity or continuity as if you have perceived it 
never before and never after. 

5. Sabdanaya relates to the verbal viewpoint or the knowledge arising from the specific name, 
or names by which the object is known. An object may be known by different names or 
synonyms. Each name evokes in us specific knowledge and the relation between a name and its 
specific meaning may often give rise to fallacies about the object. 

6. Samabhirudhanaya relates to the knowledge arising from the root words that gives rise to 
names 
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7. Evambhutanaya relates to the specific functional aspect of an object in a specific condition. 
An object many have many aspects in different conditions and each may refer to a specific 
functional state of the same object. 

Means of Knowledge 

1. Mati: Mati is mind. Mati jnana is the knowledge of the mind, usually gained through your 
senses, memory, remembrance, cognition, and deductive reasoning. It is something which you 
know with the help of your mind and its various faculties. From a soul's perspective, this is 
indirect knowledge derived through the agency of the mind and its faculties (senses). 

2. Sruthi: When you learn something from other sources, other people or beings, through your 
observation of signs, symbols or words, we call it sruthignana or the knowledge of sruthi or 
hearing. This type of knowledge is gained through association (labdhi), attention (bhavana), 
understanding (upayoga) and naya or varied interpretations of the meaning of things (naya). This 
is indirect knowledge obtained through description, authority, study, hearing and listening. 

3. Avadhi: You gain this type of knowledge not through physical means such as the senses or 
the mind, but through your psychic abilities, or through clairvoyance and intuitive awareness, by 
overcoming the limitations of time and space. It is beyond the boundaries of your ordinary 
awareness and faculties and not generally available to everyone. This is direct knowledge. 

4. Mahaparyaya: This knowledge is gained by reading the minds and thoughts of others. It is 
also direct knowledge obtained from others through extra sensory perception such as telepathy or 
mind reading. Mahaprayaya is facilitated when an individual attains or nears the state of 
perfection. In that state his own ego becomes silent and dormant. Thereby he is able to enter into 
any consciousness at will and experience oneness with it. 

5. Kevala: It is the highest knowledge gained when you transcend your ordinary self and attain 
perfection or aloneness (kaivalya). Hence only a Jina or Kevalin has access to it, and through 
him others may leam it as shruti. By itself this knowledge does not require any outward agency 
for its transmission because it is always there, in the consciousness of the soul which flowers full 
in an enlightened Jina, unattached, unlimited and without any constraint of time and space, 
duality and objectivity. Since it is transcendental, it cannot be conveyed or expressed adequately 
to the satisfaction of others. However, it can be obtained omnisciently in a state of perfection, 
when the soul becomes liberated from the bondage to the cycle of births and deaths. 
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Direct and indirect knowledge 

As we stated already, the first two are indirect means of knowledge (paroksha) since we have to 
depend upon an external and intennediate source such as the senses or the mind to know it, while 
the other three are direct, where you do not have to depend upon an external or intennediate 
source in the field of objectivity to know it. You gain it directly (pratyaksha) and immediately by 
coming into contact with it and hence more reliable and useful in liberation. The knowledge 
gained through the senses is also considered in some classifications as direct (pratyaksha). 
However, the senses are vulnerable to desires and delusion, we cannot entirely depend upon it. 
Perceptual knowledge also arises in four different ways, through visual sensations, non-visual 
sensations, extra-sensory perception and through unified perception without duality by becoming 
absorbed in the knowledge itself. 

Of the three, the first three are not considered valid knowledge because they are prone to errors 
and create doubt (samsaya), confusion and delusion, while the last two are valid and error free. 
Their source is from the higher realms inhabited by perfect beings who personify wisdom and 
can never be wrong. Invalid knowledge arising from the first three is also prone to faulty logic, 
mistaken notions (viparayana) and wrong knowledge (anadhyavasaya) arising from carelessness 
or indifference. 

Perception and discerning knowledge 

The essential nature of jiva is consciousness or chaitanya, which is made up of both perception 
(darsana) and discerning knowledge (jnana). The former is more general (samanya) and 
superficial and the latter more specific and detailed (visesa) in providing the souls with 
knowledge. From perception arises simple apprehension or grasping of the generalities 
(samanya) of the objects perceived without their particularities (visesa), while from intelligence 
comes discerning wisdom in which there is the grasping of both particularities and generalities, 
with the ability to discriminate between one object and another. Jain philosophers identify five 
stages to perception (darsana). 
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Vyanjanagraha in which a stimulus activates the senses and brings them into primary contact 
with the object. Arthavagraha in which the mind becomes involved with the senses and 
cognition is activated whereby one becomes vaguely aware of the object. 

Iha in which the mind is brought to here and now and begins to pay attention to the 
particularities of the object whereby a distinct idea of the object is formed in the mind. Avaya in 
which the mind compares the present experience with the previous experiences of similar kind 
stored in the mind and integrates it into the memories retaining its distinction such as time, place 
and context. 

Dharana in which the memory or the impression of the experience is firmly held in the mind 
whereby it may be recalled and retrieved later. 

Syadavada or Saptabhangi 

Closely related to or rather a derivative of the nayavada is the theory of standpoints known 
Syadavada, which is often referred to as Saptabhangi, or the doctrine of "May be" according to 
which one may either affirm or negate a proposition in seven ways. Each approach is called a 
bhanga (mode, strand or predication) or vada (argument or opinion). This is based upon the 
profound realization that there is no absolute or universal position on any truth but only 
conditional and relative possibilities of affirmation or negation. There are many alternatives to 
understand the indeterminate and many-sided reality and it can be grasped fully only when we 
consider these various approaches or possibilities that represent it in its totality, and examine 
each standpoint in detail together with the various strands of truth that go into its making. Thus, 
"in a certain sense," we can either affirm or negate a thing or its attributes at least in seven 
different ways or points of view, namely is (asti), is not (nasti), is and is not, is inexpressible 
(avyaktaya, is and is inexpressible, is not and is inexpressible, is not and is inexpressible. We are 
not stating the Syadavada theory in further detail here as we have explained it elsewhere. 

Anekantavada: (Sanskrit: '^cp Held Id, "many-sidedness") refers to the Jain doctrine about 
metaphysical truths that emerged in ancient India. It states that the ultimate truth and reality is 
complex and has multiple aspects. Anekantavada has also been interpreted to mean non¬ 
absolutism, "intellectual Ahimsa", religious pluralism, as well as a rejection of fanaticism that 
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leads to terror attacks and mass violence. Some scholars state that modern revisionism has 
attempted to reinterpret anekantavada with religious tolerance, openmindedness and pluralism. 
According to Jainism, no single, specific statement can describe the nature of existence and the 
absolute truth. This knowledge ( Kevala Jnana), it adds, is comprehended only by the Arihants. 
Other beings and their statements about absolute truth are incomplete, and at best a partial truth. 
All knowledge claims, according to the anekantavada doctrine must be qualified in many ways, 
including being affirmed and denied. Anekantavada is a fundamental doctrine of Jainism. 

The origins of anekantavada can be traced back to the teachings of Mahavira (599-527 BCE), 
the 24th Jain Tirthankara. The dialectical concepts of syadvada "conditioned viewpoints" and 
nayavada "partial viewpoints" arose from anekantavada in the medieval era, providing Jainism 
with more detailed logical structure and expression. The details of the doctrine emerged in 
Jainism in the 1st millennium CE, from debates between scholars of Jain, Buddhist and Hindu 
schools of philosophies 

Etymology 

The word anekantavada is a compound of two Sanskrit words: anekanta and vada. The word 
anekanta itself is composed of three root words, "an" (not), "eka" (one) and "anta" (end, side), 
together it connotes "not one ended, sided", "many-sidedness", or "manifoldness". The word 
vada means "doctrine, way, speak, thesis".The term anekantavada is translated by scholars as the 
doctrine of "many-sidedness",non-onesidedness",or "many pointedness". 

The term anekantavada is not found in early texts considered canonical by Svetambara tradition 
of Jainism. However, traces of the doctrines are found in comments of Mahavira in these 
Svetambara texts, where he states that the finite and infinite depends on one's perspective. The 
word anekantavada was coined by Acharya Siddhasen Divakar to significant the teaching of 
Mahavira that truth can be expressed in infinite ways. The earliest comprehensive teachings of 
anekantavada doctrine is found in the Tattvarthasutra by Acharya Umaswami, and is considered 
to be authoritative by all Jain sects. In the Digambara tradition texts. The 'two-truths theory' of 
Kundakunda also provides the core of this doctrine. 
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Philosophical overview 

In fact, the Jain doctrine of anekantavada emerges to be a social attempt at equality and respect 
to all diverse views and ideologies through the philosophical elucidation of the truth or reality. 
The idea of reality gets enrichment in Jainism as it proposes that the reality cannot be the one and 
ultimate, it can have multi-dimensional fonn. So, what is reality for one individual may not be 
the reality for others. Anekantavad brings forth a synthesis, a happy blend and proposes that 
reality has many forms as seen by various individuals and all must respect the reality perceived 
by one-another. This is the way the society can progress and this is the way to resolve conflicts 
and to aim at peace in society. The Jain doctrine of anekantavada, also known as anekantat\>a, 
states that truth and reality is complex and always has multiple aspects. Reality can be 
experienced, but it is not possible to totally express it with language. Human attempts to 
communicate is nay a, or "partial expression of the truth" .Language is not Truth, but a means and 
attempt to express truth. From truth, according to Mahavira, language returns and not the other 
way around. One can experience the truth of a taste, but cannot fully express that taste through 
language. Any attempts to express the experience is sydt, or valid "in some respect" but it still 
remains a "perhaps, just one perspective, incomplete".In the same way, spiritual truths are 
complex, they have multiple aspects, language cannot express their plurality, yet through effort 
and appropriate kanna they can be experienced. 

The anekantavada premises of the Jains is ancient, as evidenced by its mention in Buddhist texts 
such as the Samannaphala Sutta. The Jain agamas suggest that Mahavira's approach to 
answering all metaphysical philosophical questions was a "qualified yes" (sydt). These texts 
identify anekantavada doctrine to be one of the key differences between the teachings of the 
Mahavira and those of the Buddha. The Buddha taught the Middle Way, rejecting extremes of 
the answer "it is" or "it is not" to metaphysical questions. The Mahavira, in contrast, taught his 
followers to accept both "it is" and "it is not", with "perhaps" qualification and with 
reconciliation to understand the absolute reality. Syadvada (predication logic) and Nayavada 
(perspective epistemology) of Jainism expand on the concept of anekantavada. Syadvada 
recommends the expression of anekanta by prefixing the epithet sydd to every phrase or 
expression describing the nature of existence. 
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The Jain doctrine of anekdntavada, according to Bimal Matilal, states that "no philosophic or 
metaphysical proposition can be true if it is asserted without any condition or limitation". t 27 l For 
a metaphysical proposition to be true, according to Jainism, it must include one or more 
conditions ( syadvada ) or limitations ( nayavada , standpoints). [28] 

Syadvada 

Syadvada (Sanskrit: 'd'dlddld) is the theory of conditioned predication, the first part of which is 
derived from the Sanskrit word syat (Sanskrit: FFhclJ, which is the third person singular of the 
optative tense of the Sanskrit verb as (Sanskrit: '3RT), ’to be’, and which becomes syad when 
followed by a vowel or a voiced consonant, in accordance with sandhi. The optative tense in 
Sanskrit (formerly known as the ’potential’) has the same meaning as the present tense of the 
subjunctive mood in most Indo-European languages, including Hindi, Latin, Russian, French, 
etc. It is used when there is uncertainty in a statement; not ’it is’, but ’it may be’, ’one might’, etc. 
The subjunctive is very commonly used in Hindi, for example, in ’kya kahun?’, ’what to say?’. 
The subjunctive is also commonly used in conditional constructions; for example, one of the few 

English locutions in the subjunctive which remains more or less current is ’were it °, then o’, or, 

more commonly, ’if it were..’, where ’were’ is in the past tense of the subjunctive. 

Syat can be translated into English as meaning "perchance, may be, perhaps" (it is). The use of 
the verb ’as’ in the optative tense is found in the more ancient Vedic era literature in a similar 
sense. For example, sutra 1.4.96 of Panini’s Astadhyayi explains it as signifying "a chance, 
maybe, probable". 

In Jainism, however, syadvada and anekanta is not a theory of uncertainty, doubt or relative 
probabilities. Rather, it is "conditional yes or conditional approval" of any proposition, state 
Matilal and other scholars. This usage has historic precedents in classical Sanskrit literature, and 
particularly in other ancient Indian religions (Buddhism and Hinduism) with the phrase syad etat, 
meaning "let it be so, but", or "an answer that is ’neither yes nor no’, provisionally accepting an 
opponent’s viewpoint for a certain premise". This would be expressed in archaic English with the 
subjunctive: ’be it so’, a direct translation of syad etat. Traditionally, this debate methodology 
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was used by Indian scholars to acknowledge the opponent's viewpoint, but disarm and bound its 
applicability to certain context and persuade the opponent of aspects not considered. 

According to Charitrapragya, in Jain context syadvada does not mean a doctrine of doubt or 
skepticism, rather it means "multiplicity or multiple possibilities". Syat in Jainism connotes 
something different from what the term means in Buddhism and Hinduism. In Jainism, it does 
not connote an answer that is "neither yes nor no", but it connotes a "many sidedness" to any 
proposition with a sevenfold predication. 

Syadvada is a theory of qualified predication, states Koller. It states that all knowledge claims 
must be qualified in many ways, because reality is many-sided. It is done so systematically in 
later Jain texts through saptibhanginaya or "the theory of sevenfold scheme.” These saptibhangl 
seem to be have been first fonnulated in Jainism by the 5th or 6th century CE Svetambara 
scholar Mallavadin, and they are: 

1. Affirmation: syad-asti —in some ways, it is, 

2. Denial: sydn-nasti —in some ways, it is not, 

3. Joint but successive affirmation and denial: syad-asti-nasti —in some ways, it is, and it is 
not, 

4. Joint and simultaneous affirmation and denial: syad-asti-avaktavyah —in some ways, it is, 
and it is indescribable, 

5. Joint and simultaneous affirmation and denial: sydn-ndsti-avaktavyah —in some ways, it 
is not, and it is indescribable, 

6. Joint and simultaneous affirmation and denial: sydd-asti-ndsti-avaktavyah —in some 
ways, it is, it is not, and it is indescribable, 

7. Joint and simultaneous affirmation and denial: syad-avaktavyah —in some ways, it is 
indescribable. 

Each of these seven predicates state the Jain viewpoint of a multifaceted reality from the 
perspective of time, space, substance and mode. The phrase syat declares the standpoint of 
expression - affirmation with regard to own substance ( dravya ), place ( ksetra ), time ( kala ), and 
being ( bhava ), and negation with regard to other substance (dravya), place (ksetra), time (kala), 
and being (bhava). Thus, for a ‘jar’, in regard to substance (dravya) - earthen, it simply is; 
wooden, it simply is not. In regard to place (ksetra) - room, it simply is; terrace, it simply is not. 
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In regard to time ( kala) - summer, it simply is; winter, it simply is not. In regard to being 
(bhava ) - brown, it simply is; white, it simply is not. And the word ‘simply’ has been inserted 
for the purpose of excluding a sense not approved by the ‘nuance’; for avoidance of a meaning 
not intended. 

According to Samantabhadra's text Aptamlmamsa (Verse 105), " Syadvada , the doctrine of 
conditional predications, and kevalajnana (omniscience), are both illuminators of the substances 
of reality. The difference between the two is that while kevalajnana illumines directly, syadvada 
illumines indirectly" .Syadvada is indispensable and helps establish the truth, according to 
Samantabhadra. 

Nayavada 

Nayavada (Sanskrit: d'ddld) is the theory of standpoints or viewpoints. Nayavada is a compound 
of two Sanskrit words— naya ("standpoint, viewpoint, interpretation") and vada ("doctrine, 
thesis"). Nayas are philosophical perspective about a particular topic, and how to make proper 
conclusions about that topic. 

According to Jainism, there are seven nayas or viewpoints through which one can make 
complete judgments about absolute reality using syadvada.^ These seven naya, according to 
Umaswati, are: 

1. Naigama-naya: common sense or a universal view 

2. Samgraha-naya: generic or class view that classifies it 

3. Vyavahara-naya: pragmatic or a particular view assesses its utility 

4. Rijusutra-naya: linear view considers it in present time 

5. Sabda-naya: verbal view that names it 

6. Samabhirudha-naya: etymological view uses the name and establishes it nature 

7. Evambhuta-naya: actuality view considers its concrete particulars 

The naya theory emerged after about the 5th century CE, and underwent extensive development 
in Jainism. There are many variants of nayavada concept in later Jain texts. 

A particular viewpoint is called a naya or a partial viewpoint. According to Vijay Jain, Nayavada 
does not deny the attributes, qualities, modes and other aspects; but qualifies them to be from a 
particular perspective. A naya reveals only a part of the totality, and should not be mistaken for 
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the whole. A synthesis of different viewpoints is said to be achieved by the doctrine of 
conditional predications ( syadvada ). 

Jiva, the changing soul 



Mahavira did not use the word anekantavada, but his teachings contain the seeds of the concept 
(painting from Rajasthan, ca. 1900) 

Ancient India, particularly the centuries in which the Mahavira and the Buddha lived, was a 
ground of intense intellectual debates, especially on the nature of reality and self or soul. Jain 
view of soul differs from those found in ancient Buddhist and Hindu texts, and Jain view about 
jiva and ajiva (self, matter) utilizes anekantavada. 

The Upanishadic thought (Hindu) postulated the impermanence of matter and body, but the 
existence of an unchanging, eternal metaphysical reality of Brahman and Atman (soul, self). The 
Buddhist thought also postulated impermanence, but denied the existence of any unchanging, 
eternal soul or self and instead posited the concept of anatta (no-self). According to the vedantin 
(Upanishadic) conceptual scheme, the Buddhists were wrong in denying permanence and 
absolutism, and within the Buddhist conceptual scheme, the vedantins were wrong in denying 
the reality of impermanence. The two positions were contradictory and mutually exclusive from 
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each other’s point of view. The Jains managed a synthesis of the two uncompromising positions 
with anekantavada. From the perspective of a higher, inclusive level made possible by the 
ontology and epistemology of anekantavada and syadvada, Jains do not see such claims as 
contradictory or mutually exclusive; instead, they are seen as ekantika or only partially true. The 
Jain breadth of vision embraces the perspectives of both Vedanta which, according to Jainism, 
"recognizes substances but not process", and Buddhism, which "recognizes process but not 
substance". Jainism, on the other hand, pays equal attention to both substance ( dravya ) and 
process (paiyaya ). 

This philosophical syncretisation of paradox of change through anekanta has been acknowledged 
by modern scholars such as Arvind Sharma, who wrote: 

Our experience of the world presents a profound paradox which we can ignore existentially, but 
not philosophically. This paradox is the paradox of change. Something - A changes and 
therefore it cannot be pennanent. On the other hand, if A is not permanent, then what changes? 
In this debate between the "permanence" and "change", Hinduism seems more inclined to grasp 
the first hom of the dilemma and Buddhism the second. It is Jainism that has the philosophical 
courage to grasp both horns fearlessly and simultaneously, and the philosophical skill not to be 
gored by either. 

Inclusivist or exclusivist 

Some Indian writers state that Anekantavada is an inclusivist doctrine positing that Jainism 
accepts "non-Jain teachings as partial versions of truth", a form of sectarian tolerance. Others 
scholars state this is incorrect and a reconstruction of Jain history because Jainism has 
consistently seen itself in "exclusivist term as the one true path". Classical Jain scholars saw their 
premises and models of reality as superior than the competing spiritual traditions of Buddhism 
and Hinduism, both of which Jainism considered inadequate. For instance, the Jain text 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra in section 23.63 calls the competing Indian thought to be "heterodox and 
heretics" and that they "have chosen a wrong path, the right path is that taught by the Jinas"J 54 l 
Similarly, the early Jain scholar Haribhadra, who likely lived between the 6th and 8th century, 
states that those who do not follow the teachings of Jainism cannot be "approved or 
accommodated". 
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Some Jains interpret it as intending to "promote a universal religious tolerance", and a teaching 
of "plurality" and "benign attitude to other [ethical, religious] positions". This is problematic and 
a misreading of Jain historical texts and Mahavira's teachings, states Dundas. The "many 
pointedness, multiple perspective" teachings of the Mahavira is a doctrine about the nature of 
Absolute Reality and human existence, and it is sometimes called "non-absolutism" doctrine. 
However, it is not a doctrine about tolerating or condoning activities such as sacrificing or killing 
animals for food, violence against disbelievers or any other living being as "perhaps right".The 
Five vows for Jain monks and nuns, for example, are strict requirements and there is no 
"perhaps, just one perspective". Similarly, since ancient times, Jainism co-existed with 
Buddhism and Hinduism, according to Dundas, but Jainism was highly critical of the knowledge 
systems and ideologies of its rivals, and vice versa. 

History and development 

The principle of anekantavada is one of the foundational Jain philosophical concept. The 
development of anekantavada also encouraged the development of the dialectics of syadvada 
(conditioned viewpoints) and nayavada (partial viewpoints). 

According to Karl Potter, the Jain anekantavada doctrine emerged in a milieu that included 
Buddhists and Hindus in ancient and medieval India. The diverse Hindu schools such as Nyaya- 
Vaisheshika, Samkhya-Yoga and Mimamsa-Vedanta, all accepted the premise of Atman that 
"unchanging pennanent soul, self exists and is self-evident", while various schools of early 
Buddhism denied it and substituted it with Anatta (no-self, no-soul). Further, for causation 
theories, Vedanta schools and Madhyamika Buddhists had similar ideas, while Nyaya- 
Vaisheshika and non-Madhyamika Buddhists generally agreed on the other side. Jainism, using 
its anekantavada doctrine occupied the center of this theological divide on soul-self (jiva ) and 
causation theories, between the various schools of Buddhist and Hindu thought. 

Origins 

The origins of anekantavada are traceable in the teachings of Mahavira, who used it effectively 
to show the relativity of truth and reality. Taking a relativistic viewpoint, Mahavira is said to 
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have explained the nature of the soul as both permanent, from the point of view of underlying 
substance, and temporary, from the point of view of its modes and modification. 


Early history 

Early Jain texts were not composed in Vedic or classical Sanskrit, but in Ardhamagadhi Prakrit 
language. According to Matilal, the earliest Jain literature that present a developing form of a 
substantial anekantavada doctrine is found in Sanskrit texts, and after Jaina scholars had adopted 
Sanskrit to debate their ideas with Buddhists and Hindus of their era. These texts show a 
synthetic development, the existence and borrowing of tenninology, ideas and concepts from 
rival schools of Indian thought but with innovation and original thought that disagreed with their 
peers. 

The early Svetambara canons and teachings do not use the terms anekantavada and syadvada, 
but contain teachings in rudimentary fonn without giving it proper structure or establishing it as 
a separate doctrine. Svetambara text, Sutrakritanga contains references to Vibhagyavada, which, 
according to Hermann Jacobi, is the same as syadvada and saptibhahgl\ 65] For example, Jacobi 
in his 1895 translation interpreted vibhagyavada as syadvada, the fonner mentioned in the 
Svetambara Jain canonical text Sutrakritanga. However, the Digambara Jains dispute this text is 
canonical or even authentic. 

A monk should be modest, though he be of a fearless mind; he should expound the syadvada, he 
should use the two pennitted kinds of speech, living among virtuous men, impartial and wise. 

— Sutrakritanga, 14:22, A Svetambara text disputed by the Digambaras 

According to Upadhyaye, the Bhagvatisutra (also called Vyakhyaprajnapti) mentions three 
primary predications of the saptibhahgmaya. This too is a Svetambara text, and considered by 
Digambara Jains as unauthentic. 

The earliest comprehensive teachings of anekantavada doctrine is found in the Tattvarthasutra of 
Umasvati, considered to be authoritative by all Jain sects including Svetambara and Digambara. 
The century in which Umaswati lived is unclear, but variously placed by contemporary scholars 
to sometime between 2nd and 5th century. 
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The Digambara scholar Kundakunda, in his mystical Jain texts, expounded on the doctrine of 
syadvada and saptibhangi in Pravacanasara and Pancastikayasara. Kundakunda also used 
nayas to discuss the essence of the self in Samayasara. Kundakunda is believed in the 
Digambara tradition to have lived about the lst-century CE, but has been placed by early modern 
era scholars to 2nd or 3rd century CE. In contrast, the earliest available secondary literature on 
Kundakunda appears in about the 10th century, which has led recent scholarship to suggest that 
he may have lived in or after 8th-century. This radical reassessment in Kundakunda chronology, 
if accurate, would place his comprehensive theories on anekantavada to the late 1st millennium 
CE. 

Parable of the blind men and elephant 

The medieval era Jain texts explain the concepts of anekantavada (or "many-sidedness") and 
syadvada ("conditioned viewpoints") with the parable of the blind men and an elephant 
(Andhgajany ayah ), which addresses the manifold nature of truth. 



For example, this parable are found in Tattvarthaslokavatika of Vidyanandi (9th century) and 
Syadvadamanjari of Acarya Mallisena (13th century). Mallisena uses the parable to argue that 
immature people deny various aspects of truth; deluded by the aspects they do understand, they 
deny the aspects they don't understand. "Due to extreme delusion produced on account of a 
partial viewpoint, the immature deny one aspect and try to establish another. This is the maxim 
of the blind (men) and the elephant." 1101 Mallisena also cites the parable when noting the 
importance of considering all viewpoints in obtaining a full picture of reality. "It is impossible to 
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properly understand an entity consisting of infinite properties without the method of modal 
description consisting of all viewpoints, since it will otherwise lead to a situation of seizing mere 
sprouts (i.e., a superficial, inadequate cognition), on the maxim of the blind (men) and the 
elephant." 1 A group of blind men heard that a strange animal, called an elephant, had been 
brought to the town, but none of them were aware of its shape and form. Out of curiosity, they 
said: "We must inspect and know it by touch, of which we are capable". So, they sought it out, 
and when they found it they groped about it. In the case of the first person, whose hand landed 
on the trunk, said "This being is like a thick snake". For another one whose hand reached its ear, 
it seemed like a kind of fan. As for another person, whose hand was upon its leg, said, the 
elephant is a pillar like a tree-trunk. The blind man who placed his hand upon its side said, 
"elephant is a wall". Another who felt its tail, described it as a rope. The last felt its tusk, stating 
the elephant is that which is hard, smooth and like a spear. 


This parable is called Andha-gaja-nyaya maxim in Jain texts. 



Statute in China. This parable is not restricted to jainism alone 

Two of the Jain references to this parable are found in Tattvarthaslokavatika of Vidyanandi (9th 
century) and it appears twice in the Syadvadamanjari of Acarya Mallisena (13th century. 
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According to Mallisena, whenever anyone takes a partial, unconditional view of the ultimate 
reality, and denies the possibility of another aspect of that reality, it is an instance of the above 
parable and a defective view. Mallisena goes further in his second reference to the above parable 
and states that all reality has infinite aspects and attributes, all assertions can only be relatively 
true. This does not mean scepticism or doubt is the right path to knowledge, according to 
Mallisena and other Jain scholars, but that any philosophical assertion is only conditionally, 
partially true. Any and all viewpoints, states Mallisena, that do not admit an exception are false 
views. 

While the same parable is found in Buddhist and Hindu texts to emphasize the need to be 
watchful for partial viewpoints of a complex reality, the Jain text apply it to isolated topic and all 
subjects. For example, the syadvada principle states that all the following seven predicates must 
be accepted as true for a cooking pot, according to Matilal: 

• from a certain point of view, or in a certain sense, the pot exists 

• from a certain point of view, the pot does not exist 

• from a certain point of view, the pot exists and does not exist 

• from a certain point of view, the pot is inexpressible 

• from a certain point of view, the pot both exists and is inexpressible 

• from a certain point of view, the pot both does not exist and is inexpressible 

• from a certain point of view, the pot exists, does not exist, and is also inexpressible 

Medieval developments 

Acarya Haribhadra (8th century CE) was one of the leading proponents of anekdntavada. He 
wrote a doxography, a compendium of a variety of intellectual views. This attempted to 
contextualise Jain thoughts within the broad framework, rather than espouse narrow partisan 
views. It interacted with the many possible intellectual orientations available to Indian thinkers 
around the 8th century. 

Acarya Amrtacandra starts his famous 10th century CE work Purusathasiddhiupaya with strong 
praise for anekdntavada : "I bow down to the principle of anekanta, the source and foundation of 
the highest scriptures, the dispeller of wrong one-sided notions, that which takes into account all 
aspects of truth, reconciling diverse and even contradictory traits of all objects or entity:” 
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Acarya Vidyanandi (11th century CE) provides the analogy of the ocean to explain the nature of 
truth in Tattvarthaslokavartikka , 116: 

Yasovijaya Gani, a 17th-century Jain monk, went beyond anekantavada by advocating 
madhayastha, meaning "standing in the middle" or "equidistance". This position allowed him to 
praise qualities in others even though the people were non-Jain and belonged to other faithsJ 84 ] 
There was a period of stagnation after Yasovijayaji, as there were no new contributions to the 
development of Jain philosophy. 

Paul Dundas calls Yashovijaya as the last truly great intellectual figure in Jainism, who rose to 
fame on account of his learning and mastery of sophisticated logical techniques as well for his 
interest of mysticism in later life. Yashovijaya often refers to the 8th Century Jain scholar-mo nk 
Acarya Haribhadra in his works, indicating that he saw himself as Haribhadra's successor. 
Haribhadra's reputation for being influenced only by the logical cogency of the doctrines and 
viewpoints (anekantavada) ultimately shaped Yashovijayas irenic but sometimes critical attitude 
towards other sects and traditions. Yashovijaya had not only studied all the great Svetambara 
authors from the oldest to the latest, he was also well read in important Digambara works. He 
wrote several important Navyanyaya works on Digambara Nyaya texts such as the 
Aptamimamsa of Acarya Samantabhadra. The Jain tradition is remarkably ecumenical when it 
comes to Nyaya and Acaryas of both the Digambara and the Shvetambara traditions have 
composed texts in the genre of Nyaya and the texts are read by monks and scholars of both 
traditions. Furthermore, Yashovijaya he was well versed in philosophy of diverse schools such as 
Vedantic, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsa and Buddhist. 

Secular intellect and tolerance 

In his famous work, Adhyatmopanisatprakarana he argued that no body of ‘theory’ ( sastra ), 
whether Jain or non-Jain, is to be accepted merely on the basis of sectarian interest. Instead, the 
theory should be subject to testing, just as the purity of a sample of gold is determined by tests 
involving rubbing, cutting and heating (1.17) In one of the ethical works, the Jnanasara, 
Yashovijaya describes 32 moral and intellectual virtues that constitute a virtuous character. Out 
of these, two are distinctive: neutrality ( madhyasthata ) and groundedness in all view-points 
(sarvanayasraya ). Neutrality is explained in terms of the dispassionate use of reason: a person 
who embodies this virtue follows wherever reason leads, rather than using reason only to defend 
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prior opinions (16.2). Yashovijaya stresses that neutrality is not an end in itself, but a means to 
another end. We adopt a neutral attitude, he says, in the hope it leads to well-being (hita), just as 
someone who knows that one among a group of herbs is restorative but does not know which one 
it is, acts reasonably if they swallow the entire lot (16.8). 

Conception of self 

Yashovijaya authored two famous texts — Adhyatmasara and Adhyatmopanisatprakarana — 
that analyses the true nature of self. Yashovijaya describes the state of true self-awareness as a 
state beyond deep sleep, beyond conceptualisation, and beyond linguistic representation, and he 
says that it is the duty of any good sastra to point out the existence and possibility of such states 
of true self-awareness, for they cannot be discovered by reason or experience aloned 13 ] 
Yashovijaya argues that from the standpoint of niscaya nay a (real standpoint) the soul is called 
jiva if it leads an embodied life. This is different than Kundakunda’s view of niscaya naya, that 
only a soul that possesses the most essential property of the soul—cognitive capacity—is jiva. 
This means that according to Kundakunda only a released soul is jiva from the standpoint of 
niscaya naya. While both position have valid logic, Yashovijaya criticised this view as it had no 
support from any prior authors 

Intellectual critic and criticisms 

Yashovijaya stressed that neutrality does not mean acceptance of every position whatever, but 
acceptance only of those that satisfy at least the minimal criteria of clarity and coherence needed 
to legitimately constitute a point of view. Hence he criticised the Carvaka philosophy as being 
too confused in their understanding of the topic of liberation even to be said to have a ‘view’d 15 ] 
He also confronted the Brahmin scholar Raghunatha Siromani, one of the greatest exponent of 
modem logic during his time, thus proving his extraordinary talent. Paul Dundas notes that, 
Yashovijaya also criticized the famous Digambara Jain monk Kundakunda for his more reliance 
on one standpoint. He also strongly attacked the laity based Adhyatmika sect whose de-emphasis 
on the role of rituals and ascetics was derived from works of Kundakunda and his commentators. 
At the same time, Yashovijaya also opposed the views of Svetambara monk Dhannasagara for 
his supremacist perspective of Jainism and exclusivist refusal to accept validity of any religious 
path except that of Tapa Gachchha (a sub-sect of Svetambara Jains 
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Despite his eminence and influence, one criticism leveled against Yashovijaya is that he is best 
known for his Navya-Nyaya commentaries of earlier existing works rather than his own original 
works. Furthermore, his works on Yoga, dhyana, grammar and poetry did not gain much fame, 
as the works of Haribhadra and Hemacandra on these topics were already established and famous 
by the time Yashovijaya came on the scene. His fame largely rests on his mastery of navy any ay a, 
for which he had no contemporary rival. This could be because, for almost six centuries between 
Hemacandra and Yashovijaya, Jainism did not produce any able scholar on philosophy of nyaya. 

Legacy: Yashovijaya left behind a vast body of literature that exerted a vast influence on the Jain 
philosophy. After Acarya Haribhadra and Acarya Hemacandra, Upadhyaya Yashovijaya is the 
most high-profile Jain monk. Dundas notes that Yashovijaya enjoys a near talismanic figure for 
the contemporary Svetambara monastic community and is identified with madhyastha or 
principle of neutrality. Dundas further notes that Yashovijaya paints a superior picture of Jainism 
with his inclusivism and it is this image of Jainism that has become a dominant one today. He 
had an influence on Srimad Rajcandra’s book Atmasiddhi wherein, he has provided six 
fundamental truths on soul and liberation following Yashovijaya's Adhyatmasara. A college 
called Jain Yashovijaya Pathashala has been established in Varanasi in his memory, under 
auspices of which the sacred Jain texts are being published in a series called Jain Yashovijaya 
GranthamalaJ 7J The Jain community of Ahmedabad has honoured him by naming one block as 
Yashovijaya Chowk at the Relief Road end of Ratanpol where Yashovijaya lived for many years. 
In Mehasana too, the work of Sri Yashovijay Sanskrit Pathshala is particularly praise worthy. 
Many students from here have been initiated as Jain saints and several have become Jain 
religious teachers. 

Influence 

The Jain philosophical concept of Anekantavada made important contributions to ancient Indian 
philosophy, in the areas of skepticism and relativity.1 86 1 The epistemology of anekantavada and 
syadvada also had a profound impact on the development of ancient Indian logic and philosophy. 
While employing anekantavada, the 17th century Jain scholar Yasovijaya stated that it is not 
anabhigrahika (indiscriminate attachment to all views as being true), which is effectively a kind 
of misconceived relativism. In Jain belief, anekantavada transcends the various traditions of 
Buddhism and Hinduism. 
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Role in Jain history 

Anekantavada played a role in the history of Jainism in India, during intellectual debates from 
Saivas, Vaisnavas, Buddhists, Muslims, and Christians at various times. According to John 
Koller, professor of Asian studies, anekantavada allowed Jain thinkers to maintain the validity of 
their doctrine, while at the same time respectfully criticizing the views of their opponents. In 
other cases, it was a tool used by Jaina scholars to confront and dispute Buddhist scholars in 
ancient India, or in the case of Haribhadra justify the retaliation of the killing of his two nephews 
by Buddhist monks, with capital punishment for all Buddhist monks in the suspected monastery, 
according to the Buddhist version of Haribhadra’s biography. 

There is historical evidence that along with intolerance of non-Jains, Jains in their history have 
also been tolerant and generous just like Buddhists and Hindus. Their texts have never presented 
a theory for holy war. Jains and their temples have historically procured and preserved the classic 
manuscripts of Buddhism and Hinduism, a strong indicator of acceptance and plurality. The 
combination of historic facts, states Cort, suggest that Jain history is a combination or tolerance 
and intolerance of non-Jain views, and that it is inappropriate to rewrite the Jainism past as a 
history of "benevolence and tolerance" towards others. 

Self-criticism in Jain scholarship 

The medieval era Jain logicians Akalanka and Vidyananda, who were likely contemporaries of 
Adi Shankara, acknowledged many issues with anekantavada in their texts. For example, 
Akalanka in his Pramanasamgraha acknowledges seven problems when anekantavada is 
applied to develop a comprehensive and consistent philosophy: dubiety, contradiction, lack of 
conformity of bases ( vaiyadhi karanya), joint fault, infinite regress, intermixture and absence) 1 14 1 
Vidyananda acknowledged six of those in the Akalanka list, adding the problem of vyatikara 
(cross breeding in ideas) and apratipatti (incomprehensibility). Prabhacandra, who probably 
lived in the 1 lth-century, and several other later Jain scholars accepted many of these identified 
issues in anekantavada application. 
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Epistemology 



Stella depicting complete knowledge 


Since knowledge is the essence of the soul this knowledge is masked by the karmic particles. As 
the soul obtains knowledge through various means, it does not generate anything new. It only 
shreds off the knowledge-obscuring karmic particles. According to Jainism, consciousness is a 
primary attribute of JTva (soul) and this consciousness manifests itself as darsana (perception) 
and jnana (knowledge). 

Overview 
Kinds of Knowledge 

According to Jain text, Tattvartha sutra, knowledge {Jnana) is of five kinds 

1. Sensory knowledge 

2. Scriptural knowledge 

3. Clairvoyance {Avadhi Jnana) 

4. Telepathy (manparva jnana) 
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5. Omniscience (Kevala Jnana) 

The first two kinds of knowledge are regarded as indirect (knowledge) and remaining three as 
direct knowledge. 

Sensory knowledge 

The knowledge acquired through the empirical perception and mind is termed as Mati Jnana 
(Sensory knowledge). According to Jain epistemology, sense perception is the knowledge which 
the JTva (soul) acquires of the environment through the intermediary of material sense organs. 
This is divided into four processes: 

• Avagraha (First observation) 

• Iha (Curiosity) 

• Apaya (Confirmation) 

• Dharana (Impression) 

Scriptural knowledge 

The knowledge acquired through understanding of verbal and written sentences etc, is termed as 
Shrut Jnana. 

Scripture is not knowledge because scripture does not comprehend anything. Therefore, 
knowledge is one thing and scripture another; this has been proclaimed by the Omniscient Lord. 
— Samayasara (10-83-390) 

Jain Agamas 



Stele depicting Shrut Jnana or complete scriptural knowledge (Jain Agamas) 
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As per Jains, the knowledge of Shrut Jnana, may be of things which are contained in the Angas 
(Limbs or sacred Jain books) or of things outside the Angas. 

Clairvoyance 

Clairvoyance is mentioned as avadhi jnana in Jain scriptures. According to Jain text 
Sarvarthasiddhi, "this kind of knowledge has been called avadhi as it ascertains matter in 
downward range or knows objects within limits. The beings of hell and heaven (devas) are said 
to possess clairvoyance by birth. Six kinds of clairvoyance is mentioned in the Jain scriptures. 

Telepathy 

According to Jainism, the soul can directly know the thoughts of others. Such knowledge comes 
under the category of'Manhaparyaya Jnana’. 

Omniscience- Kevala Jnana 

By Shredding of the karmic particles, the soul acquires perfect knowledge. With such a 
knowledge, the knowledge and soul becomes one. Such a knowledge is Kevala Jnana. 

Nature of the soul 

Jains maintain that knowledge is the nature of the soul. According to Champat Rai Jain: 
Knowledge is the nature of the soul. If it were not the nature of the soul, it would be either the 
nature of the not-soul, or of nothing whatsoever. But in the former case, the unconscious would 
become the conscious, and the soul would be unable to know itself or any one else, for it would 
then be devoid of consciousness; and, in the latter, there would be no knowledge, nor conscious 
beings in existence, which, happily, is not the case. 

Anekantavada 

Anekantavada refers to the principles of perspectivism and multiplicity of viewpoints, the notion 
that truth and reality are perceived differently from diverse points of view, and that no single 
point of view is the complete truth. 

Jains contrast all attempts to proclaim absolute truth with adhgajany ayah, which can be 
illustrated through the parable of the "blind men and an elephant". This principle is more 
formally stated by observing that objects are infinite in their qualities and modes of existence, so 
they cannot be completely grasped in all aspects and manifestations by finite human perception. 
According to the Jains, only the Kevalis —omniscient beings—can comprehend objects in all 
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aspects and manifestations; others are only capable of partial knowledge. Consequently, no 
single, specific, human view can claim to represent absolute truth. 

The doctrine of multiple viewpoints (Sanskrit: Nayavada), holds that the ways of looking at 
things (Naya) are infinite in number. This is manifested in scripture by use of conditional 
propositions, called Syadvada (syad = 'perhaps, may be'). The seven used conditional principles 
are listed below. 

1. syad-asti: in some ways, it is; 

2. syad-nasti: in some ways, it is not; 

3. syad-asti-nasti: in some ways, it is, and it is not; 

4. syad-asti-avaktavyah: in some ways, it is, and it is indescribable; 

5. syad-nasti-avaktavyah: in some ways, it is not, and it is indescribable; 

6. syad-asti-nasti-avaktavyah: in some ways, it is, it is not, and it is indescribable; 

7. syad-avaktavyah: in some ways, it is indescribable. 



Aspects of Violence 

One of the most important and fundamental doctrines of Jainism is Anekantavada. It refers to the 
principles of pluralism and multiplicity of viewpoints, the notion that truth and reality are 
perceived differently from diverse points of view, and that no single point of view is the 
complete truth. 

Jains contrast all attempts to proclaim absolute truth with andhagajanyayah, which can be 
illustrated through the parable of the "blind men and an elephant". In this story, each blind man 
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felt a different part of an elephant (trunk, leg, ear, etc.). All the men claimed to understand and 
explain the true appearance of the elephant, but could only partly succeed, due to their limited 
perspectives.This principle is more formally stated by observing that objects are infinite in their 
qualities and modes of existence, so they cannot be completely grasped in all aspects and 
manifestations by finite human perception. According to the Jains, only the Kevalis —omniscient 
beings—can comprehend objects in all aspects and manifestations; others are only capable of 
partial knowledge. According to the doctrine, no single, specific, human view can claim to 
represent absolute truth. 

Anekantavada encourages its adherents to consider the views and beliefs of their rivals and 
opposing parties. Proponents of anekantavada apply this principle to religion and philosophy, 
reminding themselves that any religion or philosophy—even Jainism—which clings too 
dogmatically to its own tenets, is committing an error based on its limited point of view) 49 ! The 
principle of anekantavada also influenced Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi to adopt principles of 
religious tolerance, ahimsa and satyagraha. 

Syadvada 

Syadvada is the theory of conditioned predication, which provides an expression to anekanta by 
recommending that the epithet Syad be prefixed to every phrase or expression. Syadvada is not 
only an extension of anekanta ontology, but a separate system of logic capable of standing on its 
own. The Sanskrit etymological root of the term syad is "perhaps" or "maybe", but in the context 
of syadvada, it means "in some ways" or "from a perspective". As reality is complex, no single 
proposition can express the nature of reality fully. Thus the term "syat” should be prefixed before 
each proposition giving it a conditional point of view and thus removing any dogmatism in the 
statement. Since it ensures that each statement is expressed from seven different conditional and 
relative viewpoints or propositions, syadvada is known as saptibhangmaya or the theory of 
seven conditioned predications. These seven propositions, also known as saptibhangT, are: 

1. syad-asti —in some ways, it is, 

2. syad-nasti —in some ways, it is not, 

3. syad-asti-nasti —in some ways, it is, and it is not, 

4. syad-asti-avaktavyah —in some ways, it is, and it is indescribable, 
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5. syad-nasti-avaktavyah —in some ways, it is not, and it is indescribable, 

6. sydd-asti-nasti-avaktavyah —in some ways, it is, it is not, and it is indescribable, 

7. syad-avaktavyah —in some ways, it is indescribable. 

Each of these seven propositions examines the complex and multifaceted nature of reality from a 
relative point of view of time, space, substance and mode. To ignore the complexity of reality is 
to commit the fallacy of dogmatism. 

Nayavada 

Nayavada is the theory of partial standpoints or viewpoints. Nayavada is a compound of two 
Sanskrit words —naya ("partial viewpoint") and vada ("school of thought or debate" )JW It is 
used to arrive at a certain inference from a point of view. An object has infinite aspects to it, but 
when we describe an object in practice, we speak of only relevant aspects and ignore irrelevant 
ones. [53] This does not deny the other attributes, qualities, modes and other aspects; they are just 
irrelevant from a particular perspective. As a type of critical philosophy, nayavada holds that all 
philosophical disputes arise out of confusion of standpoints, and the standpoints we adopt are, 
although we may not realise it, "the outcome of purposes that we may pursue" .While operating 
within the limits of language and seeing the complex nature of reality, Mahavlra used the 
language of nayas. Naya, being a partial expression of truth, enables us to comprehend reality 
part by part. 
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WHO AM I? 


* Sitldha is. fiat Creator 
Operator, Desevver Siddha 
■* hlddha IS complete 
perfection ik bliss 







J p r r-f 

cv 


ME 

I ain Soul not body 


***»<!«£* 


Others {Universe) 
Jiv - souls 

Ajiv matter 
Space 
Movement 
Rest 
Time 

AH souls are equal. 

All souls feel pain, sorrow & happiness 


Ethics 

The Jain morality and ethics are rooted in its metaphysics and its utility towards the 
soteriological objective of liberation. Jaina ethics evolved out of the rules for the ascetics which 
are encapsulated in the mahavratas or the five great vows. 

Head Vow Meaning 


Five 1. Ahimsa 
vows 

2. Satya 


Not to hurt any living being by actions, speech and 
thoughts 

Not to lie or speak what is not commendable.] 


3. Asteya 


Not to take anything if not given. 


4. Brahmacharya 


Chastity / Celibacy in action, words & thoughts 


5. Aparigraha (Non-Detachment from material property, 
possession) 


Guna 6. digvrata Restriction on movement with regard to directions. 

vratas 
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7. bhogopabhogaparimana Vow of limiting consumable and non-consumable 

things 

8. anartha-dandaviramana Refraining from harmful occupations and activities 

(purposeless sins). 

Sik§a 9. samayika Vow to meditate and concentrate periodically. 

vratas 

10 .desavrata Limiting movement to certain places for a fixed period 

of time. 

W.upvas /Paushad Fasting at regular intervals / Living a day of Life as 

similar to a Jain Monk with Fasting. 

Yl.atihti samvibhag Vow of offering food to the ascetic and needy people 

These ethics are governed not only through the instrumentality of physical actions, but also 
through verbal action and thoughts. Thus, ahimsa has to be observed through mind, speech, and 
body. The other rules of the ascetics and laity are derived from these five major vows. 

Jainism does not invoke fear of or reverence for God or conformity to the divine character as a 
reason for moral behaviour, and observance of the moral code is not necessary simply because it 
is God’s will. Neither is its observance necessary simply because it is altruistic or humanistic, 
conducive to general welfare of the state or the community. Rather it is an egoistic imperative 
aimed at self-liberation. While it is true that in Jainism, the moral and religious injunctions were 
laid down as law by Arihants who have achieved perfection through their supreme moral efforts, 
their adherence is just not to please a God, but because the life of the Arihants has demonstrated 
that such commandments were conducive to the Arihant’s own welfare, helping them to reach 
spiritual victory. Just as the Arihants achieved moksha or liberation by observing the moral code, 
so can anyone, who follows this path. 

Science and Mathematics 
Atomism 

The most elaborate and well-preserved Indian theory of atomism comes from the philosophy of 
the Jaina school, dating back to at least the 6th century BC. Some of the Jain texts that refer to 
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matter and atoms are Pancastikayasara, Kalpasutra, Tattvarthasutra and Pannavana Suttam. The 
Jains envisioned the world as consisting wholly of atoms, except for souls. Paramanus or atoms 
were the basic building blocks of matter. Their concept of atoms was very similar to classical 
atomism, differing primarily in the specific properties of atoms. Each atom, according to Jain 
philosophy, has one kind of taste, one smell, one color, and two kinds of touch, though it is 
unclear what was meant by "kind of touch". Atoms can exist in one of two states: subtle, in 
which case they can fit in infinitesimally small spaces, and gross, in which case they have 
extension and occupy a finite space. Certain characteristics of Paramanu correspond with that of 
sub-atomic particles. For example, Paramanu is characterized by continuous motion either in a 
straight line or in case of attractions from other Paramanus, it follows a curved path. This 
corresponds with the description of orbit of electrons across the Nucleus. Ultimate particles are 
also described as particles with positive (Snigdha i.e. smooth charge) and negative (Ruksa - 
rough) charges that provide them the binding force. Although atoms are made of the same basic 
substance, they can combine based on their eternal properties to produce any of six "aggregates", 
which seem to correspond with the Greek concept of "elements": earth, water, shadow, sense 
objects, karmic matter, and unfit matter. To the Jains, karma was real, but was a naturalistic, 
mechanistic phenomenon caused by buildups of subtle karmic matter within the soul. They also 
had detailed theories of how atoms could combine, react, vibrate, move, and perform other 
actions, which were thoroughly detenninistic. 

Contributions to Indian philosophy 

Jainism had a major influence in developing a system of philosophy and ethics that had a major 
impact on Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. The scholarly research and evidences have shown 
that philosophical concepts that are typically Indian - Karma, Ahimsa, Moksa, reincarnation and 
like - either have their origins in the shramana traditions or were propagated and developed by 
Jain teachers. The sramanic ideal of mendicancy and renunciation, that the worldly life was full 
of suffering and that emancipation required giving up of desires and withdrawal into a lonely and 
contemplative life, was in stark contrast with the brahmanical ideal of an active and ritually 
punctuated life based on sacrifices, household duties and chants to deities. Sramanas developed 
and laid emphasis on Ahimsa, Karma, moksa and renunciation. 
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Schools and traditions 

Jain philosophy arose from the shramana traditions. In its 2500 years post-Mahavira history, it 
remained fundamentally the same as preached by Mahavira, who preached essentially the same 
religion as the previous Tirthankara. Harry Oldmeadow notes that the Jain philosophy remained 
fairly standard throughout history and the later elaborations only sought to further elucidate 
preexisting doctrine and avoided changing the ontological status of the components. 1 62 1 The 
schisms into Svetambara and Digambara traditions arose mainly on account of differences in 
question of practice of nudity amongst monks and liberation of women. Apart from these minor 
differences in practices, there are no major philosophical differences between the different sects 
of Jainism. The Tattvarthasutra, which encapsulates major philosophical doctrines, is accepted 
by all traditions of Jainism. This coherence in philosophical doctrine and consistency across 
different schools has led scholars like Jaini to remark that in the course of history of Jainism no 
heretical movements like Mahayana, tantric or bhakti movement developed outside mainstream 
Jainism. Thus, there are traditions within Jainism, but basically the same philosophy that is at the 
core of Jainism. 

Earlier traditions 

As per the tradition, Jain Sangh was divided into two major sects: 

• Digambaras, the older sect hold that nudity is necessary for liberation and only men can 
attain the final stage of non-attachment to the body by remaining nude. They also hold 
that the canonical literature was eventually lost. 

• Svetambaras believe that women can attain liberation and that nudity is optional. 
Svetambara scriptures support both acelakafta, nudity in monks and sacelakatva, the 
wearing of white clothes by ascetics. They also hold that the Jain canon was not lost. 

The now defunct Yapaniya sect followed the Digambara practice of nudity and eating from the 
hands while standing up along with Svetambara beliefs and texts. They notably also permitted 
their ascetics to be "half-clothed" ( ardhambara ) in public areas only. The Yapaniya sect was 
absorbed into the Digambara community during the medieval period. 

Medieval traditions 
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The period of 16th to 18th century was a period of reforms in Jainism. The following schools 
arose during this period : 

• Sthanakvasi - The Sthanakvasis, arising from the Svetambara tradition, rejected idol 
worship as unsanctioned by scriptures. 

• Terapanthi (Digambara) - The Digambara Terapantha movement arose in protest against 
the institution of Bhattarakas (Jain priestly class), usage of flowers and offerings in Jain 
temples, and worship of minor gods. 

• Terapanthi (Svetambara) - The Terapanthi, also a non-iconic sect, arose from 
Sthanakvasis on account of differences in religious practices and beliefs. 

Recent developments 

Recent events lead to dissatisfaction with the monastic tradition and its related emphasis on 
austerities saw the arising of two new sects within Jainism in the 20th century. These were 
essentially led by the laity rather than ascetics and soon became a major force to be reckoned 
with. The non-sectarian cult of Shrimad Rajchandra, who was one of the major influences on 
Mahatma Gandhi, is now one of the most popular movements. Another cult founded by 
Kanjisvami, laying stress on theological detenninism and "knowledge of self, has gained a large 
following as well. 

Jain philosophers 

Jains hold the Jain doctrine to be eternal and based on universal principles. In the current time 
cycle, they trace the origins of its philosophy to Rishabhanatha, the first Tlrthankara. However, 
the tradition holds that the ancient Jain texts and Purvas which documented the Jain doctrine 
were lost and hence, historically, the Jain philosophy can be traced from Mahavira's teachings. 
Post Mahavira many intellectual giants amongst the Jain ascetics contributed and gave a concrete 
form to the Jain philosophy within the parameters set by Mahavira. Following is the partial list of 
Jain philosophers and their contributions: 

• Kundakunda (1st—2nd century CE) - exponent of Jain metaphysics and Jain nayas 
dealing with the nature of the soul and its contamination by matter, author of 
Pancastihayasara "Essence of the Five Existents", the Pravacanasara "Essence of the 
Scripture", the Samayasara "Essence of the Doctrine", Niyamasara "Essence of 
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Discipline", Atthapahuda "Eight Gifts", Dasabhatti "Ten Worships" and Barasa 
Anuvekkha "Twelve Contemplations". 

• Samantabhadra (2nd century CE) - first Jain writer to write on nyaya, (Apta-Mimamsa), 
which has had the largest number of commentaries written on it by later Jain logicians. 
He also composed the Ratnakaranda srdvakdcara and the Svayambhu Stotra. 

• Umasvati or Umasvami (2nd century CE) - author of first Jain work in Sanskrit, 
Tattvarthasutra, expounding philosophy in a most systematised form acceptable to all 
sects of Jainism. 

• Siddhasena Divakara (5th century) - Jain logician and author of important works in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, such as, Nyayavatara (on Logic) and Sanmatisiitra (dealing with the 
seven Jaina standpoints, knowledge and the objects of knowledge). 

• Akalanka (5th century) - key Jain logician, whose works such as Laghiyastraya, 
Pramanasangraha, Nyayaviniscaya-vivarana, Siddhiviniscaya-vivarana, Astasati, 
Tattvartharajavartika, et al. are seen as landmarks in Indian logic. The impact of 
Akalanka may be surmised by the fact that Jain Nyaya is also known as Akalanka Nyaya. 

• Pujyapada (6th century) - Jain philosopher, grammarian, Sanskritist. Composed 
Samadhitantra, Ishtopadesha and the Sarvarthasiddhi, a definitive commentary on the 
Tattvarthasutra and Jainendra Vyakarana, the first work on Sanskrit grammar by a Jain 
monk. 

• Manikyanandi (6th century) - Jain logician, composed the Parikshamaukham, a 
masterpiece in the karika style of the Classical Nyaya school. 

• Jinabhadra (6th-7th century) - author of Avasyaksutra (Jain tenets) Visesanavati and 
Visesavasyakabhasya (Commentary on Jain essentials) He is said to have followed 
Siddhasena and compiled discussion and refutation on various views on Jaina doctrine. 

• Mallavadin (8th century) - author of Nayacakra and Dvadasaranayacakra (Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy) which discusses the schools of Indian philosophy. Mallavadin was known 
as a vadin i.e. a logician and he is said to have defeated Buddhist monks on the issues of 
philosophy. 

• Haribhadra (8th century) - Jain thinker, author, philosopher, satirist and great proponent 
of anekantavada and classical yoga, as a soteriological system of meditation in the Jain 
context. His works include Saddarsanasamuccaya, Yogabindu, Yogadrstisamuccaya and 
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Dhurtakhyana. he pioneered the Dvatrimshatika genre of writing in Jainism, where 
various religious subjects were covered in 32 succinct Sanskrit verses. 

• Prabhacandra (8th-9th century) - Jain philosopher, composed a 106-Sutra Tattvarthasutra 
and exhaustive commentaries on two key works on Jain Nyaya, 
Prameyakamalamartanda, based on Manikyanandi's Parikshamukham and 
Nyayakumudacandra on Akalanka's Laghiy astray a. 

• Abhayadeva (1057 to 1135) - author of Vadamahrnava (Ocean of Discussions) which is 
a 2,500 verse tika (Commentary) of Sanmartika and a great treatise on logic J 66] 

• Acharya Hemachandra (1089-1172) - Jain thinker, author, historian, grammarian and 
logician. His works include Yogasastra and Trishashthishalakapurushacaritra and the 
Siddhahemavyakarana. He also authored an incomplete work on Jain Nyaya, titled 
Pramdna-Mimdmsd. 

• Vadideva (11th century) - He was a senior contemporary of Hemacandra and is said to 
have authored Paramananayatattavalokalankara and its voluminous commentary 
syadvadaratnakara that establishes the supremacy of doctrine of Syadvada. 

• Vidyanandi (11th century) - Jain philosopher, composed the brilliant commentary on 
Acarya Umasvami’s Tattvarthasutra, known as Tattvarthashlokavartika. 

• Yasovijaya (1624-1688) - Jain logician and one of the last intellectual giants to 
contribute to Jain philosophy. He specialised in Navya-Nyaya and wrote Vrttis 
(commentaries) on most of the earlier Jain Nyaya works by Samantabhadra, Akalanka, 
Manikyanandi, Vidyanandi, Prabhacandra and others in the then-prevalent Navya-Nyaya 
style. Yasovijaya has to his credit a prolific literary output - more than 100 books in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Gujarati and Rajasthani. He is also famous for Jnanasara (essence of 
knowledge) and Adhayatmasara (essence of spirituality). 

Comparison with non-Jain doctrines 

According to Bhagchandra Jain, one of the difference between the Buddhist and Jain views is 
that "Jainism accepts all statements to possess some relative ( anekantika ) truth" while for 
Buddhism this is not the case. 

In Jainism, states Jayatilleke, "no proposition could in theory be asserted to be categorically true 
or false, irrespective of the standpoint from which it was made, in Buddhism such categorical 
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assertions were considered possible in the case of some propositions." Unlike Jainism, there are 
propositions that are categorically true in Buddhism, and there are others that are anekamsika 
(uncertain, indefinite). Examples of categorically true and certain doctrines are the Four Noble 
Truths, while examples of the latter in Buddhism are the avyakata-theses. Further, unlike 
Jainism, Buddhism does not have a Nayavada doctrine. 

According to Karl Potter and other scholars, Hinduism developed various theory of relations 
such as satkaiyavada, asatkaryavada, avirodhavada and others. The anekantavada overlaps with 
two major theories found in Hindu and Buddhist thought, according to James Fochtefeld. The 
Anekantavada doctrine is satkaiyavada in explaining causes, and the asatkaryavada in 
explaining qualities or attributes in the effects. The different schools of Hindu philosophy further 
elaborated and refined the theory of pramanas and the theory of relations to establish correct 
means to structure propositions in their view. 

Criticism 

Indologists such as professor John E. Cort state that anekantavada is a doctrine that was 
historically used by Jain scholars not to accept other viewpoints, but to insist on the Jain 
viewpoint. Jain monks used anekantavada and syadvada as debating weapons to silence their 
critics and defend the Jain doctrine. According to Paul Dundas, in Jain hands, this method of 
analysis became "a fearsome weapon of philosophical polemic with which the doctrines of 
Hinduism and Buddhism could be pared down to their ideological bases of simple permanence 
and impermanence, respectively, and thus could be shown to be one-pointed and inadequate as 
the overall interpretations of reality they purported to be"J' l0 - 1 The Jain scholars, however, 
considered their own theory of Anekantavada self-evident, immune from criticism, needing 
neither limitations nor conditions. 

The doctrines of anekantavada and syadavada are often criticised to denying any certainty, or 
accepting incoherent contradictory doctrines. Another argument against it, posited by medieval 
era Buddhists and Hindus applied the principle on itself, that is if nothing is definitely true or 
false, is anekantavada true or false? 

According to Karl Potter, the Anekantavada doctrine accepts the nonn in Indian philosophies 
that all knowledge is contextual, that object and subject are interdependent. However, as a theory 
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of relations, it does not solve the deficiencies in other progress philosophies, just "compounds 
the felony by merely duplicating the already troublesome notion of a dependence relation". 

Hindu philosophies 

Nyaya 

The Nyaya school criticized the Jain doctrine of anekantavada, states Karl Potter, as "wanting to 
say one thing at one time, the other at another", thereby ignoring the principle of non¬ 
contradiction. The Naiyayikas states that it makes no sense to simultaneously say, "jiva and ajiva 
are not related" and "jiva and ajiva are related". Jains state that jiva attaches itself to karmic 
particles (ajiva) which means there is a relation between ajiva and jiva. The Jain theory of ascetic 
salvation teaches cleansing of karmic particles and destroying the bound ajiva to the jiva, yet, 
Jain scholars also deny that ajiva and jiva are related or at least interdependent, according to the 
Nyaya scholars. The Jain theory of anekantavada makes its theory of karma, asceticism and 
salvation incoherent, according to Nyaya texts. 

Vaisheshika 

The Vaisheshika and Shaivism school scholar Vyomashiva criticized the Anekantavada doctrine 
because, according to him, it makes all moral life and spiritual pursuits for moksha meaningless. 
Any spiritually liberated person must be considered under Anekantavada doctrine to be 

[a] both liberated and not liberated from one point of view, and 

[b] simply not liberated from another point of view, since all assertions are to be qualified and 
conditional under it. In other words, states Vyomashiva, this doctrine leads to a paradox and 
circularity. 

Vedanta 

Anekantavada was analyzed and critiqued by Adi Sankaracarya (-'800 CE) in his bhasya on 
Brahmasutra (2:2:33-36): He stated that anekantavada doctrine when applied to philosophy 
suffers from two problems: virodha (contradictions) and samsaya (dubiety), neither of which it is 
able to reconcile with objectivity. 

It is impossible that contradictory attributes such as being and non-being should at the same time 
belong to one and the same thing; just as observation teaches us that a thing cannot be hot and 
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cold at the same moment. The third alternative expressed in the words — they either are such or 
not such — results in cognition of indefinite nature, which is no more a source of true knowledge 
than doubt is. Thus the means of knowledge, the object of knowledge, the knowing subject, and 
the act of knowledge become all alike indefinite. How can his followers act on a doctrine, the 
matter of which is altogether indeterminate? The result of your efforts is perfect knowledge and 
is not perfect knowledge. Observation shows that, only when a course of action is known to have 
a definite result, people set about it without hesitation. Hence a man who proclaims a doctrine of 
altogether indefinite contents does not deserve to be listened any more than a drunken or a mad 
man. 

— Adi Shankara, Brahmasutra, 2.2:33-36 

Shankara's criticism of anekantavada extended beyond the arguments of it being incoherent 
epistemology in ontological matters. According to Shankara, the goal of philosophy is to identify 
one's doubts and remove them through reason and understanding, not get more confused.. The 
problem with anekantavada doctrine is that it compounds and glorifies confusion. Further, states 
Shankara, Jains use this doctrine to be "certain that everything is uncertain". 

Contemporary scholars, states Piotr Balcerowicz, concur that the Jain doctrine of Anekantavada 
does reject some versions of the "law of non-contradiction", but it is incorrect to state that it 

rejects this law in all instances. 5 

Buddhist philosophy 

The Buddhist scholar Santaraksita, and his student Kamalasila, criticized anekantavada by 
presenting his arguments that it leads to the Buddhist premise "jivas (souls) do not exist". That is, 
the two of the most important doctrines of Jainism are mutually contradictory premises. 
According to Santaraksita, Jains state that "jiva is one considered collectively, and many 
considered distributively", but if so debates Santaraksita, "jiva cannot change". He then proceeds 
to show that changing jiva necessarily means jiva appear and disappear every moment, which is 
equivalent to "jiva don’t exist". According to Karl Potter, the argument posited by Santaraksita is 
flawed, because it commits what is called in the Western logic as the "fallacy of division". 

The Buddhist logician Dhannakirti critiqued anekantavada as follows: 

With the differentiation removed, all things have dual nature. Then, if somebody is implored to 
eat curd, then why he does not eat camel?" The insinuation is obvious; if curd exists from the 
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nature of curd and does not exist from the nature of a camel, then one is justified in eating camel, 
as by eating camel, he is merely eating the negation of curd. 

— Dharmakirti, Pramanavarttikakarika 
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Jainism is an Indian religion of Dharma whose doctrine revolves around harmlessness ( ahimsa) 
towards every living being. The two major branches (Digambara and Svetambara) of Jainism 
stimulate self-control (or, shramana, ‘self-reliance’) and spiritual development through a path of 
peace for the soul to progess to the ultimate goal. 

Ksetra ( “land”) refers to one of the classes of the external ( bahya ) division of attachment 
(parigraha ) and is related to the Aparigraha-vrata (vow of non-attachment). Ksetra is listed in 
Svetambara sources such as Devagupta’s Nava-pada-prakarana with Laghu-vrtti, and in 
Digambara sources such Camundaraya’s Caritrasara. 

Land ( ksetra ) is of three types according to Encyclopedia of Jainism: Tattvartha Sutra 1\ 

1. setu-ksetra —land irrigated artificially by norias ( araghatta ) or other means; 

2. ketu-ksetra —dry farming land depending on rain; 

3. misra —irrigated land which also receives rain. 
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1) Ksetra as ( “abode”) refers to “place /abode or field touched”, according to the 2nd-century 
Tattvarthasutra 1.8. The present abode /area/volume occupied by an entity at present is called its 
abode (ksetra). 

Accordingly, “the categories ( padartha ) and their details are undefrstood in detail in tenns of 
existence, number (enumeration), place or abode (ksetra), extent of space touched (pervasion), 
continuity /time, interval of time, thought-activity, and reciprocal comparison”. 

2) Ksetra as ( “place”) refers to a category of both anugami (following) and ananugami 
(preceding), according to Tattvarthasutra 1.21. Anugami and Ananugami refer to a type of 
gunapratyaya : a category of knowledge (jnana ) obtained by clairvoyance (avadhi-jndna). 

3) Ksetra as ( “spatial-range”).—The province in which the mind of others can be cognized by 
telepathy (manahparyaya) is called its spatial-range (ksetra). according to the 2nd-century 
Tattvarthasutra 1.25, “Telepathy (manahparyaya) and clairvoyance (avadhi) differ with regard to 
purity (visuddhi), spatial-range (ksetra), and species of the knower and the nature of the objects 
identified by them”. 

Ksetra as ( “space”) or Ksetrariddhi refers to “extraordinary power to enhance a space of 
small capacity to a space with extraordinarily large space” and represents one of the eight types 
of rddhi (extraordinary powers), that can be obtained by the Arya (civilized people): one of the 
two classes of human beings, according to the 2nd-century Tattvarthasutra 3.46.—Some ascetics 
attain extraordinary powers to produce worldly miracles. Such attainments are called rddhi. 

There are eight types of such extraordinary powers (eg., Ksetra). 

Ksetra-riddhi (extraordinary power of enhancing space) is of two types namely: 

1. space enhancing (achinna-riddhi), 

2. avacchinna-riddhi. 

Jain cosmology is the description of the shape and functioning of the Universe (loka) and its 
constituents (such as living beings, matter, space, time etc.) according to Jainism. Jain cosmology 
considers the universe as an uncreated entity that has existed since infinity with neither 
beginning nor end. Jain texts describe the shape of the universe as similar to a man standing with 
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legs apart and arm resting on his waist. This Universe, according to Jainism, is broad at the top, 
narrow at the middle and once again becomes broad at the bottom 


Kshetra Kshetra means something in Buddhism, Pali, Hinduism, Sanskrit, Jainism, Prakrit, the 
history of ancient India, Marathi. In Jainism it means a place for human habitation our earth. In 
Jambu Island, or Jambu Dweep there are 7 such Kshetras. Between each two Kshetras are one 
Varshdhar, i.e. a mountain. There are 6 such big mountains. The names of these 7 Kshetras are: 
(1) Bharat Kshetra (2) Hemvant Kshetra 
(3) Hari Varsh Kshetra (4) Mahavideh Kshetra 
(5) Ramyak Kshetra (6) Hiranya Vant Kshetra 
(7) Airavat Kshetra 



Madhya lok is in the middle of the teen lok and situated below urdhalok and above adholok. 


Madhya lok comprises of continents surrounded by rivers and mountains. 


The madhya lok comprises of 3 dweeps where human and animals live - 

1. Jambudweep (innennost) 

2. Dhatkikhand dweep (middlemost) 

3. Pushkarvar dweep (outennost) 
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The Mahavideh Kshetra is in the middle of Jambu Dwip. In the South of it are Bharat, 
Hemvant and Hari Varsh Kshetras and in the north of it are Ramyak, Hiranya Vant and Airvat 
Kshetra. 

(1) Bharat Kshetra : The God Bharat is the chief of this Kshetra. His life-span is one ‘Palyopam’ 
years. Because of the God Bharat, this Kshetra is known as Bharat Kshetra. We all live here in 
Bharat Kshetra. 

(2) Hemvant Kshetra : This is located between two big mountains called Himvant and Maha 
Himvant Varshdhar. Hem is Gold. Here, all the equipments are golden. The twins sitting of 
series of rocks look golden. Hence, this is Hemvant Kshetra. 

(3) Hari Varsh Kshetra : Hari means both Sun the twins here look golden where as the others are 
silver in their brightness. Hence Hari Varsh Kshetra. 

(4) Mahavideh Kshetra: Videh means body. The size of the body in this Kshetra is comparatively 
bigger, hence Maha (big) Videh. Besides, the size and area of this Kshetra as compared to others 
is also bigger. Here religion ins the order of the day. The state of mind is also better as belonging 
to 4 th Ara. 

(5) Ramyak Kshetra : The twins of this region have been playing and enjoying in the place of 
Heavenly tree with golden jewelry on it. That is why, it is known as Ramyak Kshetra. 

(6) Hirnyavant Kshetra : The Rukmi mountain is silver made, and the Shikhari mountain is made 
of gold. This Kshetra is located between the two, hence the peaks look golden. Hence, 
Hiranyavant Kshetra. 

(7) Airavat Kshetra : The chief of this Kshetra Airavat Kshetra is God Airavat. Hence Airavat 
Kshetra. All the arrangement are like those in Bharat Kshetra. 

First we will discuss the most sought after area Maha-Videh Kshetra (hereafter referred to as 
MVK) as per Jain Philosophy, is one of the most sought after regions to be bom in for all 
sentient beings, not just in the human world (referred to as Madhya-Loka), but also for demigods 
(deva) of heavens and hellish beings (narki) of the underworlds. It's because this is the land from 
where the gateway to Moksha (the state of eternal liberation) is always open. Below are some of 
the details about the same as per Jain annals. 

Location: 

Jain philosophy divides this universe into three distinct regions viz: 
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1. Urdhva-Loka - A multi-layered region of our multiverse which is the adobe of 
demigods (devas) 

2. Madhya-Loka - A single-layered region of our multiverse which is the adobe of 
Humans, animals, and plants 

3. Ado-Loka - A multi-layered region of our multiverse which is the adobe of hellish 
beings. 

Out of these three, the Madhya-Loka - The adobe of humans, animals and plants looks somewhat 
like the below image: According to Jainism there are 15 Kanna Bhoomi (kshetras) from where 
humans can attain moksha. Out of these, 5 are in Mahavideh Kshetra; one in Jambu Dweep, two 
in Dhataki Khand (east and west) and two in Pushkara Dweep (east and west). 

Geographical details of Mahavideh Kshetra: 

Mahavideh Kshetra is located in the middle of Jambu Dweep, on both sides (east and west) of 
the Meru Mountain (which is right in the centre of Jambu Dweep). It is 100,000 yojan long and 
33634 yojan wide. This whole area is divided in 32 parts (called Vijay) by mountains and rivers. 

Its a flat, disc-shaped, multi-ringed region with a massive celestial structure called ‘Mt Meru’ in 
the center that makes the entire structure of‘Madhya-Loka’ revolves around itself. 

Out of these multi-ringed universes, it’s the first 2.5 rings that have planets that are hospitable for 
mankind, (including our earth). These rings are collectively referred to as “Adai-Dvipa” 

Amid these 2.5 rings, the first is referred to as “Jambudvipa” and Jain annals describe it as flat 
and round like a wheel of chariot and like all other rings, revolving around Mt Meru in its center, 
probably similar to the image below: 
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Jain annals, further sub-divide this island like celestial structure into seven distinct regions as 
marked below: 

Our earth lies in the region which is in the distinct end portion of this structure and is called 
’’Bharat-Kshetra”. MVK lies in the central-most region of this structure, towards both sides of its 
central axis.Below is the image on how this celestial-superstructure is graphically and highly 
metaphorically portrayed in Jain annals: 

Unique Orbit 

What makes MVK most unique is that as this region roves around Mt Meru (central axis), it 
maintains an orbit that keeps conditions consistent throughout its curvature. Thus unlike our 
‘Bharat Kshetra’, (which while revolving (Kala-Chakra) passes through epochs when it 
sometimes becomes so high on resources that it becomes living heaven, while it sometimes 
becomes so low that it becomes a living hell); MVK maintains a uniform state which is akin to 
the 4th Epoch of our region where enlightenment is possible. 

24x7 presence of Tirthankaras 

It's a central-most precept of all religions that the existence of the universe is not possible 
without the presence of a living God. Say for e.g., in Abrahamic-Sufi traditions these ‘Living 
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Gods’ are referred to as ‘Qutab’ but when asked on where they are, the answers are not available. 
The Jain philosophy solves these riddle with MVK, where because of its unique place in our 
universe, there is always some or other completely-enlightened master present which in turn 
becomes the reservoir of spirituality for the whole of the Universe. One such enlightened master 
currently present and highly revered in Jain annals is Tirthankara Simandhar Swami 

Life Span 

Another thing that makes MVK unique is its huge life spans that runs into millions of years when 
calculated from the earth’s perspective. Probably, it's because of close proximity to Mt Meru, 
which makes this entire region run in some sort of time-dilation. 

Highly evolved Physical Bodies 

Humans at MVK are not just highly spiritually evolved, but the 4th-Epoch type of environment 
rich in resources, also makes them highly evolved physically. The average height of humans in 
this region is marked in Jain annals as 1500 feet. 

Closed Borders 

Jain annals mark that while humans of each region of Jambudvipa can travel in their own 
respective regions, crossing the borders between different regions is not physically possible. 

Thus, the only way to reach MVK is by being bom in that region. However, there are various 
holy saints who are supposed to have developed direct spiritual contact with Tirthankara 
Simandhar Swami at MVK in the ongoing 5th Epoch itself. Thus, though physically reaching 
MVK is not possible, the spiritual connection can be made with Living Gods (Tirthankaras) in 
that region by deep meditation. 

Mass or Area: Mahavideh Kshetra is extended on both sides (east and west) into Dhataki Khand 
and Pushkara Dweep. Thus there are two Mahavideh Kshetras in Dhataki Khand and two in 
Pushkara Dweep. Each of these is also divided in 32 parts (Vijay). Thus there are a total of 160 
(32 x 5) Vijays in the five Mahavideh Kshetras. 
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Time Cycle (Kaal Chakra): 


Unlike Bharat and Aerawat Kshetras, Mahavideh Kshetra is not governed by any time cycle. It 
has uniform conditions similar to the conditions prevailing in the 4th Aara (Dukham-Sukham 
Kaal). 

Presence of Tirthankaras: 

Since it has conditions equivalent to the 4th Aara prevailing all the time, Mahavideh Kshetra has 
the privilege of having some Tirthankaras being there all the time. At any given point of time 
there are a minimum of 20 Tirthankaras in the 5 Mahavideh Kshetras. This number can go to a 
maximum of 160 Tirthankaras; one in each Vijay. (At the time of second Tirthankara of our 
Bharat Kshetra, Lord Ajit Nath, there were 160 Tirthankaras in the 5 Mahavideh Kshetras). 

Opportunity to Attain Moksha: 

Again, due to the 4th Aara like situation prevailing, conditions are ripe for Bhavya Jivas to attain 
moksha from Mahavideh Kshetra all the time. So, unlike Bharat and Aerawat Kshetras, where 
humans cannot attain moksha these days (being 5th Aara), from Mahavideh Kshetra one can 
attain moksha anytime by shedding karmas. 

General: 

Humans have very big body structure and long life. Height of the Tirthankaras in Mahavideh 
Kshetra is 500 Dhanush (1 Dhanush = 4 Hands). Their age is 8.4 million Poorvas (1 Poorva = 8.4 
million X 8.4 million years or 70,560,000,000,000 years). This is the average age and height of 
people over there. 

Wish to be born in Mahavideh Kshetra: 

Since Mahavideh Kshetra presents most conducive environment to pursue the path of 
enlightenment, aspirants of moksha have an inherent desire to be bom there. One can have the 
opportunuty of attending the Tirthankara’s Samavsharan and be blessed by them. 
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When are the Kalyanaks of the 20 Tirthankaras in Mahavideh Kshetra - Tirthankars bom 
in the 5 Bharat Kshetras and the 5 Airavat Kshetras of the Adhai-dweep{ Area comprising 
of Jamhudweep, Dhatkikhand dweep and Ardha Pushkardweep as per Jain cosmology) have all 
the 5 Kalyanaks (Auspicious Events) celebrated by the humans and celestial beings. 

However the Tirthankars bom in the 5 Mahavideh Kshetras(each Mahavideh is divided into 32 
vijayas, and in every vijaya there is a possibility of the Tirthankar taking birth. Thus in all 
5*32=160 vijayas in Mahavideh Kshetras) can have either 2, 3 or 5 Kalyanaks{A uspicious 
Events). 

At present, due to the 5th epoch (kaal) prevailing in the 5 Bharat and 5 Airavat Kshetras, there is 
no Tirthankar in these regions.However, due to the eternal 4th epoch(kaal) prevailing in the 5 
Mahavideh Kshetras, there is a 24*7 availability of Tirthankars. 

At present there is an availability of 20 Tirthankars in the 5 Mahavideh Kshetras (4 Tirthankars 
in each Mahavideh kshetra, hence 4*5=20 Tirthankars). 

The names of the present) Viharman) 20 Tirthankars are as follows- 

1) Simandhar Swami 

2) Yugmandhar Swami 

3) Bahu Swami 

4) Subahu Swami 

5) Sujitnath Swami 

6) Swayamprabha Swami 

7) Rushbhanan Swami 

8) Anantvirya Swami 

9) Soorprabh Swami 

10) Vishalprabha Swami 

11) Vajdhar Swami 

12) Chandranan Swami 

13) Chandrbahu Swami 

14) Bhuyongdev Swami 

15) Ishwar Swami 
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16) Nemiprabha Swami 

17) Virsen Swami 

18) Mahabhadra Swami 

19) Devyash Swami 

20) Abhivirya Swami 

The first 4 Tirthankars from the above list i.e 
1. Simandhar Swami 
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2. Yugmandhar Swami 

3. Bahu Swami 

4. Subahu Swami 

belong to the Mahavideh Kshetra of our Jambudweep. They are near us as compared to the 
remaining 16 Tirthankars. 

Simandhar Swami is the living Tirthankar in Mahavideh Kshetra near us in northeast direction. 
This is also very important since a soul can transmigrate to and take a human birth in one of the 
Maha-Videh regions now and progress to reach the liberation even though, it is not possible to 
attain liberation in the present time in our region (Bharat Kshetra). 

Life of Simandhar Swami: 

Tirthankar Simandhar Swami will have all the 5 Kalyanaks (Auspicious Events) in their life. At 
present, our twenty living tirthankaras have finished their four kalyanaks in the same time period. 

1) Chyavan Kalyanak: 

As per Jain cosmology, Jambudwip has one Bharat, one Mahavideh and one one Airavat 
Kshetra. Maha vedeh Kshetra is made up of 32 vijay. 8th Vijay is called ‘Pushkalavati ’ an 
eminent king called Shreyansh was the ruler of Pundarikgiri. His wife’s name was Queen 
Satyaki. Once, during the nightfall, while queen was half awake, she saw fourteen/sixteen 
auspicious dreams. In the morning, she informed her husband about the dreams. Upon hearing 
about the dreams, king got impressed and called dream evaluator. This evaluator made elaborate 
calculations and proclaimed that the child will be a Tirthankar, savior of all, a living absolute. 

2) Janma Kalyanak: 

As per the moon calendar beautiful boy was bom on the 10th day Vad of the Chaitra Month. His 
birth was gloriously celebrated by all heavenly gods (dev - devi). He was born with three types 
of knowledge. 1: Mati gyan - divine perception, 2: Shrut gyan - words of wisdom, 3: Avadhi 
gyan. This event happened when in Bharat Kshetra, 17th Tirthankara Kunthunath attained 
nirvana and before the birth of 18th Tirthankara Arahnath. He was named Simandhar. 
Immediately, after his birth the king and his people miraculously prospered. He was 500 
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Dhanush (1,500 feet) tall. He was totally free from the wordly desires, yet he bent to the request 
of his parents and got married to the princess Rukmani. While dispensing the responsibilities that 
came to his share, he was always very keen in becoming instrumental in freeing humankind from 
misery and perpetual bondage of life and death, so they can attain liberation. 

3) Diksha Kalyanak: 

During the time between 20th Tirthankara Munisuvrat swami and the birth of the 21st 
Tirthankara Naminath swami, Simandhar Swami renounced the world on 3rd day of Sud in the 
month of Falgun. Immediately, there opened the 4th kind of knowledge. ManParyav Gyan within 
him. Now he could see every aspects of his thought process. Thus he started correcting the subtle 
thought related to the mistakes. 

4) Keval Gyan Kalyanak: 

After a thousand years as a sadhu (ascetic), he became a fully omniscents and attain Keval Gyan 
- Absolute Knowledge on 13th day of sud in the month of Chaitra. Same day as Tirthankara 
Mahavir swami’s Janma Kalyanak. Once, he became Arihant, he established 4 fold religion- 
spiritual organization. Millions of people got liberated through him, by his divine sight and 
Deshana. Tirthankar’s sermon(deshana) can be understood by all living beings including 
animals, people and celestial beings. In his vicinity, the weather is always pleasant, no disease 
present for miles away. The samavasaran(divine preaching hall) can accommodate 
everyone. Dharmachakra and Ashta mangal are always present at the samavasaran. His speech 
is without any attachment. 

5) Future - Nirvana Kalyanak: 

He has very long life span of 300,000 years. At present, approximately he is 175,000 years old. 
He will be around for another 125,000 years. In the next ascending cycle, Simandhar Swami and 
nineteen other tirthankaras at Maha videh will attain final liberation after completing their life 
span of eight million four hundred thousand years, on shravan sud third. At that momentous 
time, in the Bharat kshetra, the 8th Tirthankara Pedhaada Swami of the next cycle of 24 
Tirthankars (chovisi ), would be walking on our earth and the 7th Tirthankara Udaya 
swami would have just attained nirvana(Moksha ). 1 
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Location: According to Jain cosmology, Maha Videh Kshetra is at the centre 
of jambudweep. There are five videh kshetras in all. All these five are at the centres of dhai 
dweep. Let's talk about the videh kshetra of jambudweep here. At the centre of videh 
kshetra is sudarshan meru, on the top of which, abhishek of the Tirthankar is done by 
the Indra. On both the sides(left hand and right hand) i.e. Purv videh & pashchim videh there are 
16-16 regions called as n agri. These are vertically divided in halves and horizontally divided 
because of sita nadi and sitoda nadi. 


Tirthankars always exist in videh kshetra. At the max., there can be 160 Tirthankars in all 
five videh kshetra.The environment in these Videh Kshetra is as that of fourth era of Bharat/ 
Airavat kshetra i.e. dukhma sukhma kaal. There are two kshetras called Uttar Kuru & Dev Kuru 
kshetra in videh kshetra above and below the Sudarshan Meru. The environment in 
these kshetras is like that of first era of Bharat/Airavat kshetra i.e. Uttam Bhog bhumi.As we 
have seen in the above paragraphs, the system in this videh kshetra, same is in the remaining 
Videh Kshetra which are in Dhatkikhand dweep and half area of Pushkarwar dweep. 
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Discription of Jambu Dwip or Dweep 
Island (Dwips) - Areas (Kshetras) - Oceans and mountains.Kshetra (Area) 
Mountains 

There are 6 big Varshdhar mountains in Jambu Dwip. They are (1) Him Vant, (2) Maha Him 
Vant (3) Nishadh, (4) Nilvant, (5) Rukmi, (6) Shikhari. 

These six mountains are called Varshdhar - Varsh means Kshetra and Dhar means holder. These 
6 mountains hold 7 Kshetra in between them, each one making a boarder. They restrict or limit 
the Kshetra. They are also called Kul Girikul is a community. Since these six mountinas form a 
community of mountains, they are Kul Giri. Each of these mountains have their chief holding the 
similar name of respective mountain. 

These mountains on their east and waste touch Lavan (Salty) ocean. Both the ends of the 
mountain touch east and west end of this ocean. 

At the end of Bharat Kshetra the Khsulla Himvant mountain is 4 times bigger. Likewise, the 
Maha Himvant mountain is also 4 times bigger. 

(1) Kshulla (Small) Himvant Mountain : This mountain being smaller both in length and width, 
than the Maha Himvant mountain, it is known as Kshulla (Small) Himvant. 
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Maha Him Vant Mountain : Bigger both in length and width than the former one, it is Maha 
(Big) Him Vant. 

(2) Nishadh Mountain : Nishadh also means an ox. There are many peaks of oxen shape on this 
mountain. So it is Nishadh mountain. 

(3) Nilvant Mountain : Nil means a kind of pearl. Nil Mani are abundautly found on this 
mountain, that is why, it is Nilvant Mountain. 

(4) Rukmi Mountain : This mountain is permanently silver. Hence, Rukmi (Silver made) 

(5) Shikharini Mountain: Shikhrini means Trees. The peaks of this mountain have tree like 
shape. Hence, Shikhrini mountain. 


Oceans: According to Jain belief the entire Middle Lok is permanently having wheel-like shape. 
The middle portion of this have 75% of water the big giant size rivers are almost like big oceans. 
We have detailed description of oceans, rivers and mountains in Jain scripture in its factual form. 


Jambu Dwip has 1 lakh Yojans area. The Lavan (Salty) ocean surrounding it covers two lakhs 
Yojans. Then, each continent is covered by the oceans of the same name, but twice it size. eg. 
Puskar Dwip, Puskar var ocean, Varuni var Dwip, Varunivar ocean etc. Each ocean is twice the 
size of the continent, island. There are such 32 Dwips and 32 Oceans. The last ocean is 
Swayambhu Raman. 

It is said that the water of Lavan Ocean is salty, that of Kshirvar ocean tasting like boiled milk, 
that of Dhrutwar ocean tasting like Ghee, that of Kalodadhi ocean, Puskaravart ocean and 
Swayambhu Raman Ocean tasting like fresh rain water, that of Varunivar ocean tasting like wine 
and that of all other oceans tasting like the sugarcane juice. The water of Lavan ocean being 
salty, cannot be used for drinking by any body except those creatures living in it. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Sun will never set on the Lotus 

also featuring The Lotus in Jainism 



Sacred lotus is a basal eudicot with agricultural, medicinal, cultural and religious importance. It 
was domesticated in Asia about 7,000 years ago, and cultivated for its rhizomes and seeds as a 
food crop. It is particularly noted for its 1,300-year seed longevity and exceptional water 
repellency, kn own as the lotus effect. The latter property is due to the nanoscopic closely packed 
protuberances of its self-cleaning leaf surface, which have been adapted for the manufacture of a 
self-cleaning industrial paint, Lotusan. 

Over the centuries, the lotus has cut across religious boundaries and geographical borders and 
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emerged as not only a most popular metaphor but also as a benchmark for beauty in varied 
contexts. Thus we find varied references to the lotus in Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Islam, 
Christianity and other religions as also in various cultures like India, Japan, Malaysia, Nepal, 
Egypt, Mexico amongst others. Litterateurs liberally weave it into their writings, philosophers 
meditate over it, artists and architects adorn their creations with it and the creators of the world 
simply chose this flower to manifest themselves. Yes, the lotus is always the first choice and 
sometimes even the only choice of the Gods. The flower functions as their pedestal, adorns their 
bodies and most significantly, it is the lotus that is chosen as a simile to describe the beauty of 
the deities. The ubiquitous popularity of the flower and its indisputable significance leads one to 
conclude that there is indeed more to the lotus than just what meets the eye. But first, a fonnal 
introduction to this unique and exclusive flower. 

An introduction 

Nelumbo nucifera, also known as Indian lotus, sacred lotus, bean of India, Egyptian bean or 
simply lotus, is one of two extant species of aquatic plant in the family Nelumbonaceae. It is 
often colloquially called a water lily. 

Lotus plants are adapted to grow in the flood plains of slow-moving rivers and delta areas. 
Stands of lotus drop hundreds of thousands of seeds every year to the bottom of the pond. While 
some sprout immediately, and most are eaten by wildlife, the remaining seeds can remain 
donnant for an extensive period of time as the pond silts in and dries out. During flood 
conditions, sediments containing these seeds are broken open, and the dormant seeds rehydrate 
and begin a new lotus colony. Under favorable circumstances the seeds of this aquatic perennial 
may remain viable for many years, with the oldest recorded lotus germination being from seeds 
1,300 years old recovered from a dry lakebed in northeastern China 

It has a very wide native distribution, ranging from central and northern India (at altitudes up to 
1,400 m or 4,600 ft in the southern Himalayas, through northern Indochina and East Asia (north 
to the Amur region; the Russian populations have sometimes been referred to as "Nelumbo 
komarovii "), with isolated locations at the Caspian Sea. Today the species also occurs in 
southern India, Sri Lanka, virtually all of Southeast Asia, New Guinea and northern and eastern 
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Australia, but this is probably the result of human translocations. It has a very long history (c. 
3,000 years) of being cultivated for its edible seeds, and it is commonly cultivated in water 
gardens. It is the national flower of India and Vietnam. 

India's foremost sacred plant is the lotus. It flowers on and above the surface of the water, 
rising from the mud under the water. The flower opens to the sun and closes in the evening. 
With its root in the mud, its stalk traversing the entire depth of the waters on which it rests 
its leaves, its flower opens to the light of heaven. The lotus belongs to this world and those 
below and above, to light, earth, and water. Its open flower emits a fragrance of the subtlest 
vibrations. The petals, whatever their colour, gleam with crystal freshness, their opening 


and closing 



fans into ripeness the seeds in the pericarp. This wondrous plant, having its being in earth, 
water and light, enacts their transmutation from earth to light, from mud to scent, through 
water to gleaming colour in the regularity of its shape, not only ordered as it is in all the 
directions of space, but also in the regularity of its movement, opening and closing with the 
measure of time, of days and nights. Within the flower the reproductive power has its seat. 
There, high above the muddy ground, above the water, the whole cycle of vegetation is 
accomplished. 

Nelumbo 

This is how botanists have christened the lotus. It is of two varieties. 
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Nelumbo Nucifera - This is the Indian or Oriental lotus that is also native to the Philippines, 
Northern Australia, Egypt and the Volga river delta at the Caspian Sea. 

Nelumbo Lutea - This is native to the United States. This has pale yellow blossoms and is 
smaller than the familiar pink lotus. 

In addition, Egypt has a long tradition of being the breeding ground of two native species of 
lotus - the white, alluringly called as Nymphaea Lotus and the blue enticingly named - 
Nymphaea Cerulea. It is said that the Nelumbo Nucifera or more simply, the pink lotus, was 
introduced in the country from Persia sometime in history. Significantly, while all three 
have been depicted in Egyptian art, it is the sacred blue lotus that has been the most 
preferred in hieroglyphics (a form of writing using picture symbols). Interestingly the blue 
lotus, with its pointed petals is found everywhere in Egypt till date. 

Pink, white or blue, the lotus is perhaps the only flower that competed with the gods in 
being known by a variety of names. Sanskrit lexicons, in particular, abound with synonyms 
of this flower. 

Unique Properties of Lotus 

Biologically, lotus has not only the common aquatic plant features, but also certain unique 
features that distinguish it from other plant species. These features include seed longevity, leaf 
ultrahydrophobicity and floral thennoregulation. Understanding of the mechanisms that lead to 
the formation of these unique properties is important, for not only the basic plant biology, but 
also their great usage potential through bionics. 

Lotus fruit is famous for its longevity. It was reported that lotus fruits buried underground over 
1300 years in the Northeast of China could still be germinated . Understanding the underlying 
mechanism of lotus seed longevity may contribute to enhancing seed storage in agriculture, and 
even in the healthcare of human beings. 

Previous studies have shown that the first factor contributing to this feature might be the 
chemical compositions of lotus fruit wall, which contains high contents of polysaccharides 
(galactose, mannose) and tannins .These compounds might help to prevent any negative effects 
from the environment. Recently, another study showed that the polyphenols content in lotus seed 
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epicarp increased along with the ripening, and showed strong anti-oxidation activity , which 
might also be helpful. Besides of the physical factors, several thermo-proteins, which showed 
high stability under high temperature, were also indicated to be helpful. These proteins include 
CuZn-SOD, 1-CysPRX, dehydrin, Cpn20, Cpn60, HSP80, EF-la, Enolasel, vicilin, Met- 
Synthase and PIMT . The functions of some genes involved in seed thermos-tolerance and 
gennination vigor, including NnANNl and NnPERl (Peroxiredoxin 1), were verified in 
transgenic Arabidopsis. To achieve this, the lotus genome contains multi-copies for most of the 
antioxidative genes . Recent study showed that small RNA might also be involved in the 
regulation of lotus seed longevity . How these different factors cooperatively function to 
contribute to the lotus seed longevity is still elusive, but worthy of studying. More importantly, it 
is very interesting to know if these factors also work in other systems. 

Lotus leaves exhibit ultra-hydrophobicity, which is also known as the “lotus effect” . This 
characteristic of ultra-hydrophobicity could ensure that the leaf upper epidennis is not covered 
by water, thus maintaining the nonnal function of its stomata . Because of this, 
ultrahydrophobicity is believed to be an advantage in the evolution of the lotus. Studies have 
shown that it is achieved by a special dense layer of waxy papillae on the lotus leaf surface. 
Further studies showed that the easily rolling water droplets could help to remove the dirt 
particles adhering on the leaf surface and result in a self-cleaning phenomenon, which is heavily 
dependent upon the contact angle .Two wax biosynthesis-related genes (. NnCER2 and NnCER2- 
LIKE) were cloned from the lotus, and transformed in Arabidopsis, which resulted in an 
alteration of the cuticle wax structure in inflorescence stems, and proved their function in the 
biosynthesis of the extra-long fatty acids . More studies on the lotus leaf chemical compositions 
and structure might be very helpful in producing materials with super-hydrophobicity and self¬ 
cleaning features. 

In addition, floral organ thennogenesis is another unique feature of the lotus, which 
independently occurs at receptacle, stamen and petal, respectively. This property has been 
proven to be the results of a cyanide-resistant alternative oxidase pathway conducted in the floral 
organs, which initiated extensive studies on alternative oxidases (AOXs) and plant uncoupling 
mitochondrial proteins (PUMPs) his feature of thennogenesis seems to be ecologically important 
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for the sexual reproduction of the lotus through attracting insect pollinators. Studies have shown 
that the generated heat could either provide a warm environment to the thermo-sensitive 
pollinators or help to release the volatile compounds to attract the flying insects, mainly beetles 
.Generation of heat only occurs before anthesis, which ends with pollination and a fertilized 
ovary. After anthesis, there is no need to attract the pollinators any more, and the main function 
of the floral organs, especially the receptacle, transits into photosynthesis. It will be very 

important to explore the mechanism that controls this kind of metabolism transition. 1 

Names galore 

The Sanskrit word Kamalam is derived from kam meaning water and alam meaning to decorate. 
That which decorates water is Kamalam or the Lotus. Since it is associated with water, most 
often the names indicate that the flower is born out of water, grows in it or has the water as its 
abode. Thus we have Kanja, Niraja, Ambuja, Jaloruha, Sarisuruha, Padmasana, Kamalasana and 
so on. In the Egyptian language too it has various tenninologies like Naheb, Nekhab, Nehav and 
so on. Names apart, how does the lotus look? 

The form behind the name 

The lotus is a beautiful aquatic perennial. By and large, it grows in all climates except the 
extremes. The flower stalk rises above the slush and herein lies its esoteric significance, for 
though it is in mud, it is not smeared by it. It thus leads by example that man, though a part of the 
world, can rise above petty things to enlightenment. Coming back to physical features, its leaves 
measure approximately 50 cm in diameter and float on the surface of water. They are coated with 
a film upon which, water forms as shimmering droplets that roll off with ease from the leaves 
they sit on. Philosophers marvel at this characteristic of detached attachment and project it as the 
ideal way in which man should lead life. 

The stalks of the lotus rise above the waters and end in blooms of different colours that appear 
one at a time. A delicate fragrance emanates from it. The Montreal Botanical Garden supplies us 
with an interesting description of the flower. Each flower lasts from two to five days and darkens 
with age. The petal size varies from 15 to 25 cm. Flowers that have less than 25 petals are tenned 
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single. Those that have between 25-50 petals are called semi-double and if they have more than 
50 they are categorized as double. After blooming, the petals fall, leaving a cone-shaped seed 
head that resembles the rose of a watering can. Each of its 15 to 20 openings contains a fruit. It is 
interesting that the number of round scars on the rhizome (a thick horizontal underground stem 
whose buds develop into new plants) indicate the age of the plant in years. The plant's thorny 
stalk discourages fish from nibbling on it. The upper cupule or fleshy capsule of the lotus dries 
out at maturity and separates from the plant. Floating about, it scatters seed from the many 
perforated holes in its surface. Physical allure of this flower apart, what is most captivating is the 
varied significance that goes with it. 

Like all ancient symbols, the lotus too has deep philosophical meanings attached to it. It is the 
flower sacred to the Gods and symbolizes creation. Thus this flower was revered in almost all the 
ancient civilizations of the world. 



Hindu mythology describes the creation of the world in terms of the blooming of a lotus. The 
'Srimad Bhagavatam' says that before creation, the whole universe was submerged in water. At 
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that time. Lord Narayana was reposing on his serpent bed Adisesha. The active element, 
described in mystical terms, as ’Rajo-guna’ manifested in the form of a lotus that emerged from 
the navel of Lord Vishnu. On this lotus was seated Brahma, the creator of the universe. A 
thought struck Brahma, "Who am I, seated on the stem of this lotus? How has this lotus come 
into being without any basis? It must certainly have one. Let me find out." Thinking thus, 

Brahma entered the lotus through the minute pores of its stem. It was a futile search and Brahma 
returned to his base, the lotus, and decided to meditate to find out the answer. It then dawned on 
him that the source of his being was shining within himself. Simultaneously, he also saw Vishnu 
reclining on Adisesha whose form was like the stem of a lotus. Incidentally, it is because of the 
fact that the lotus stalk emanated from Vishnu's navel that he earned the name of Padmanabha - 
one who has a lotus in the navel. 

That India's foremost sacred plant - the lotus - symbolized creation is evident from the following 
article "The Subtle Body" by Stella Kramrisch. An image of great significance is preserved in the 
museum at Alampur.The image (approximately AD 600) is carved in dark stone. The mighty 
female shape lies facing upward on a nearly square plane. The rim of this surface frames the 
figure and allows the water that is poured over the image during worship, to flow off through the 
spout at the proper left of the figure. The whole carved image with its squarish support fulfills 
the function of an altar. It lies in the birth position. The curved arms hold lotus buds. The 
modeling and contraction of the toes show the tension and struggle that attend the process of 
giving birth. In her shape as woman and in her shape as lotus, one in function and artistic vision, 
but dual in shape and in the hierarchy of meaning, she offers her being to be beheld and 
worshipped as Goddess. 

The Lotus is a sacred flower for Hindus and Buddhists. It is symbolically equal to the 

Buddha for Buddhists 


The Lotus (Nelumbo nucifera) symbolizes purity, beauty, majesty, grace, fertility, wealth, 
richness, knowledge and serenity. The Pink Lotus is the National Flower of India. Nelumbo 
nucifera is known by a number of common names, including Sacred lotus, Indian lotus and 
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Sacred water-lily. 
Kingdom 

Plantae 

Division 

Magnoliophyta 

Class 


Magnoliopsida 

Order 


Proteales 


Family 

Nelumbonaceae 


Genus 


Nelumbo 

Lotuses are found in white and pink colors in general and they grow in shallow and murky 
waters. Lotus flowers enjoy wann sunlight and are intolerant to cold weather. This is why the 
Lotus is not seen blossoming in the winter. The floating leaves and Lotus flowers have long 
stems, which contain air spaces to maintain the buoyancy. The Lotus is native to Asia and 
flourishes in a wide range of climates from India to China. 

The Lotus plant is an aquatic perennial, native to southern Asia and Australia and most 
commonly cultivated in water gardens. The plant has its roots firmly in the mud and sends out 
long stems to which their leaves are attached. The leaves are sometimes, and Lotus flowers 
always, raised above the water surface. The beautiful and fragrant Lotus flower opens in the 
morning and petals fall in the afternoon. 
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Facts about Lotus Flowers 


• The Lotus is a sacred flower for Buddhists. 

• The Lotus flower is quoted extensively in Puranic and Vedic literature. 

• The Lotus is one of the eight auspicious signs of Buddhism - an eight petalled lotus used 
in Buddhist mandalas symbolizes cosmic harmony, a thousand petalled Lotus, spiritual 
illumination. A bud symbolizes potential. The well-known Buddhist mantra, "Om mane 
padme," refers to the jewel in the lotus, enlightenment. 

• In Egyptian mythology, the Lotus is associated with the sun, because it bloomed by day 
and closed by night. The Lotus is even believed to have given birth to the sun. 

• The roots of the Lotus are planted in the soil of the pond or river bottom, while the leaves 
float on top of the water surface. The Lotus flowers are usually found on thick stems 
rising several centimeters above the water. 

• The Lotus flowers, seeds, young leaves and rhizomes are all edible. In Asia, the petals are 
sometimes used for garnish, while the large leaves are used as a wrap for food. 

• Various parts of the sacred Lotus are also used in traditional Asian herbal medicine. 

• The Lotus fruits are a conical pod with seeds contained in holes in the pod. Nucifera 
means having hard fruit. When the seeds are ripe, they become loose in the pod. The pod 
then tips down towards the water, releasing the seeds. 

• When the Lotus flower's petals fall, they are replaced by a flat-topped seed pod divided 
into compartments, resembling a wasp's hive. The tender seeds are munched happily in 
north-east India. 

• The Lotus stem is eaten almost in all parts of India, and pickled too. 

• Nelumbium luteum is the American Lotus, with pale, small flowers. 

• The Indian or Chinese Lotus, nelumbium nelumbo, usually has pink flowers although 
white, rose and double varieties are available. 

Growing a Lotus 

• Place the seeds into a glass of non-chlorinated, warm water. 

• The seeds that float should be thrown away since they are probably not fertile and will 
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only cloud up the water. Change the water every day while you are waiting for them to 
sprout. 

• Once you see the Lotus roots emerge, pot them in 4-inch pots fdled with good garden 
loam; a depression should be made and one seed should be set in each pot. Cover the root 
gently with soil or gravel. 

• If you waited too long and the Lotus leaves started to grow, keep them free of soil as you 
cover the root. 

• The seed should be set in warm water up to 2 inches deep; no more than that. 

• Give the Lotus as much light as possible until the water in your garden warms up to at 
least 60 degrees F. 

• At this time, plant your Lotuses in larger containers without drainage holes. 

• Lotuses started from seeds will probably not bloom in the first year. 

Lotus Plant Care 

• The Lotus plant should be fertilized sparingly for the first year. 

• Too much fertilizer may cause the Lotus foliage to bum. 

• A Lotus plant that is established can be fed every 3 or 4 weeks during the growing 
season. 

• Care must be taken when inserting fertilizer tabs, because the growing tip and new 
growth can be damaged. 

• It is important to protect the Lotus roots from freezing. 

• Lotus can winter over in the pond if the pond depth is below the freeze line for your area. 

• In late fall, the yellowed foliage should be cut off and the plant lowered to the deepest 
part of the pond. 

• Or you may lift the tubers after the plant has died back during the fall. 

• If you lift the tubers, store them in a cool, frost-free location until late spring. 

• To help prevent mildew and rotting, store them in living sphagnum moss. 


The relationship of the lotus with the process of creation finds a place in Egyptian mythology 
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too. This is how their legend unfolds, "In the beginning, the earth was filled with watery 
emptiness, without shape. From these waters, called Nun, there emerged a mound of land. A 
lotus plant grew from the mound and blossomed and as its petals opened, the lotus gave birth to 
the sun." Legend further says that the Egyptian sun god Ra raised himself from the primordial 
waters concealed in a lotus or alternately appeared as a child sitting in a lotus flower. Egyptians 
describe this event as the First Occurrence and the earliest tangible manifestation of divine 
power. In an interesting parallel to Hindu mythology, Egyptian traditions hold that "the highest 
god appeared, self-begotten, emerging from a lotus." Creation apart, the lotus has been identified 
with various gods in different contexts and in several religious traditions. 

God's own favourite 

In the form and personality of gods and goddesses of the world, the lotus symbol has a special 
and important place. Invariably the beauty and greatness of the deities are described with 
reference to the lotus. Their various limbs especially hands, feet, face and eyes are likened to it. 
Many of these gods also hold in their hands, besides other things, the lotus too. Still others are 
depicted as being seated on a lotus, eg. Lakshmi, Sarasvati, Brahma, Vishnu. Jainism too has a 
special place for the lotus and the Jain Tirthankaras are depicted as seated on the flower. 

Amongst the Hindu Trinity, it is the innumerable forms of Lord Vishnu that are frequently 
connected with the lotus. Many are the lotus related names of Vishnu that can be selected out of 
the thousand names of the Lord eg. Pundarikaksha, Padmanabha and a host of others. Brahma's 
birth place was the lotus and hence he is referred to as Kamalaja, Kamalasana, Kamali, 
Kamalodhbava and so on. The lotus has a special affinity with the Sun God or Surya. Sanskritists 
fondly describe the sun as a friend of the lotus (Kamalabandhu), controller of lotus 
(Kamalanatha), darling of lotus (Kamalavallabha) and with many other epithets. The flower 
blooms at sunrise and sets at sunset alluding to the fact that, all living beings in the world 
become active with sunrise and retire for the day at sunset. The sun god is the only male deity 
holding lotuses in both hands. He is also seated on a lotus. The connection between the sun god 
and the lotus is also extensively dwelt upon in the literatures of various countries like Egypt, 
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Tibet, China, Japan and so on. 



Amongst the goddesses, Lakshmi has the closest connection with the lotus. She has lotus in her 
hands, wears a garland of lotuses and all her limbs are comparable to a lotus. Dr Ananda 
Coomaraswamy has divided Lakshmi idols into three categories - lotus-seated (Padmasthita), 
lotus-holding (Padmagraha) and lotus-residing (Padmavasa). According to Vishnu Purana, at the 
time of her emergence, Lakshmi was seated on a lotus and also held the flower in her hand. 

There are numerous iconographical, sculptural and numismatic evidences and references that 
depict Lakshmi and Sarasvati in relationship with the lotus. In the Sunga period sculptures, she is 
shown as seated or standing on a lotus. A miniature image of the Kushana period shows her 
holding a lotus and a Sunga coin shows her standing on a lotus with a flower in her hand. There 
is carved image of Sarasvati seated on a lotus on the Bharhut column. 
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Lotus in Buddhist tradition 

Buddhism abounds with interesting references to the lotus. According to Buddhist beliefs, 
Buddha had the sign of a lotus on his feet and at birth, wherever he placed his foot, lotuses 
bloomed. Most Buddha images show him seated on a lotus in bloom. The lotus symbolizes his 
other worldliness, his great compassion for creatures of the world, his immortality and 
enlightenment besides his impeccable purity of mind and body. 



Buddhas seated on a lotus in bloom or on a lotus-seat have been found in chaityas, viharas, 
stupas and caves in many countries. Not only Buddhas but Bodhisattvas too are lotus seated and 
holding a lotus. A Bodhisattva is one who has the capacity and potential and the qualities needed 
to become a Buddha. One such example is the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. He is the most 
worshipful and revered Bodhisattva and very popular in China, Japan, Korea and other Eastern 
countries. He holds a lotus with a long stem in his left hand and is generally seated on a lotus in 
full bloom. The lotus is also associated with various other Buddhist gods and goddesses like 
Tara, Paramita and Kwan Yin. Besides religion, the lotus plays a significant role in Buddhist 
philosophy too. 
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Buddhist mandalas (yantras) depict different Buddhas and Bodhisattvas inside a lotus or on its 
petals. The most revered Buddhist mantra is ’Om Mani Padme Hum’ - "Oh jewel within the lotus, 
we bow to you." The Buddhist Mahayana treatise is titled Sadharma Pundarika Sutra meaning, 
"the lotus, a key to the religion of truth. It is otherwise called Lotus Sutra. According to another 
sutra, the image of Universal knowledge rests on a white lotus which, is also the heart 
symbolizing self-bliss and ultimate bliss. A chant goes that when the white lotus descends on 
earth it changes everyone's life for the better. Buddhist ages, with reference to the cosmos, are 
also initiated by the appearance of a lotus. Again, it is this flower that augurs the birth of a 
Buddha. If there are no blossoms, no Buddha will appear. At the beginning of the current era, the 
Bhadrakalpa, there were 1000 blossoms signifying the birth of 1000 Buddhas. Four virtues are 
attributed to this flower - scent, purity, softness and loveliness. While these qualities can be seen 
in other flowers too, Chinese botanists at one time believed that the lotus flowered and bore fruit 
at the same time, thus symbolizing the ability to transcend the limitations of time. It was this 
belief that elevated it to a privileged status amongst flowers. Not only in this life but also in the 
after life, the lotus has a special place in Buddhist tradition. 

Lotus and after-life 

The Lotus sect of Chinese Buddhism believes that people are freed from the cycle of birth and 
death by going to a celestial sphere called the Western heaven. This paradise contains seven 
treasure ponds. The bed of these is covered with gold dust and the lotuses there are as big as 
carriage wheels. 
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Buddhist temple courtyards often depict the Sacred Lake of Lotuses. The significance of this 
can be gauged from the following related story: "Each soul has a lotus on this lake, which will 
open to receive them after death and where they will wait until the time of its opening. The 
flowers thrive or droop according to the piety of the individual on earth. For the devout, they 
open immediately when he dies, admitting the soul at once to the divine presence." In China, the 
envelopes given to the family at a funeral are impressed with the outline of a lotus. 

Religion and philosophy apart, the lotus reigns supreme in the day to day lives of the Buddhists 
of China. Pictures showing fat dancing babies holding lotus leaves or flowers are purchased in 
the hope that people will give birth to several boys in succession. Since lotus leaves protect the 
goldfish under them, the lotus also symbolizes continuous abundance. In Buddhist arithmetic, 
Padma denotes the highest figure. It is one followed by 19 ciphers. Incidentally, in Indian 
arithmetic, it is one followed by 15 ciphers. Knowing this background, one is not surprised when 
one spots the profusion of lotus motifs at Amaravati and other Buddhist sites! 
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Lotus in Jain tradition 



Sittannavasal-Columns with lotus motif 


The Jain Tirthankaras, Yaksas, Yaksinis, Yoginis, Vidyadevis are associated with the lotus in 
some form or the other. Jain beliefs give special importance to special dreams, which they term 
as Mangala Swapna. According to Jain texts, whenever a future Tirthankara is to take birth, the 
mother has an auspicious dream. The Kalpa Sutra extensively describes 14 dreams that 
Tirthankara Mahavira's mother saw. Out of them, four were connected with the lotus. They are - 
a pitcher filled with water and lotuses; a big lake full of lotuses and water creatures; a garland of 
different flowers and a vision of the four-armed goddess Sri. The latter was seen holding a lotus 
in her hand and surrounded by elephants performing abhisheka (ritual of pouring sacred water) to 
her. Jains consider a full-blown lotus as an auspicious symbol. As far as art and architecture are 
concerned, the lotus is extensively sculpted on stone. One such is a famous white marble statue 
of Jain Sarasvati from Pali that shows her standing on a lotus. 

It was not only in Hinduism, Buddhism or Jainism but also in other Indian religions like Sikhism 
and later on even in Islam and Christianity that the lotus came to occupy a significant place. The 
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Sikh gurus glorified the lotus as an embodiment of strength, chastity and power along with the 
ability to remain detached from swirls of impurities. The flower was therefore used as a motif at 
the dome of the Golden Temple - the holiest of the Sikh shrines at Amritsar. Many churches of 
Kerala sport the lotus motif. In Goa, four evangelists, on either side of Jesus, stand on full¬ 
blown lotuses on the pulpit in Bom Jesus Church. In Islamic architecture too, the lotus firmly 
claimed its place, as can be seen from the fact that the padmakosha or sheath of lotus petals is the 
most popular form in Mughal architecture. The famous Charminar of Hyderabad has numerous 
representations of the lotus. The Islamic monuments at Bijapur also show the same feature. But 
let us step across the borders of our country and enter into Egypt and hear the tales they have to 
tell with regard to this flower. 
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The Blue Lotus of Egypt 



Just as in India, in Egypt too the lotus is vested with several philosophical and esoteric meanings 
but with a significant difference. It is the blue lotus that has been famous here since days of yore. 
To the Ancient Egyptians, the blue lotus was the most perfect type of flower. The blue lotus 
(Nymphaea Cerulea) belongs to the Water-Lily family. However, it is distinctly different from 
the blue lily. The blue lotus is also kn own as Egyptian lotus, blue water lily and sacred lily of the 
Nile. Fossils of this plant, that belong to the Jurassic period i.e. about 160 million years ago have 
been discovered. Further evidences show the prolific growth of this plant before the Ice Age 

The blue lotus is a floating aquatic plant with colourful and aromatic flowers. The leaves are 
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waxy, leathery and dark green with a reddish-purple colour underneath. The genus includes both 
night bloomers and day bloomers. A rather bizarre characteristic of certain species of this plant is 
that they fold their petals and sink beneath the water's surface during the night and resurface the 
next day to bloom again. The plant has an uncanny ability to survive even after long droughts 


and even its seeds remain viable for many years. It is due to these characteristics that ancient 
cultures like Asia consider the lotus as a symbol of immortality. 



Rama in Vanavasa 


Nile delta 

The blue lotus is associated with various gods. Ra, the creator-god is believed to have first 
appeared as a beautiful child floating on a great blue lotus. The blue lotus thus symbolized the 
origin of life. Interestingly, the ancient Egyptians believed that the Nile valley area was the 
birthplace of human civilization and there is a remarkable similarity between the shape of the 

flower and the Nile and its tributaries. 
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Horns, the sun god is often depicted sitting on a lotus in the manner of Brahma. The lotus is also 
the flower of resurrection, used in funeral rites. The Book of the Dead contains spells for 
transforming oneself into a lotus and thus fulfilling the promise of resurrection. The lotus is 
depicted on tombs as can be seen from the spread of the flower on the tomb of Tutankhamen. 

Till date, the Egyptians design their chalices and wine glasses as the lotus. There are also 
drawings of people smelling the lotus flower. It was believed that its smell induced a state of 
utopia. In short, the blue Egyptian lotus was all pervasive in Egyptian art and culture. Recently 
scientists at the University of Manchester, England, delved into the properties of the blue lotus 


and came up with some startling facts. 


The Jain Tirthankaras, Yaksas, Yaksinis, Yoginis 

The blue lotus contains nuciferine, a hypnotic compound that relaxes muscle tissues. It is also 
considered effective in treating migraines, Alzheimer's, heart conditions, sexual disorders and so 
on. The ancient Egyptians have made tonics from the blue lotus as a cure for liver malfunctions. 



Seed Pod 
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In India, the medicinal properties of the lotus and its many parts have been extensively described 
in all ancient texts like the works of Charaka, Sushruta and others. Bhavaprakasa, a text says, 
"The lotus is cool and enhances complexion. It has a sweet juice, it is anti-phlegmatic, anti- 
bilious and it relieves dryness of throat, burning sensation, blood impurity, poisonous sores and 
itching. The white lotus is cool, sweet and anti-phlegmatic." Thus there are many ayurvedic 
drugs that are prepared from this flower. The lotus' medicinal properties are indisputable and its 
worth gets enhanced by the fact that it is a delectable food item too. 


Lotus eaters 

The lotus root can be used in the preparation of a number of dishes. The raw root can be roasted, 
cooked as a vegetable, fried as pakodas, pickled or even made into gruel. The roots are rich in 
protein, carbohydrates and potash. Lotus seeds can be dried, powdered and eaten. The seeds of 
the blue lotus can be powdered into flour and used for making bread. 
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Lotus with reference to yoga and ayurveda 

Talking about health, according to yoga, ayurveda and other ancient Indian lore that deal with 
the body, there are seven chakras or nerve centers in the human body. Each of them is 
symbolized by the lotus. Thus: 

Chakra- Symbol 

1. Muladhara or root chakra 

2. Lotus with four red petals 

3. Svadishtana or sacral chakra 

4. Lotus with six vermilion petals 

5. Manipura or solar plexus 

6. Lotus with ten blue petals 

7. Anahata or heart chakra 

8. Lotus with twelve petals 

9. Vishuddha or throat chakra 

10. Lotus with sixteen petals 

11. Ajna or third eye 

12. Lotus with two white petals 

13. Sahasrara or crown 

14. Lotus with 1000 petals representing the infinite 

Amongst the wide range of yoga poses, it is Padmasana or the lotus pose that is best known. In 
this, the legs are crossed in such a way that the feet are placed on the thighs, the hands rest on the 
knees and one sits with a straight spine. The benefits of the lotus pose have been documented as 
follows: It enables one to remain motionless for extended lengths of time 
Prevents restlessness and muscular tensions 

Provides an optimal condition for the free flow of cerebrospinal fluid that nurtures the nerve 
endings and the brain 

The Gheranda Samhita, a classical yoga text describes the lotus pose as the destroyer of all 
diseases. 
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Water lily, (family Nymphaeaceae), any of 58 species in 6 genera of freshwater plants native to 
the temperate and tropical parts of the world. Most species of water lilies have rounded, 
variously notched, waxy-coated leaves on long stalks that contain many air spaces and float in 
quiet freshwater habitats. The stalks arise from thick, fleshy, creeping underwater stems that are 
buried in the mud. The showy, fragrant, solitary flowers are borne at or above the water surface 
on long stalks that are attached to the underground stems. Each cuplike flower has a spiral 
arrangement of its numerous petals. 



Water lilies (Nymphaea)Horticultural Photography, Corvallis, Oregon 


The flowers of most species have many stamens (male reproductive structures). Some flowers 
open only in the morning or in the evening to attract insect pollinators. The fruit is usually 
nutlike or berry like. Some fruits ripen underwater until they rupture or decay, and the seeds then 
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float away or sink. Some water lilies also have submerged leaves. All members of the family are 
perennial except for the genus Euryaie, an annual or short-lived perennial found only in Asia. 

The genus Nymphaea makes up the water lilies proper, or water nymphs, with 46 species. The 
common North American white water lily, or pond lily, is Nymphaea odorata. The European 
white water lily is N. alba. Both species have reddish leaves when young and large fragrant 
flowers. The leaf blades of N. alba have a deep, narrow notch. Other species of Nymphaea have 
pink, yellow, red, or blue flowers; many kinds are of hybrid origin. The lotus of ancient Egyptian 
art was usually the blue lotus {N. caerulea). The Egyptian lotus, N lotus, has toothed leaves and 
long stalks that rise above the water’s surface to support white flowers that bloom at night and 
stay open until midday. 


The genus Nuphar, with about 10 species distributed throughout the Northern Hemisphere, 
includes the common yellow water lily, cow lily, or spatterdock (. Nuphar advena) of eastern 
North America. The yellow water lily has submerged leaves that are thin and translucent and 
leathery floating leaves. 



Leaf undersurface of Santa Cruz water lily ( Victoria cruziana 


The largest water lilies are those of the tropical South American genus Victoria, comprising two 
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species of giant water lilies. The leaf margins of both the Amazon, or royal, water lily ( V. 
amazonica, formerly V. regia) and the Santa Cruz water lily (V cruziana) have upturned edges, 
giving each thickly veined leaf the appearance of a large, shallow pan 60 to 180 cm (about 2 to 6 
feet) across and accounting for its common name, water platter. The fragrant flowers of Victoria 
have 50 or more petals and are 18 to 46 cm (about 7 to 18 inches) wide. They open white toward 
evening and shade to pink or reddish two days later before they wither, to be replaced by a large 
berrylike fruit. 

Water lilies provide food for fish and wildlife but sometimes cause drainage problems because of 
their rapid growth. Many varieties have been developed for ornamental use in garden pools and 
conservatories. Two aquatic families related to the water lilies are the water shields and the 
fanworts, making up the family Cabombaceae. Nymphaeaceae 
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CHAPTER IX 


Dravya, ( “substance”) a fundamental concept of Jainism 



Dravya, (Sanskrit: “substance”) a fundamental concept of Jainism, a religion of India that is the 
oldest Indian school of philosophy to separate matter and soul completely. The Jains recognize 
the existence of five astikayas (eternal categories of being) which together make up the dravya 
(substance) of existence. These five are dharma, adharma, akasha, pudgala, and jiva. Dharma is 
both a moral virtue and, in a meaning unique to Jainism, the medium that allows beings to move. 
Adharma, the medium of rest, enables beings to stop moving. Akasha, the space in which 
everything exists, is separated in two categories, world space ( lokakasha ) and non-world space 
(alokiakasha ), which is infinitely larger than world space but empty. These three categories are 
unique and inactive. Pudgala (“matter”) and jiva (“soul”) are active and infinite. Only pudgala is 
perceptible, and only jiva has consciousness. Added later by the Digambara sect, a sixth category 
of dravya, kala (time), is eternal but not universal, because it does not occur in the outennost 
layers of the world. Dravya (Hindi: c^cpi) means substance or entity. According to the Jain 
philosophy, the universe is made up of six eternal substances: sentient beings or souls (jiva). 
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non-sentient substance or matter {pudgala ), principle of motion ( dharma), the principle of rest 
(adharma ), space ( akasa ) and time (kala)\ 1 ^ 2] The latter five are united as the ajiva (the non¬ 
living). As per the Sanskrit etymology, dravya means substances or entity, but it may also mean 
real or fundamental categories. 


Jain philosophers distinguish a substance from a body, or thing, by declaring the former as a 
simple element or reality while the latter as a compound of one or more substances or atoms. 
They claim that there can be a partial or total destruction of a body or thing, but no dravya can 
ever be destroyed. 1 



The dravya in Jainism are fundamental entities, called 
astikaya (literally, 'collection that exists'). They are 
believed to be eternal, and the ontological building blocks 
that constitute and explain all existence, whether 
perceived or not. According to the Svetambara tradition 
of Jainism, there are five eternal substances in existence: 

Soul (jiva), Matter {pudgala ), Space ( akasha ), motion 
{Dharma) and rest {Adharma). To this list of five, the 
Digambara Jain tradition adds "Time" {kala) as the sixth 
eternal substance. In both traditions, the substance of space is conceptualized as "world space" 
{lokakasha) and "non-world space" {alokiakasha). Further, both soul and matter are considered 
as active ontological substances, while the rest are inactive.^ Another categorization found in 
Jain philosophy is jiva and ajiva, the latter being all dravya that is not jiva. 


Dravyas or Substances in Jain 
Philosophy 


Classification and importance in Jainism 


Out of the six dravyas, five except time have been described as astikayas, that is, extensions or 
conglomerates. Since like conglomerates, they have numerous space points, they are described as 
astikaya. There are innumerable space points in the sentient substance and in the media of 
motion and rest, and infinite ones in space; in matter they are threefold (i.e. numerable, 
innumerable and infinite). Time has only one; therefore it is not a conglomerate. Hence the 
corresponding conglomerates or extensions are called— jivastikaya (soul extension or 
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conglomerate), pudgalastikaya (matter conglomerate), dharmastikaya (motion conglomerate), 
adharmastikaya (rest conglomerate) and akastikaya (space conglomerates). Together they are 
called pancastikaya or the five astikayas. 


The Jain Flag 


Jin-Shaasan Flag has Five colours: 
White, Red, Orange, Green and Dark 
Blue (or Black). 

White represents Arihant 

Red represents Siddha 

Orange represents Acharya 

Green represents Upadhyay 

Dark Blue (Black) represents Sadhu. — 

In the centre of the flag is the Swastik. 

Swastik represents the four states of 

existence of life. 

Respect for Jain Flag is respect for 
Panch-Parmeshthi. Respect for Panch- 
Parmeshthi destroys the sorrow of the 
four states of existence and finally guides 
us to our sweet home of infinite bliss and 
pleasure. 




JIva (living entity) 


A special feature of Acharya Umasvami’s Tattvarthsutra is that it is the first Jaina scripture 
written in the Sanskrit language. The work is of great value for the beginner as well as for the 
learned. Its composition has great charm. Each Sutra is composed in least possible words and can 
easily be memorized. Many Jains recite these Sutras. 


Tattvarthsutra is invaluable for understanding life, and pursuit of happiness. The hardships and 
afflictions that we have to endure are of our own making. Our deeds, driven by passions, lead to 
sufferings and reproach in this world and in the next. Virtuous activity alone, which is the cause 
of merit (punya), leads to joyous feeling, auspicious life, charming and lustrous physique, and 
high status. Our ultimate goal is the attainment of the divine attributes, in fullness and perfection, 
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of our souls. We can reach our goal only through the three-fold path of right faith, right 
knowledge and right conduct. 2 

Jiva means "soul" in Jainism, and is also called jivatman. It is a core concept and the 
fundamental focus of the Jain theology. The soul is believed to be eternal, and a substance that 
undergoes constant modifications, in every life, after every rebirth of a living being. Jiva consists 
of pure consciousness in the Jain thought, has innate "free will" that causes it to act but is 
believed to be intangible and formless. It is the soul that experiences existence and gains 
knowledge, not mind nor body both believed to a heap of matter. Jain philosophy further 
believes that the soul is the mechanism of rebirth and karma accumulation. It is the same size in 
all living beings, such as a human being, a tiny insect and a large elephant. Jiva is everywhere, 
filling and infused in every minuscule part of the entire Ioka (realm of existence), according to 
Jainism. The soul has the potential to reach omniscience and eternal bliss, and end the cycles of 
rebirth and associated suffering, which is the goal of Jain spirituality. 



According to Jain philosophy, this universe consists of infinite jivas or souls that are uncreated 
and always existing. There are two main categories of souls: un-liberated mundane embodied 
souls that are still subject to transmigration and rebirths in this samsara due to karmic bondage 
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and the liberated souls that are free from birth and death. All souls are intrinsically pure but are 
found in bondage with kanna since beginning-less time. A soul has to make efforts to eradicate 
the karmas attain its true and pure form. 

10th-century Jain monk Nemichandra describes the soul in Dravyasamgraha : 

The sentient substance (soul) is characterized by the function of understanding, is incorporeal, 
performs actions (doer), is co-extensive with its own body. It is the enjoyer (of its actions), 
located in the world of rebirth (samsara) (or) emancipated (moksa) (and) has the intrinsic 

movement upwards. 

— Dravyasamgraha (2) 

The qualities of the soul are chetana (consciousness) and upyoga (knowledge and perception). 
Though the soul experiences both birth and death, it is neither really destroyed nor created. 
Decay and origin refer respectively to the disappearing of one state and appearing of another 
state and these are merely the modes of the soul. Thus Jiva with its attributes and modes, 
roaming in samsara (universe), may lose its particular fonn and assume a new one. Again this 
form may be lost and the original acquired. 

Jivas are believed to be of two types: stationary and mobile. Illustration of the former are plants, 
while moving jivas include examples such as human beings, animals, gods, hell beings and 
insects. Jivas are further classified in Jain philosophy by an assigned number of senses which 
range from one to five sensory organs. Inert world such as air, fire or clod of dirt, considered 
non-sensate in contemporary science, are asserted in historic texts of Jainism to be living and 
with sensory powers. 

Ajiva (five non-living entities) 

The jiva is believed to rely on other dravya to function. The Jain philosophy completely 
separates body (matter) from the soul (consciousness). Souls reside in bodies and 
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Sculpture depicting the Jainism's message: "Ahinsa Parmo Dharm" (non-violence is the highest 
virtue or religion). 


journey endlessly through samsara (that is, realms of existence through cycles of rebirths and 
redeaths. Ajiva consists of everything other than jivaS 22 ^ Life processes such as breath means of 
knowledge such as language, all emotional and biological experiences such as pleasure and pain 
are all believed in Jainism to be made of pudgala (matter). These interact with tattva or reality to 
create, bind, destroy or unbind karma particles to the soul. According to Dundas, Dharma as a 
metaphysical substance in Jain philosophy may be understood as "that which carries" instead of 
the literal sense of ordinary physical motion. Thus, dharma includes all verbal and mental 
activity that contributes to karma and purification of the soul. 


Pudgala (Matter) 


Matter is classified as solid, liquid, gaseous, energy, fine Karmic materials and extra-fine matter 
i.e. ultimate particles. Paramanu or ultimate particle (atoms or sub-atomic particles) is the basic 
building block of all matter. It possesses at all times four qualities, namely, a color ( varna ), a 
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taste (rasa), a smell ( gandha ), and a certain kind of palpability (sparsha, touch). One of the 
qualities of the paramanu and pudgala is that of pennanence and indestructibility. It combines 
and changes its modes but its basic qualities remain the same) 26 - 1 It cannot be created nor 
destroyed and the total amount of matter in the universe remains the same. 

Dharmastikaay 

Dharmastikaay means the principles of Motion that pervade the entire universe. Dharmastikaay 
and Adharmastikaay are by themselves not motion or rest but mediate motion and rest in other 
bodies. Without Dharmastikaay motion is not possible. The medium of motion helps matter and 
the sentient that are prone to motion to move, like water (helps) fish. However, it does not set in 
motion those that do not move. 

Adharmastikaay 

Without adharmastikaay, rest and stability is not possible in the universe. The principle of rest 
helps matter and the sentient that are liable to stay without moving, like the shade helps 
travellers. It does not stabilize those that move. According to Champat Rai Jain: 

The necessity of Adhannastikaay as the accompanying cause of rest, that is, of cessation of 
motion will be clearly perceived by any one who will put to himself the question, how jlvas and 
bodies of matter support themselves when coming to rest from a state of motion. Obviously 
gravitation will not do, for that is concerned with the determination of the direction which a 

moving body may take. 

Akasa (space ) 

Space is a substance that accommodates the living souls, the matter, the principle of motion, the 
principle of rest and time. It is all-pervading, infinite and made of infinite space-points.i 30 i 

Kala (time) 

Kala is a real entity according to Jainism and is said to be the cause of continuity and succession. 
Champat Rai Jain in his book " The Key of Knowledge wrote: 
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...As a substance which assists other things in performing their ‘temporal’ gyrations, Time can be 
conceived only in the form of whirling posts. That these whirling posts, as we have called the 
units of Time, cannot, in any manner, be conceived as parts of the substances that revolve around 
them, is obvious from the fact that they are necessary for the continuance of all other substances, 
including souls and atoms of matter which are simple ultimate units, and cannot be imagined as 
carrying a pin each to revolve upon. Time must, therefore, be considered as a separate substance 
which assists other substances and things in their movements of continuity. 3 

— Champat Rai Jain 

Jaina philosophers call the substance of Time as Niscay Time to distinguish it from vyavhara 
(practical) Time which is a measure of duration- hours, days and the like. 

Attributes of Dravya 

These substances have some common attributes or gunas such as: 

• Astitva (existence): indestructibility; permanence; the capacity by which a substance 
cannot be destroyed. 

• Vastutva (functionality): capacity by which a substance has function. 

• Dravyatva (changeability): capacity by which it is always changing in modifications. 

• Prameyatva (knowability): capacity by which it is known by someone, or of being the 
subject-matter of knowledge. 

• Agurulaghutva (individuality): capacity by which one attribute or substance does not 
become another and the substance does not lose the attributes whose grouping forms the 
substance itself. 

• Pradeshatva (spatiality): capacity of having some kind of location in space. 

There are some specific attributes that distinguish the dravyas from each other: 

• Chetanatva (consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are common attributes of the 
class of substances soul or jiva. 

• Achetanatva (non-consciousness) and murtatva (materiality) are attributes of matter. 

• Achetanah’a (non-consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are common to Motion, 
Rest, Time and Space. 
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• 10th century Jain Acarya, Nemicandra Siddhanta Cakravartin is regarded as the author of 
Dravyasamgraha. He was the teacher of Camundaraya—the general of the Western 
Ganga Dynasty of Karnataka. Nemicandra was a prolific author and a specialist in 
summarizing and giving lucidly the essence of teachings in various fields; samgrahas 
(compendium) and saras (essence) were his specialty. He also wrote Trilokasara 
(essence of cosmology), Labdhisara (essence of attainments), Ksapanasara (essence on 
destruction of karmas), and Gommatasara (essence of Gommata, a treatise on soul and 
Karma). Although not much is known about him from his own works, at the end of the 
Trilokasara and of the Gommatasara, he introduces himself as a pupil of Abhayanandi, 
Vlranandi, Indranandi and Kanakanandi. He is said to have inspired Camundaraya to 
build the famous Bahubali statue at Shravanabelagola. Vahuvali Charitra (a Jain work 
based on collection of traditions) notes that Nemicandra belonged to the monastic order 
of Desiya gana. After establishing the statue of Bahubali, Camundaraya offered villages 
yielding a revenue of 96,000 gold coins to Nemicandra for daily worship of and festivals 
for Gommatesvara (Lord Bahubali). 


English translation by Nalini Balbir 

Dravyasamgraha has played an important role in Jain education and is often memorized because 
of its comprehensiveness and brevity. 01 The composition of Dravyasamgraha is influenced from 
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the earlier Jain works such as Umasvati's Tattvarthasutra and Kundakunda's Pahcastikayasara 
because these works are based on the same topics as the Dravyasamgraha. 


According to Nalini Balbir, the Dravyasamgraha is largely a work of definitions of concepts 
with mnemonic perspective. In its 58 verses, the author makes skillful use of dry a metre P^ 
Nemicandra's presentation is often articulated around the opposition between the conventional 
and the absolute points of view ( vyavahara and niscaya-naya), or around the contrast between 
the material and the spiritual angles ( dravya and bhava). Sarat Chandra Ghoshal, the translator of 
Dravyasamgraha, divides the entire text in three convenient parts—the first part deals with six 
dravyas (verses 1-27), the second with seven tattvas (verses 28-39) and the third part describes 
the way to attain liberation (verses 40-57). 


The six dravyas 


In tine opening verse, along with the usual mangalacharana (eulogy), it is mentioned that dravya 
consists of jiva and ajiva. In the second verse Jiva is defined. The sentient substance (soul) is 
characterized by the function of understanding, is incorporeal, perfonns actions (doer), is co¬ 
extensive with its own body. It is the enjoyer (of its actions), located in the world of rebirth 
(samsara) (or) emancipated (moksa) (and) has the intrinsic movement upwards. 

— Dravyasamgraha—2 

The various characteristics of Jiva mentioned in the definition are taken up one by one in verses 
3-14. Dravyasamgraha classifies the embodied souls on the basis of the number of senses 
possessed by it: from one to five senses J 6 i After this detailed description of Jivas the author 
proceeds to describe Ajivas— Pudgala, Dharma, adharma, Akasa and Kala, each of which is 
defined in verses 16-22. Among these, as per verse 23, the Jiva, pudgala, dharma, adharma, and 
akasa are called astikayas, the extensibles or conglomerates. 


Tattvas 
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The second part deals with the seven tattvas (fundamental principles or verities): jlva (soul), 
ajlva (non soul), asrava (karmic inflow), bandha (bondage of karmas), samvara (stoppage of 
karmas), nirjara (shedding of karmas) and moksa (emancipation or liberation). Together with 
punya (merit or beneficial karma) and papa (demerit or harmful karma) they form nine 
padartha. Some call all nine as navatattava or nine tattvas. 

Moksa 


The third part of Dravyasamgraha begins with verse 39 describing the means to attain liberation 
from conventional and real point of views. The three jewels of Jainism also kn own as 
Ratnatraya —Samyak darsana (rational perception), samyak jnana (rational knowledge) and 
samyak caritra (rational conduct)—which are essential in achieving liberation—are defined and 
the importance of dhyana (meditation) is emphasized. On meditation, Nemicandra says 

Do not be deluded, do not be attached, do not feel aversion for things which are 
(respectively) dear or not dear (to you), if you desire a steady mind for the attainment of 
extraordinary meditation. 

— Dravyasamgraha—48 

Do not act, do not talk, do not think at all, so that the soul is steady and is content in the self. 
This indeed is supreme meditation. 

— Dravyasamgraha (56) 

Obeisance to Panca-Paramesthi (five supreme beings) 

Panca-Paramesthi : Verses 49 to 54 of the Dravyasamgraha, succinctly characterizes the five 
Supreme Beings {Panca-Paramesthi) and their characteristics. 

Having destroyed the four inimical varieties of karmas (ghatiya karmas), possessed of infinite 
faith, happiness, knowledge and power, and housed in most auspicious body (paramaudarika 
sarlra), that pure soul of the World Teacher (Arhat) should be meditated on. 

— Dravyasamgraha (50) 
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The IAST| "Panca-Paramesthi" (Sanskrit for "fivefold superiority") in Jainism are a five-fold 
hierarchy of religious authorities worthy of veneration: 

#Arihanta: the 24 Tirthankaras or Jinas, the legendary founding figures of Jainism in the present 
Kaalchakra (time-cycle) 

#Ashiri: the Siddhas or "perfected" saints 
#Acharya: "teachers" 

#Upadhyaya: "preceptors" 

#Munis: monks 

The five initials, viz. "A+A+A+U+M" are taken as forming the Aum syllable. 

The five supreme beings are: 

1. Arihant: The awakened souls who have attained keval gyan are considered as Arihant. 
The 24 Tirthankaraas or Jinas, the legendary founding figures of Jainism in the present 
time cycle are Arihants. All Tirthankaras are Arihants but not all Arihants are 
ThirthankarsJ 1 2 3 4 5 ] 

2. Siddha (Ashiri): The souls which have been liberated from the birth and death cycle. 

3. Acarya 

4. Upadhyaya ("Preceptors") 

5. Muni or Jain monks 

The five initials, viz. A+A+A + U+M are taken as forming the Aum syllable. 


Dravyasamgraha, a major Jain text, succinctly characterizes the five Supreme Beings (Panca- 
Paramesthi) 

1. Definition of the World Teacher (Arhat) - verse 50 

2. Definition of the liberated souls (Siddha) - verses 51. 

3. Definition of the Chief Preceptor (Acarya) - verse 52. 

4. Definition of the Preceptor (Upadhyaya) - verse 53. 

5. Definition of the Ascetic (Sadhu) - verse 54. 
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Meditate on, recite or chant the sacred mantras, consisting of thirty-five, sixteen, six, five, four, 
two and one letter(s), pronouncing the virtues of the five supreme beings (Panca-Paramesthi). 
Besides, meditate on and chant other mantras as per the teachings of the Preceptor (guru). 

Arihant 

Having destroyed the four inimical varieties of karmas (ghatiya karmas), possessed of infinite 
faith, happiness, knowledge and power, and housed in most auspicious body (paramaudarika 
sarlra), that pure soul of the World Teacher (Arhat) should be meditated on. 

— Dravyasamgraha (50) 

Dravyasamgraha (Compendium of substances) is a 10th-century Jain text in Jain Sauraseni 
Prakrit by Acharya Nemicandra belonging to the Digambara Jain tradition. It is a composition of 
58 gathas (verses) giving an exposition of the six dravyas (substances) that characterize the Jain 
view of the world: sentient (jiva), non-sentient (pudgala), principle of motion (dharma), 
principle of rest (adharma), space (akasa) and time (kala. It is one of the most important Jain 
works and has gained widespread popularity. Dravyasamgraha has played an important role in 
Jain education and is often memorized because of its comprehensiveness as well as brevity. 

Dravya (Hindi: c^cjq) means substance or entity. According to the Jain philosophy, the universe 
is made up of six eternal substances: sentient beings or souls (jiva ), non-sentient substance or 
matter (pudgala ), principle of motion (dharma), the principle of rest (adharma), space (akasa) 
and time (kala). The latter five are united as the ajiva (the non-living). As per the Sanskrit 
etymology, dravya means substances or entity, but it may also mean real or fundamental 
categories. Jain philosophers distinguish a substance from a body, or thing, by declaring the 
former as a simple element or reality while the latter as a compound of one or more substances or 
atoms. They claim that there can be a partial or total destruction of a body or thing, but no dravya 
can ever be destroyed. 

Classification and importance in Jainism 

The dravya in Jainism are fundamental entities, called astikaya (literally, 'collection that exists'). 
They are believed to be eternal, and the ontological building blocks that constitute and explain all 
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existence, whether perceived or not. According to the Svetambara tradition of Jainism, there are 
five eternal substances in existence: Soul (jiva ), Matter (pudgala ), Space ( akasha ), motion 
(Dharma) and rest ( Adharma . To this list of five, the Digambara Jain tradition adds "Time" 
(.kala ) as the sixth eternal substance. In both traditions, the substance of space is conceptualized 
as "world space" ( lokakasha ) and "non-world space" ( alokiakasha ). Further, both soul and matter 
are considered as active ontological substances, while the rest are inactive. Another 


Tattvas (7 fundamentals of the Jain Philosophy) 


Jiva (soul) 


Moksha (liberation) 


Ajiva (non-soul) 


Nirjara (gradual 
disassociation of karmas) 


Asrava (influx of karmas) 


Samvara (stoppage of 
karmas) 


Bandha (bondage) 


Chart showing the classification of dravya and astikaya 


categorization found in Jain philosophy is jiva and ajiva, the latter being all dravya that is not 
jiva. 

Out of the six dravyas, five except time have been described as astikayas, that is, extensions or 
conglomerates. Since like conglomerates, they have numerous space points, they are described as 
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astikaya. There are innumerable space points in the sentient substance and in the media of 
motion and rest, and infinite ones in space; in matter they are threefold (i.e. numerable, 
innumerable and infinite). Time has only one; therefore it is not a conglomerate.PI Hence the 
corresponding conglomerates or extensions are called— -jivastikaya (soul extension or 
conglomerate), pudgalastikaya (matter conglomerate), dharmastikaya (motion conglomerate), 
adharmastikaya (rest conglomerate) and akastikaya (space conglomerates). Together they are 
called pancastikaya or the five astikayas. 


JIva (living entity) 

Jiva means "soul" in Jainism, and is also called jivatman. It is a core concept and the 
fundamental focus of the Jain theology. The soul is believed to be eternal, and a substance that 
undergoes constant modifications, in every life, after every rebirth of a living being. Jiva consists 
of pure consciousness in the Jain thought, has innate "free will" that causes it to act but is 
believed to be intangible and formless. It is the soul that experiences existence and gains 
knowledge, not mind nor body both believed to a heap of matter. Jain philosophy further 
believes that the soul is the mechanism of rebirth and karma accumulation. It is the same size in 
all living beings, such as a human being, a tiny insect and a large elephant. Jiva is everywhere, 
filling and infused in every minuscule part of the entire loka (realm of existence), according to 
Jainism. [14 1 The soul has the potential to reach omniscience and eternal bliss, and end the cycles 
of rebirth and associated suffering, which is the goal of Jain spirituality. 

According to Jain philosophy, this universe consists of infinite jivas or souls that are uncreated 
and always existing. There are two main categories of souls: un-liberated mundane embodied 
souls that are still subject to transmigration and rebirths in this samsara due to kannic bondage 
and the liberated souls that are free from birth and death. All souls are intrinsically pure but are 
found in bondage with kanna since beginning-less time. A soul has to make efforts to eradicate 
the karmas attain its true and pure form. 

10th-century Jain monk Nemichandra describes the soul in Dravyasamgraha : 
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The sentient substance (soul) is characterized by the function of understanding, is incorporeal, 
performs actions (doer), is co-extensive with its own body. It is the enjoyer (of its actions), 
located in the world of rebirth (samsara) (or) emancipated (moksa) (and) has the intrinsic 
movement upwards. 

— Dravyasamgraha (2) 

The qualities of the soul are chetana (consciousness) and upyoga (knowledge and perception). 
Though the soul experiences both birth and death, it is neither really destroyed nor created. 
Decay and origin refer respectively to the disappearing of one state and appearing of another 
state and these are merely the modes of the soul. Thus Jiva with its attributes and modes, 
roaming in samsara (universe), may lose its particular fonn and assume a new one. Again this 
form may be lost and the original acquired. 

Jivas are believed to be of two types: stationary and mobile. Illustration of the former are plants, 
while moving jivas include examples such as human beings, animals, gods, hell beings and 
insects) 19 ] Jivas are further classified in Jain philosophy by an assigned number of senses which 
range from one to five sensory organs. Inert world such as air, fire or clod of dirt, considered 
non-sensate in contemporary science, are asserted in historic texts of Jainism to be living and 
with sensory powers. 

Ajiva (five non-living entities) 

The jiva is believed to rely on other dravya to function. The Jain philosophy completely 
separates body (matter) from the soul (consciousness). Souls reside in bodies and journey 
endlessly through samsara (that is, realms of existence through cycles of rebirths and 
redeaths)) 21 ] Ajiva consists of everything other than jiva. Life processes such as breath means of 
knowledge such as language, all emotional and biological experiences such as pleasure and pain 
are all believed in Jainism to be made of pudgala (matter). These interact with tattva or reality to 
create, bind, destroy or unbind karma particles to the soul. According to Dundas, Dharma as a 
metaphysical substance in Jain philosophy may be understood as "that which carries" instead of 
the literal sense of ordinary physical motion. Thus, dharma includes all verbal and mental 
activity that contributes to karma and purification of the soul. 
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Pudgala (Matter) 


Matter is classified as solid, liquid, gaseous, energy, fine Karmic materials and extra-fine matter 
i.e. ultimate particles. Paramanu or ultimate particle (atoms or sub-atomic particles) is the basic 
building block of all matter. It possesses at all times four qualities, namely, a color (varna), a 
taste (rasa), a smell ( gandha ), and a certain kind of palpability ( sparsha , touch). One of the 
qualities of the paramanu and pudgala is that of pennanence and indestructibility. It combines 
and changes its modes but its basic qualities remain the same. It cannot be created nor destroyed 
and the total amount of matter in the universe remains the same. 

Dharmastikaay 

Dharmastikaay means the principles of Motion that pervade the entire universe. Dharmastikaay 
and Adharmastikaay are by themselves not motion or rest but mediate motion and rest in other 
bodies. Without Dharmastikaay motion is not possible. The medium of motion helps matter and 
the sentient that are prone to motion to move, like water (helps) fish. However, it does not set in 
motion those that do not move. 

Adharmastikaay 

Without adharmastikaay, rest and stability is not possible in the universe. The principle of rest 
helps matter and the sentient that are liable to stay without moving, like the shade helps 
travellers. It does not stabilize those that move. According to Champat Rai Jain: 

The necessity of Adharmastikaay as the accompanying cause of rest, that is, of cessation of 
motion will be clearly perceived by any one who will put to himself the question, how jivas and 
bodies of matter support themselves when coming to rest from a state of motion. Obviously 
gravitation will not do, for that is concerned with the determination of the direction which a 

moving body may take. 


Akasa (space) 

Space is a substance that accommodates the living souls, the matter, the principle of motion, the 
principle of rest and time. It is all-pervading, infinite and made of infinite space-points. 
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Continuity and succession due to Kala (time) 


Kala is a real entity according to Jainism and is said to be the cause of continuity and succession. 
Champat Rai Jain in his book "The Key of Knowledge wrote: 


...As a substance which assists other things in performing their ‘temporal’ gyrations, Time can be 
conceived only in the form of whirling posts. That these whirling posts, as we have called the 
units of Time, cannot, in any manner, be conceived as parts of the substances that revolve around 
them, is obvious from the fact that they are necessary for the continuance of all other substances, 
including souls and atoms of matter which are simple ultimate units, and cannot be imagined as 
carrying a pin each to revolve upon. Time must, therefore, be considered as a separate substance 
which assists other substances and things in their movements of continuity. 

— Champat Rai Jain 

Jaina philosophers call the substance of Time as Niscay Time to distinguish it from vyavhara 
(practical) Time which is a measure of duration- hours, days and the like. 


Attributes of Dravya 


These substances have some common attributes or gunas such as: 

• AstiKa (existence): indestructibility; permanence; the capacity by which a substance 
cannot be destroyed. 

• Vastutva (functionality): capacity by which a substance has function. 

• DravyaKa (changeability): capacity by which it is always changing in modifications. 

• Prameyatva (knowability): capacity by which it is known by someone, or of being the 
subject-matter of knowledge. 

• Agurulaghutva (individuality): capacity by which one attribute or substance does not 
become another and the substance does not lose the attributes whose grouping forms the 
substance itself. 

• Pradeshatva (spatiality): capacity of having some kind of location in space. 

There are some specific attributes that distinguish the dravyas from each other: l 3 d 

• Chetanatva (consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are common attributes of the 
class of substances soul or jiva. 

• Achetanatva (non-consciousness) and murtatva (materiality) are attributes of matter. 

• Achetanatva (non-consciousness) and amurtavta (immateriality) are common to Motion, 
Rest, Time and Space. 
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Tattva 


Jain philosophy explains that seven tath’a (truths or fundamental principles) constitute reality.91 
These are: 

1. jlva- the soul which is characterized by consciousness 

2. ajlva- the non-soul 

3. asrava (influx)- inflow of auspicious and evil karmic matter into the soul. 

4. bandha (bondage)- mutual intermingling of the soul and karmas. 

5. samvara (stoppage)- obstruction of the inflow of karmic matter into the soul. 

6. nirjara (gradual dissociation)- separation or falling-off of part of karmic matter from the 
soul. 

7. moksha (liberation)- complete annihilation of all karmic matter (bound with any 
particular soul). 

The knowledge of these reals is said to be essential for the liberation of the soul. 

However , as per one sect of Jain i.e. Shwetamber(Sthanakwasi) , there are total nine tattva- 
(truths or fundamental principles ). 

Seven tattva are same as above but 2 more tattva are there namely :- 

8. Punya (alms-deed) - Which purifies our soul and provide happiness to others . 

9. Paap (sinful acts) - which impurifies our soul. 

Overview 

The first two are the two ontological categories of the soul jlva and the non-soul ajlva, namely 
the axiom that they exist. The third truth is that through the interaction, called yoga, between the 
two substances, soul and non-soul, karmic matter flows into the soul (asrava), clings to it, 
becomes converted into karma and the fourth truth acts as a factor of bondage (bandha), 
restricting the manifestation of the consciousness intrinsic to it. The fifth truth states that a 
stoppage (samvara) of new karma is possible through asceticism through practice of right 
conduct, faith and knowledge. An intensification of asceticism burns up the existing karma - this 
sixth truth is expressed by the word nirjara. The final truth is that when the soul is freed from the 
influence of karma, it reaches the goal of Jaina teaching, which is liberation or moksa. In some 
texts punya or spiritual merit and papa or spiritual demerit are counted among the fundamental 
reals. But in major Jain texts like Tattvarthasutra the number of tattvas is seven because both 
punya and papa are included in asrava or bandha. According to the Jain text, Sarvarthasiddhi, 
translates S.A. Jain: 
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It is not necessary to include these (merit and demerit), as these are implied in influx and 
bondage. If it were so, the mention of influx etc. is unnecessary, as these are included in the soul 
and the non-soul. No, it is not unnecessary. Here liberation is the main theme of the work. So 
that must be mentioned. And that (liberation) is preceded by the cycle of births and deaths. Influx 
and bondage are the main causes of transmigration. Stoppage and gradual dissociation are the 
chief causes of liberation. Hence these are mentioned severally in order to indicate the chief 
causes and effects. It is well-known that the particulars implied in the general are mentioned 

separately according to needs. 


JIva 


Jainism believes that the souls (jlva) exist as a reality, having a separate existence from the body 
that houses it. Jlva is characterised by chetana (consciousness) and upayoga (knowledge and 
perception). Though the soul experiences both birth and death, it is neither really destroyed nor 
created. Decay and origin refer respectively to the disappearing of one state of soul and 
appearance of another state, these being merely the modes of the soul. 



Depiction of the concept of soul (in transmigration) in Jainism. Golden color represents nokarma 
- the quasi-kannic matter, Cyan color depicts dravya karma- the subtle karmic matter, orange 
represents the bhav karma- the psycho-physical karmic matter and White depicts sudhatma, the 
pure consciousness. 

AjTva 

Ajlva are the five non-living substances that make up the universe along with the jlva. They are: 
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• Pudgala (Matter) -Matter is classified as solid, liquid, gaseous, energy, fine Karmic 
materials and extra-fine matter or ultimate particles.fi Paramanu or ultimate particles are 
considered the basic building block of all matter. One of the qualities of the Paramanu 
and Pudgala is that of permanence and indestructibility. It combines and changes its 
modes but its basic qualities remain the same. According to Jainism, it cannot be created 
nor destroyed. 

• Dharma-tattva (Medium of Motion) and Adharma-tattva (Medium of rest) - They are 
also known as Dharmdstikdya and Adharmastikaya. They are unique to Jain thought 
depicting the principles of motion and rest. They are said to pervade the entire universe. 
Dharma-tattva and adharma-tattva are by themselves not motion or rest but mediate 
motion and rest in other bodies. Without dharmdstikdya motion is not possible and 
without adharmastikaya rest is not possible in the universe. 

• Akasa (Space) - Space is a substance that accommodates souls, matter, the principle of 
motion, the principle of rest, and time. It is all-pervading, infinite and made of infinite 
space-points. 

• Kala (Time) - Time is a real entity according to Jainism and all activities, changes or 
modifications can be achieved only through time. In Jainism, the time is likened to a 
wheel with twelve spokes divided into descending and ascending halves with six stages, 
each of immense duration estimated at billions of sagaropama or ocean years. ^ 
According to Jains, sorrow increases at each progressive descending stage and happiness 
and bliss increase in each progressive ascending stage. 


Asrava 

Asrava (influx of karma ) refers to the influence of body and mind causing the soul to generate 
karma. It occurs when the karmic particles are attracted to the soul on account of vibrations 
created by activities of mind, speech and body. 

The asrava, that is, the influx of karmic occurs when the karmic particles are attracted to the soul 
on account of vibrations created by activities of mind, speech and body. Tattvarthasutra, 6:1-2 
states. "The activities of body, speech and mind is called yoga. This three-fold action results in 
asrava or influx of karma." The karmic inflow on account of yoga driven by passions and 
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emotions cause a long term inflow of karma prolonging the cycle of reincarnations. On the other 
hand, the karmic inflows on account of actions that are not driven by passions and emotions have 
only a transient, short-lived karmic effect. 

Bandha 

The karmas have effect only when they are bound to the consciousness. This binding of the 
karma to the consciousness is called bandha. However, the yoga or the activities alone do not 
produce bondage. Out of the many causes of bondage, passion is considered as the main cause of 
bondage. The karmas are literally bound on account of the stickiness of the soul due to existence 
of various passions or mental dispositions. 

Samvara 

Samvara is stoppage of karma. The first step to emancipation or the realization of the self is to 
see that all channels through which karma has been flowing into the soul have been stopped, so 
that no additional karma can accumulate. This is referred to as the stoppage of the inflow of 
karma {samvara). There are two kinds of samvara : that which is concerned with mental life 
(. bhava-samvara ), and that which refers to the removal of karmic particles {dravya- samvara). 
This stoppage is possible by self-control and freedom from attachment. The practice of vows, 
carefulness, self-control, observance of ten kinds of dharma, meditation, and the removal of the 
various obstacles, such as hunger, thirst, and passion stops the inflow of karma and protect the 
soul from the impurities of fresh karma. 

Nirjara 

Nirjara is the shedding or destruction of karmas that has already accumulated. Nirjara is of two 
types: the psychic aspect of the removal of karma {bhdva-nirjara) and destruction of the particles 
of karma {dravya-nirjara). Karma may exhaust itself in its natural course when its fruits are 
completely exhausted. In this, no effort is required. The remaining kanna has to be removed by 
means of penance (avipaka-nirjard). The soul is like a mirror which looks dim when the dust of 
karma is deposited on its surface. When karma is removed by destruction, the soul shines in its 
pure and transcendent form. It then attains the goal of moksa. 
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Moksha 


Moksha means liberation, salvation or emancipation of soul. As per Jainism, Moksha is the 
attainment of an altogether different state of the soul, completely free from the karmic bondage, 
free from samsara (the cycle of birth and death). It means the removal of all the impurities of 
karmic matter and the body, characterized by the inherent qualities of the soul such as knowledge 
and bliss free from pain and suffering. Right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct (together) 
constitute the path to liberation. A liberated soul is said to have attained its true and pristine 
nature of infinite bliss, infinite knowledge and infinite perception. In Jainism, it is the highest 
and the noblest objective that a soul should strive to achieve. It fact, it is the only objective that a 
person should have; other objectives are contrary to the true nature of soul. That is why, Jainism 
is also kn own as moksamarga or the “path to liberation”. 
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BOOK II 
Jain Designs 
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CHAPTER IX 


Quintessential Architectural Characteristics of the 
Ch a itralayas- Ja in “Temples” 

"Cite lepyadicayanasya bhavah karma va 
Caityam; tacca sajnasadhvatva devatii 
bimbe prasiddham tavahe tadasrayabhutam ya 
devatizya/J. grham tadapyupacaracCaityamucyate." 

Image of a deity, is an abode of the image 
Commentary of-Santicandra on JambudvTpaprajnapti sutra I, p.9. 



The Jain community is one of the most ancient communities of Indian civilization going back 5000 years. 
They can be traced not only to the Vedic period but also to Indus valley civilizations; where there is 
mention of the worship of the first Tirthankar- Rishabhdeva. 1 

Moreover, unlike other minority communities of India, they are Indian in every sense of the term- their 
mythology,history,languages, temples are all located herein. Mahavir, being a contemporary of Gautama 
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Buddha has found mention in both Hindu and buddhist socio-cultural context. Hence both Buddhist and 
Hindu influences colour the temple architecture of the Jain edifices. 

Murtipujaka or 'image-worshipping,' is found in both Shvetambaras and Digambaras, so we have 
Shvetambara Murtipujakas and Digambara Murtipujakas. Murtipujakas are also known as Deravasis. 
They are centred on temples with puja, worship, of Jina-images, other deities, yakshas and yakshis, and 
other celestial figures in the Jain pantheon. There are large numbers of Jain temples throughout India and 
more recently overseas. The holy mountain of Satrunjaya Bhavnagar district, Gujarat, India has nearly 
one thousand temples and shrines. Some Jain temples are extraordinarily elaborate and beautiful and 
through their symbolism express the doctrines of Jainism. 2 

The external and visible elements of religious buildings signify the faith of the particular community, 
where people have congregated for worship and exhibited their reverence and generate contact towards 
the divine. A tour of famous Jain temples in India would reveal the visual philosophy in architecture of 
temples and idols of Jain sects. In Jain doctrine prabhavana is an important social tendency to do good to 
others by building temples, setting up Jina-images, going on pilgrimages, and making donations to 
hospitals and animal sanctuaries. This way one can 'illuminate' the Jain religion to the world. 


Although Jain temples frequently share the architectural and artistic elements found in temples of other 
religions, they are distinctively Jain. Their religious buildings are specifically adapted to Jain spiritual 
ideas and ritual practices. There are three striking features of Jain religious buildings: 

1) There is usually more than one shrine in a temple. 

2) Most are surrounded by additional buildings that form part of the religious building. 

3) Lastly, temples are frequently clustered together to produce temple complexes or ‘temple-cities’. 

A Jain temple may be referred to by many different names. Terms for ‘temple’ used in early Jainism were 
sometimes unclear because activities such as teaching, worshipping and residing did not have special 
areas and often happened in the same place. As buildings and rooms in Jain temples became dedicated to 
certain purposes over time, so the terminology became more precise. The term used in the present day 
varies according to the region of India and the local language. 

There are several distinct architectural types of Jain temple in India. These range from cave 
temples, stupas, pavilions built to shelter holy footprints and statues through mandapa-line temples, 
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‘four-faced’ temples - caturmukha temples - and havell temples to hall temples, domestic house 
temples and small shrines found inside private homes. The most common type is that of the mandapa-line 
temple, which has one or more shrines and halls. Also typical of a Jain religious context are mythological 
and cosmological temples, which reflect unique cosmological traditions. More rarely found temples are 
the towering klrtti-stambha mandirs. 

Proximity of Jain Temple Architecture to Hindu temples: Jain temple architecture is generally close 
to Hindu temple architecture, and in ancient times Buddhist architecture. Normally the same builders 
and carvers worked for all religions, and regional and period styles are generally similar. For over 1,000 
years the basic layout of a Hindu or most Jain temples has consisted of a small garbhagriha or sanctuary 
for the main murti or cult images, over which the high superstructure rises, then one or more 
larger mandapa halls. Form and Function in Jain Architecture. 

Four sided form: Jain temple architecture developed the four sided form, as opposed to Hindu 
temples, which tend to be linear in direction because of the metaphysical doctrines of Jainism. The 
concept of relativity in particular, or in other words, that there is no ‘one truth’. This means that for a 
temple, an architectural promenade that showed only one face of the tirthankara was against the 
concept of Jainism, this means that a number of overlapping ‘ways’ to reach the image were developed. 
This multiplicity of viewpoints, this duplicity of temple forms and facades was well reflected in later 
examples as well, as at the Hatheesingh temple at Ahmedabad, and the Shitalanatha temple at Calcutta. 

Mathematics and architecture share the search for order and beauty and the former plays a key role in 
achievements of the latter.This is so with all complex temple projects regardless of the religion-Hinduism 
or Jainism. The application of geometry is the principle guiding both grandeur and structural stability as 
seen in the Pyramids of Egypt, The Parthenon, The Colosseum and the TajMahal. 4 

TEMPLES OF JAIN RELIGION: The Jains called their temples"Caitya", or Chaityalaya from a 
root cita or ci meaning "heaped-up", is a Sanskrit term for a mound or pedestal or "funeral pile". The 
oldest temple has to be Ashtapada at or near Mount Kailash, but since it is inaccessible to humans, 
alternate is either the Palitana Tirth situated on the Shatrunjay Hill or the Sammed Shikharji on the 
Parasnath Hill.Among other pilgrim sites are Sankeshwar, Nakoda, Ranakpur and Gimar Hill.Most Jain 
pilgrim sites are located in Gujarat and Rajasthan. 
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The Chaitya is a sacred construction of some sort, and has acquired different more specific meanings in 
different regions, including "caityavrksa" for a sacred tree. There is a difference between the Buddhist 
and Jain connotation. In Buddhism Chaityas appear at the same sites like the vihara, a strongly contrasting 
type of building with a low-ceilinged rectangular central hall, with small cells opening, off it, often on all 
sides. These often have a shrine set back at the centre of the back wall, containing a stupa in early 
examples, or a Buddha statue later. The vihara was the key building in Buddhist monastic complexes, 
used to live, study and pray in. Typical large sites contain several viharas for every chaitya 

According to K.L. Chanchreek,^ in early Jain literature, caitya meant ayatanas or temples where monks 

stayed. It also meant where the Jain idol was placed in a temple, but broadly it was a symbolism for any 
temple. In some texts, these are referred to as arhat-caitya or jina-caitya, meaning shrines for an Arhat or 
Jina. Major ancient Jaina archaeological sites such as the Kankali Tila near Mathura show Caitya-tree, 
Caitya-stupa, Caitya arches with Mahendra-dvajas and meditating Tirthankaras. 2 The word caitya appears 
in the Vedic literature of Hinduism. In early Buddhist and Hindu literature, a caitya is any 'piled up 
monument' or 'sacred tree' under which to meet or meditate. 


Different Caityas are referred to, in the Jaina sutras. They reveal that at different places in the outskirts of 
a village, town or a city there were Caityas. It was believed that there is a God in a Caitya and that he has 
to be worshipped with proper offerings. It is said that Mahavlra would, not stay in the Yajniya Cityas, 
Yajna-Shalas. He stayed in Caityas, which were certainly non-vedic in character and were visited by a 
large number of people. 6 

SYNTHETIC CHARACTER OF JAIN ARCHITECTURE 

The temples of Digambara and Svetambara group of Jainas have similar styles of temples commonly and 
probably the Maru-Gurjara style of northwestern India .Though no one single type can be called upon- this 
one was popular.Many of the Jaina temples in northern and eastern India, as well as in central and 
southern India, house sculptural representations that are closely connected with certain clearly identified 
sites in the northwest of the country. Which means that there was some duplication (copy) in design. The 
other reason would be that most of its architectural elements including "shikhara" have been developed in 
Hindu architecture, and this temple in itself does not come up with anything unique.However, in the Jaina 
architecture, sculpture is not supposed to insist on its value in itself. Instead, all the engravings serve for 
the entire architectural spaces, without going beyond the frames of architectural elements. The unique 
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value attained by this Jaina temple resides in its "integration" and can be classified into these three kinds 
of architecture . 

1. "Sculptural Architecture." The essence of Indian architecture like medieval Hindu temples lies in 
sculpture revealing the whole building itself as a piece of sculptural with abundance of carvings in detail. 
It could also be called a "Massive Architecture." 

2. "Membranous Architecture," in opposition to the previous type emphasizes covering or enclosure of 
interior space rather than external sculpture like features. The examples could be buildings that do not 
have conspicuous facades, but once entering inside, there appear wonderful interior spaces. 

3. "Framework Architecture." Lacking both sculpturesque appearance and modernistic space concept, the 
attractiveness of this type of architecture exists in the undetermined space and a framework composition 
above. Their interior space and exterior space are continuous without clear distinction. 

Many Jain temples such as the Adinath integrate these 3 into 1 temple space. Thus they have both 
exquisite exteriors and interiors. As opposed to this, the Delwara temples at Mt. Abu do not have as 
attractive external appearance as their interior space, this temple also has the sculptural beauty at its 
exterior with the shikaras above the shrines. 

Moreover, even though the entire structure of Adinatha temple is made of stone, it is mainly a traberated 
construction where strong horizontal elements or lintels are held up by strong vertical elements or 
columns with large spaces between them. This is usually used to hold up a roof, creating a largely open 
space beneath, for whatever use the building is designed. The use of wider elements at the top of the post, 
called capitals, to help spread the load, is common to Jaina temple traditions. The structure is based on 
the framework of posts and beams, not on walls and arches. Consequently, the synthesis of these three 
kinds of architecture sublimated this temple to the level that no other Hindu buildings had achieved. 7 

THE MEANING OF JAIN TEMPLES: What enabled Jaina architecture to attain such integration? It 
was nothing else but the "Chaturmukha" (four faced) shrine form, which we have so far observed many 
times. If we compare in plan the central part of Adhinatha temple at Ranakpur to that of the Kharatara 
temple at Mt. Abu, which is the only temple that has a different form in the Delwara temples there, we 
will come to know that these two temple plans are quite similar. The central shrines of these temples are 
opened to four directions, and in front of each side, there is a "mandapa" (hall) covered by a domical 
ceiling. 

Incidentally, the basic form of a Hindu temple is [garbhagriha + mandapa]. Since the garbhagriha 
(sanctum) always has only one portal at its front side, it is quite unlikely that it has four mandapas at its 
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four sides. The garbhagriha at Hindu temples means the "house of God" and accordingly it should be 
locked securely as a human residence. Meals and oil lamps are served to a statue of God during daytime 
and the door is closed at night in order for God to sleep. 




Mahavira in the center of Samavasarana( from "Kalpa-Sutra" c. 1475-1500, Detroit Institute of Art ) at 
Left and Sadri,Pali,Rajasthan at right. When a Jina obtains perfect knowledg, the gods prepare his 
Samavasarana, which is open to the four directions and takes either round plan or square plan.Below 2 
pics 
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On the other hand, a Jaina temple is not a house of God, but a place where a Tirthankara" (Jina) gives 
teachings. It is called "Samavasarana," and the doctrine of Jina should be preached in all directions. In 
Jainism, Samavasarana or Samosharana "Refuge to All" is a term for the divine preaching hall of the 
Tirtha nk ara. The word samavasarana is derived from two words, sama meaning general and avasara 
meaning opportunity. A place where all have a common opportunity of acquiring the wisdom. The divine 
pavilion is built by heavenly beings (devas) after the tirthankara attain omniscience (Kevala Jnana). The 
theme of Samavasaranas has been popular in Jain art. 

What is characteristic about the form of Jaina images is that four statues of Tirthankaras are often 
combined back to back with each other, in either standing or sitting posture. It is called "Chaumukh" or 
" Chaturmukha" (four faced) image. If a temple is dedicated to this chaturmukha image, its garbhagriha is 
also opened to all four directions, thus provides mandapa, which represent a place of both worship and 
teaching, in front of each side. 

“Vastu-shastra” has been written in many places from ancient times. In western India, a treatise called 
“Vriksharnava Shastra ” describes the Chaturmukh, which is uniqe only to Jain architecture.This basic 
“Four faced open form’ in which the central shrines are opened to four directions, and in front of each 
side, there is a “mandapa” (hall which represent a place of both worship and teaching). “Chaumukh” or ” 
Chaturmukha” (four faced) image - four statues of Tirthankaras are often combined back to back with 
each other, in either standing or sitting posture. 

Although many Jaina temples followed the mainstream style of Hindu temples initially with 1 main deity 
in the inner sanctum garbhagriha + mandapa, from the medieval period onwards, the Jains gradually 
developed their original “Four faced open form” in the temple design. This is the original style of Jain 
temple construction found in a majority of temples with the following building elements: 

■ image-chamber - garbha-grha 

■ hall - mandapa 

■ porch. 

These elements vary in number and relative proportions in various temples,but all Jain temples are built 
on a platform. 

The Plinth: Referred to as jagatl or vedl ,it physically raises the temple above the surrounding land and 
creates a distinct sacred area. And raises the temples above the ground to create a higher, sacred area that 
is qualitatively different from the lower profane area surrounding it.. ( See next Chapter on Plinth ) 
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Worshippers take off their shoes before climbing up to the sacred temple area. This ascent, however short, 
is symbolically related to the idea of the difficulties - durlabha - in reaching sacred places. By extension 
it also suggests the long journey to the remote goal of enlightenment. On this pronounced plinth, the 
temple is protected and appears larger and more monumental. The platforms are often much wider than 
the actual temple structures and thus provide space for the ritual ambulation - pradaksina - of the 
building to take place on the sacred level. This spaciousness also allows further shrines, surrounding the 
temple building, to be at the same level. 

This feature became particularly evolved in the Jain temple architecture of north-western India during the 
medieval age. The reason could have been to help distribute the weight of the structure above such as the 
columns which in turn support the roof- all of it pressing down in the plinth; which then is the most 
important part and this was realized by the later Jain architects who moved from simple to structural 
complexity. 8 

Lines of subsidiary shrines were interconnected to create protective walls surrounding the outer edge of 
the terraces. This helped to physically protect the temple structures and shield them from outside view. 
Even rock-cut cave temples have platforms, at least at the front entrance. 

The terraces are frequently very high, up to three or four metres tall. In many cases the platforms are tall 
enough to allow separate apartments or lower image-chambers to be created inside. 
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The column-beam-corbel method of construction was the main structural principle governing the 
construction of every Hindu temples. The principles of equilibrium of forces in action by means of 
arch, vaults and other forms of functional engineering rules never really played a part in the 
evolution of Hindu temple. Its doesn't mean that architects of Hindu temples were ignorant about 
these techniques, rather it is their conformance to tradition and strict adherence to precedents, 
reflecting a certain firmness in their cultural attitude (Brown, 1942], There was no instance of use 
of vaults or domes in the Hindu temple architecture, but arched niches were created on the surface 
of the walls and they rarely carry loads from above. The Hindu architects remained attached to his 
own traditional techniques and accomplished his task of construction by carefully study of the laws 
of gravity, obtaining the strength by the mass supporting mass and stability by the solid resistance 
of the weights acting vertically, all pressure being tranismitted directly downwards. As a result the 
use of mortar was pointless because there being almost no inclined pressure to distribute between 
the courses of masonary. Therefore, the Hindu temple architecture masonary developed as dry 
masonary system (Brown, 1942). 9 

Syadvada, in Jaina metaphysics, holds that all judgments are conditional, holding good only in certain 
conditions, circumstances, or senses, expressed by the word sydt (Sanskrit: “may be”). The ways of 
looking at a thing (called naya) are infinite in number. This Syadvada or relativism of Jaina logic was 
also perhaps a driving force to develop chaturmukha-type of Jaina temples.. Never assuming one absolute 
‘God’, the attitude of regarding even the twenty-four saviors of Tirthankaras (Jinas) as existence that can 
be seen from multilateral viewpoints made it possible to create chaturmukha images in which 4 statues are 
placed back to back with each other, and to develop an architectural style of chaturmukha shrine.Some 
famous examples of this type of architecture are -Chaturmukha Basadi of Karkala, Ranakpur temple, Mt 
Abu Jain temple etc. This is contrary to many other religions and Jain Dharm avoids dogmatism and 
eliminates self-righteous statements like “This is the very truth” because as per Syadavada- everything 
has many aspects, and each religion, doctrine, and statement has a certain sense of truth 


From its early origins to the tenth century, the Hindu temple embodied a progressive elaboration of a 
simple formal schema based on a cuboidal sanctum and a solid form of distinctive curvature. The 
architectural form of the Jain temples also copied or based on the Hindu plan of the temple was the 
subject of wide experimentation, based on canonical sacred texts, within the regional schools of temple 
building in the Indian subcontinent. Practice of this knowledge in the constructive geometry of temple 
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superstructures, with attention focused on the canonical rules for deriving the planar profile of a temple 
using a mandala (proportional grid) and the curvature of the sikhara (superstructure) using a rekha sutra 
(curve measure) was present in absence of modem surveying tools helped in erecting these huge 
edifices. 10 


The creation of temple-cities in the form outlined here is unique to the Jain faith.Jain temple-cities are 
groupings of temple compounds, which contain large numbers of individual and interconnected temples 
and smaller shrines. They are walled and entered through gateways. Temple-cities are not cities in the 
conventional sense. They do not contain streets, houses or shops. They are dedicated to the veneration of 
Jain values and the glory of the enlightened Jinas. Most temple-cities are located on hills and have 
developed out of clusters of temples and walled compounds, which have been expanded over time. 
Donors give money to help build shrines and temples, which eventually form sizeable groups of temple 
compounds. There are numerous examples of temple-cities throughout India. The best known include: 
Mount Gimar Mount Satrunjaya Mount Sameta Sikhara Mount Sona-giri Shravana Belgola Mudabidri. 

Imitations of well-known templecities have also been built at smaller sites. Representations of temple- 
cities in Jain art and at other important Jain sites throughout India, and abroad, indicate the great 
importance of these holy sites for the Jain community. 


By definition A temple-city is a term for a large number of temples built very closely together. Jain 
temple compounds tend to contain a multitude of major temple buildings and minor shrine structures. 


There is a clear tendency in Jain temple architecture towards creating numerous shrines. This leads to the 
construction of temple buildings with many shrines and storeys, which are often surrounded by further 
free-standing and interconnected shrines. These collections of religious buildings frequently combine 
temples of different forms. The religious buildings are regularly grouped into compounds and surrounded 
by high protective walls - prakaras. The enclosing walls can consist of uninterrupted lines of small 
shrines - deva-kulikas - which form a solid wall on the outside. The walled complexes - tunks - are 
strongly fortified. They have massive gateway structures and can be securely locked. Location By 
building several such walled compounds in one place. 11 
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Different scholars have concluded that, Jain Architecture grew parallel with contemporary 
Architecture style of India. All the religion and culture have its distinctfeature and style. Therefore, there 
is unique style of Architecture with the Jain Architecture also. 12 


Polygons: Let us take the example of the visual complexity in the temple forms of Pallava Architecture 
where polygons are used and such complexity is mainly created by repetition of architectural elements in 
the Vimana. In the south indian temple architecture (Dravidian Style) the super structure of the vimana or 
its several storeys are set with small temple shapes, Similar to the original shape. The smaller shapes are 
aligned in a definite pattern at each horizontal level, the repetition of these shapes at each band forming a 
kind of garland at each level. The repetition of identical shapes either in the vertical or in the horizontal or 
vertically as well as horizontally, is another frequently used procedure to add visual complexity to the 
temple form. The article mainly focuses on self similar iteration, repetition, fractalization and how it is 
applied to various examples starting from monolithic shrines. Shore temple at Mamallapuram to 
Kailashanathar and Vaikunda Permual temple in Kanchipuram. The use of recursive procedures involving 
self similar iteration and fractalization in the construction of vimana of pallava temple architecture give 
rise to a very distinct architectural style. 13 The visual complexity and beauty of the vimana lies behind the 
proportions of the arrangement of replicas of sala and kuta. The repetition in the vimana are not 
arbitrarily,but follow some rules and proportions. The repetition of sala and kuta in different rules of 
iteration create different fractal figures there by create visual complexity in the vimanas of pallava temple 
architecture. 14 The architecture of Hindu temples is distinguished by certain formal features,A jaggedness 
of all surface and edges. Due to splitting of forms into subforms. The exteriors have forms of 
deities(Statutes-3D carved figuresjhumans,animals,mythicals,foliage decorative elements of all kind 
densely packed on the outside to create a distinctive visual texture on the temple surface. 


When arranged in horizontal layers- one after and under the other- in elevation they form a distinctive 
element. Finally repetitive motifs in different scales in the temple forms- repeated in decreasing sizes 
within an overall 3D motif. Fractals and forms in self similarity. To achieve greater visual complexity in 
order to express the idea of multiplying and growth,many different techniques of fractalization are 
foumd.particularly in columns.A square section can be split into8-16-32 sided polygons in successive 
sections along the column length with a production rule of P(n)~>P(2n) P is a regular polygon of n 
number of sides amongst other fractalisations too numerous to mention but easily visible to our eyes as 
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we glance upon these accient structures that highlight a discovery of fractal Algebra and geometry that 
took place lOOOsof years later to their creation. 15 

Mathematical ideas have formed new semiotic spaces, where those without a mathematical background 
can only "feel" the effects and many of their consequences in real life space. The truth of a theorem, 
equations, and many mathematical relations are basically correct, depending on what is meant by 
theorems, equations, and conceptual relations of mathematics itself. Mathematics that we know today tells 
the long road of human thought from ancient simple concepts and abstractions, which have relations and 
connectedness with each other with concepts. 

This then leads us to the intriguing question when looking at the splendor of the diverse ethnographies in 
the cultural landscape of the archipelago. The splendor of Borobudur Temple which is known as one of 
the largest and most complex Buddhist sites on our planet, has extraordinary architecture, from its 
construction structure, to the ornamentation and decoration carved there. And we are also increasingly 
intrigued, when we also understand that at the time of the great temple was built, we do not use 
mathematical thinking as architects or civil engineering engineers today build a mega-structure similar to 
Borobudur. 

Similar mathematical ratios used elsewhere in ancient times: 16 

4:6:9 Ratio: A survey conducted in 1977 in the Buddhist temple at Borobudur,Java revealed frequent 
findings of a ratio of 4:6:9 around the monument. The architect had used the formula to lay out the 
precise dimensions of the fractal and self-similar geometry in Borobudur's design. This ratio is also found 
in the designs of Pawon and Mendut, nearby Buddhist temples .There is an interesting geometric fact 
shown in Borobudur, These are as related to the mythology, about the parts of the temple, including the 
legs, body, and head of a human being representing the celestial body of the Buddha.. 
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Fig. taken from the book of Shri Trivedi showing the repeatativeness and consequent formation offractals 


Algorithmic process: When the shapes and patterns used to create art, starts to acquire meaning 
contextually, it transcends into 'symbolism', art, is seen to have symbolic meanings and a positive 
contributing to art thus contributing to the overall understanding of the structure and ambience. 

These shapes evolving into patterns is an algorithmic process where the patterns fractal in nature. Thus 
making a logical connection between patterns and their meanings, that is, fractals and symbolism. In this 
type of religious architecture, the shapes have a set of meanings, their combinations have certain 
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meanings, and the patterns evolved from them have, either a higher metaphorical meaning or a totally 

1 7 

new interpretation. Thus 'symbolism' and 'fractals' are linked. 




In his PhD thesis on Critical Analysis of Jain Architecture in Bihar Region and its Influence on Regional 
Architecture, Ravish Kumar describes in considerable details in over 300 pages the detailed planning of 
temple construction but referring to Hindu temple construction techniques. 18 

Geometry:The Indian temple architecture inoculates high level of geometric Proportions. Different types 
of proportions can be analyzed from the plan and the elevation of the temple complex in 1505 AD, the 
main shrine was built and the prakara around it such that the center of the Garbha Griha (Sanctum 
Sanctorum) falls at the center of a square 
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The Shrine dedicated to garuda (stone chariot) is at the center of a rectangular portion adjacent to the 
square mandala. The garuda fall at the central axis of the garbha griha, the northern gopuram also along 
the central axis of the garbha griha to the other side and the southern gopuram is along the axis of the 
center of the rectangular enclosure. With garbha griha as the center, the 9 square mandala inscribed as 
shown in Figure 8, the Amman shrine and the mantapa (100 pillared hall) fall outside the mandala. The 
2.4mx2.4m grid is taken from inside the temple complex, when it is extended outside the temple complex, 
we see that the other mantapas and structures fall with same grid. 19 


Urushringas are subsidiary tower springing from the sides of the main shikhara tower and is smaller and 
narrower than the shikhara, and "engaged" or connected to it where they meet, except right at the top. It 
strengthens the feeling of height given by the temple, and may give some structural support by acting like 
a buttress, as well as adding to the visual symbolism of the temple as a sacred mountain.They often reflect 
the complex shape of the sanctuary structure at ground level, following the ratha projections up into the 
shikhara. The style of shikhara with urushringas is known as sekhari. Many of the temples in the famous 
Khajuraho Group of Monuments have sekhari towers, though others do not. On the Kandariya Mahadeva 
Temple there are 84 urushringas around the shikhara. The urushringa echoes the form of the main 
Sikhara, and often has its own amalaka and kalasha at the top, as in the Kandariya Mahadeva Temple. 



The Khajuraho group of temples belong to Vaishnavism school of Hinduism, Saivism school of Hinduism 
and Jainism - nearly a third each. Archaeological studies suggest all three types of temples were under 
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construction at about the same time in the late 10th century, and in use simultaneously. Will Durant states 
that this aspect of Khajuraho temples illustrates the tolerance and respect for different religious 
viewpoints in the Hindu and Jain traditions. 20 


Chaturmukha : The mainstream of the style of Jaina temples was [garbhagriha + mandapa], which 
Jainas had modeled after Hindu temples. From the medieval period, they gradually developed their 
original "Four faced open form" in the temple design.. Hindu temples, on the other hand, could not extend 
their composition in four directions. And this they compensated by increasing the number of shrines when 
they wanted to enlarge its scale. Bhubaneshwar and the Jagannatha temple in Puri they have added two 
large mandapas in front of the basic edifice of [garbhagriha + mandapa], and placed them in a line. An 
example is the Jain temple Chaturmukh Basadi where Chaturmukha stands for four faces. As we were 
nearing, the basadi was visible from a distance and the view was magnificent as on left side there is 
basadi and on right side one could notice the statute of Bahubali on the top of the hill. King Immadi 
Bhairava (Bhairava II) constructed the Basadi on top of a small rocky hill in 1586 AD. The Basadi has 
four identical entrances from the four quarters leading to the Garbagriha or sanctorium and hence is 
popularly known as Chaturmukha Basadi. It is also referred to as Tribhuvana Tilaka Jina Chaityalaya and 
Ratnaraya Dhama in some inscriptions. The Basadi is built in the form of a square mandapa with a 
doorway and pillared portico on each of its four sides and a pillared verandah. It has life size statues of 
three Tirthankaras on each side and small images of 24 Tirthankara. It took 30 years to construct this 
temple. In all, there are 108 pillars in the temple complex. Each pillar is an exhibition of the architectural 
skills of the masons of that time and carries a piece of history in itself. One needs to spend time to co nn ect 
the dots from pillar to pillar. 
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Left: The Lingaraja Temple in Bhubaneshwar 
Right: The Pancha-Yatana-type Temple atSinnar 
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Quincunx or Panch Yatana: In architecture, a quincuncialplan, also defined as a "cross-in-square", is 
the plan of an edifice composed of nine bays. The central and the four angular ones are covered 
with domes or groin vaults so that the pattern of these domes forms a quincunx; the other four bays are 
surmounted by barrel vaults. In Khmer architecture, the towers of a temple, such as Angkor Wat, are 
sometimes arranged in a quincunx to represent the five peaks of Mount Meru. The Jaina architects 
devised this system to build four small shrines at four opposite angles of vimana (main shrine). This 
complex is called "Pancha-yatana" or Five-shrined-type. 


The Adhinatha temple at Ranakpur is also a kind of Pancha-yatana-type. In this case, the shrines at four 
opposite angles take a form of "two-faced-shrine". Furthermore, on both the north and south ends, there 
are four "side shrines," and eighty-six small shrines surround its periphery, and thus completing the entire 
temple, quincunx in mathematics is a geometric pattern consisting of five points arranged in a cross, 
with four of them forming a square or rectangle and a fifth at its center. It forms the arrangement of five 
units in the pattern corresponding to the five-spot on six-sided dice. 



Adinath(Left) Floor Plan and the Ranakpur Jain Temple aerial view in Sadri Rajasthan showing the 
quincunx. 
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The difference in the Jain and Hindu temples is that in Hindu temples, Pancha-yatana is quite similar to 
the one we see in the Mt. Abu Jain Temples where the "Ranga mandapa" (open-type hall) is in in front of 
"Mulaprasada" (central shrine) and connects it with surrounding cloisters giving the temple a continuous 
interior space. Similarly in t Ranakpur, each mandapa, which is covered by a domical ceiling, ties every 
part of the temple together into a continuous interior space with circularity, including several courtyards. 
This temple, so to speak, is a great integrity of all the elements of traditional Indian architecture, and 
brought it to an extremely high level completion. This composition was applied not only to Jain temples 
but also Buddhist and Hindu ones. 2 different scholars have concluded that, Jain Architecture grew 
parallel with contemporary Architecture style of India. All the religion and culture have its distinctfeature 
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and style. Therefore, there is unique style of Architecture with the Jain Architecture also. 

Space is a term used to describe dimensional aspects existing between other, significant 
phenomena.The semiotics of space is a descriptive process enquiring into the relevant significance of the 
relationships between objects and their spatial contexts. Since semiotics is the disciplined study of the life 
of signs that ‘stand for or represent’ something, space is generally overlooked as the background to other 
objects of attention. Mathematical ideas on the other hand have formed new semiotic spaces, where those 
without a mathematical background can only "feel" the effects and many of their consequences in real life 
space. The truth of a theorem, equations, and many mathematical relations are basically correct, 
depending on what is meant by theorems, equations, and conceptual relations of mathematics 
itself. Mathematics that we know today tells the long road of human thought from ancient simple 
concepts and abstractions, which have relations and connectedness with each other with concepts. This 
then leads us to the intriguing question when looking at the splendor of the diverse Jaina ethnographies in 
the cultural landscape of the archipelago.” An example is theMaru-Gurjara architecture is still popular 
with Jain architects in temples and jain patronage and is a style of north Indian temple architecture that 
originated in Gujarat and Rajasthan from the 11th to 13th centuries, under the Chaulukya dynasty (or 
SolarikI dynasty). It originates as a regional style in Hindu temple architecture. The dominant feature is 
the mathematical urushringa and subsidiary spirelets on it, and two smaller side-entrances with porches 
are common in larger temples, Lavishly decorated interiors,small low domes carved on the inside with a 
highly intricate rosette design. Another distinctive feature is "flying" arch-like elements between pillars, 
touching the horizontal beam above in the centre, and elaborately carved. These have no structural 
function, and are purely decorative. The style developed large pillared halls, many open at the sides, with 
Jain temples often having one closed and two pillared halls in sequence on the main axis leading to the 
shrine. 24 
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Temple with fractal designs 


The visual complexity in the temple forms of Pallava Architecture is mainly created by repetition of 
architectural elements in the Vimana. In the south indian temple architecture (Dravidian Style) the super 
structure of the vimana or its several storeys are set with small temple shapes, Similar to the original 
shape. The smaller shapes are aligned in a definite pattern at each horizontal level, the repetition of these 
shapes at each band forming a kind of garland at each level. The repetition of identical shapes either in the 
vertical or in the horizontal or vertically as well as horizontally, is another frequently used procedure to 
add visual complexity to the temple form.The article mainly focuses on self similar iteration, repetition, 
fractalization and how it is applied to various examples starting from monolithic shrines , Shore temple at 
Mamallapuram to Kailashanathar and Vaikunda Permual temple in Kanchipuram. The use of recursive 
procedures involving self similar iteration and fractalization in the construction of vimana of pallava 
temple architecture give rise to a very distinct architectural style. The visual complexity and beauty of the 
vimana lies behind the proportions of the arrangement of replicas of sala and kuta. The repetition in the 
vimana are not arbitrarily,but follow some rules and proportions. The repetition of sala and kuta in 
different rules of iteration create different fractal figures there by create visual complexity in the vimanas 
of pallava temple architecture. 25 
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Adinath Temple 
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Dilwara Jain Temple 



Due to the change in social, economic and political conditions, the Jain architecture developed with new 
concept and new features. 26 Jain temple ritual is elaborate and full of symbolism. Temples and images are 
eternal in the Jain tradition, being involved in Jain cosmography. Due to the widespread and widely 

accepted and ever growing doctrine of Jainism and its eternal image-cult ^ new temples will adorn the 

lands and scientific nuances will illuminate their construction and existence and impact other designs of 
modernity. Performance has long been recognized to be a meaningful component in the worship of 
the Jina. The more splendid and aesthetically pleasing one's expression of devotion, the more 
efficacious it is believed to be 1 28 
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Hyper fractisation discussed above and the other are the Hill temple cities also discussed above 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Jagatl or VedI (Plinth) in Jain Temple Architecture 


ABSTRACT 

This is a short paper on the importance of the plinth in Jain temples where the infrastructure supports the 
weight of many( sometimes 1000) pillars and the corresponding domes adorning them to prove that the 
plinth is the most important part though not visible or visually encompassing as the lofty Jain 

architectural structures it supports 


I bow to the Arihants, Siddhas, Acharyas, Upadhyayas, 
and I bow to all the Sages of the world. 

This five-fold salutation completely destroys all the sins. 

And, of all auspicious mantras, [it] is indeed the foremost auspicious on 

Namokara Mantra 



Introduction: In Architecture, the concept of a plinth is pretty basic: To create a base or platform, then 
put whatever one builds on top of it. You may not think there are too many ways to mess with that basic 
formula, and to a degree you're right. Still, when we talk about plinths, there are three main uses. To 
understand the Plinth we need to familiarize with the other concepts of Grid: 

The grid is a useful device for expressing design rules about the placement of elements in a layout. By 
expressing position rules for elements in relation to a grid, a designer can organize decisions in a layout 
design problem systematically. Grids and placement rules offer a discipline that can help a designer work 
effectively to lay out complex designs, and it can also facilitate group design work. The grid, one of the 
oldest architectural design tools, is a useful device for controlling the position of building elements. Grids 
have been and continue to be used in all manner of layout tasks from urban design to building 
construction. A grid can help a designer control the positions of built and space elements, making the 
layout task more systematic. By determining positions of different building elements in relation to a grid 
or to a set of grids, the designer can specify design rules that describe a typology of physical forms. 1 
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Predominant number of Hindu temples exhibit the perfect square grid principle. However, there are some 
exceptions. For example, the Teli ka Mandir in Gwalior, built in the 8th century CE is not a square but is a 
rectangle consisting of stacked squares. Further, the temple explores a number of structures and shrines in 
1:1, 1:2, 1:3, 2:5, 3:5 and 4:5 ratios. These ratios are exact, suggesting the architect intended to use these 
harmonic ratios, and the rectangle pattern was not a mistake, nor an arbitrary approximation. Other 
examples of non-square harmonic ratios are found at Naresar temple site of Madhya Pradesh and Nakti- 
Mata temple near Jaipur, Rajasthan. Michael Meister states that these exceptions mean the ancient 
Sanskrit manuals for temple building were guidelines, and Hinduism permitted its artisans flexibility in 
expression and aesthetic independence.T he Teli temple reflects in its proportions a careful expansion of 
the grid system known from square temples in Central India in the eighth century.” y. In fig. 4 I give a 
ground plan for the Teli temple. Several plain bhitta platforms support the base moldings (vedibandha) of 
the temple walls (figs. 6, zo). These consist of khura, kumbha, a broad antarapatta-setback (decorated 
with a vedika pattern of small pillarets with a broad cross-beam of foliage), and a kapotapalihood. The 
frieze of the wall (janghd) has doors on the central bhadra projections which lead to broad recesses which 
now lack their images. On the comers, smaller niches in the form of shrine models with entry doorways 
(fig. 20) also lack images. Percy Brown records the inner dimensions of the sanctum of this temple as 1 5 
x 30 ft. (a ratio of i: 2).16 This is not correct. The sanctum measures ca. 6 x 9 meters, the ratio being 2: 3. 
In fig. 5, 1 give a diagram of one quarter of the temple's ground plan showing the grid from which the 
architect has generated his plan. The sanctum is defined by 4 x 6 squares; the walls are two squares thick, 
measured from the comers. (Each square of this grid is ca. I .5 meters on a side.) Comer buttresses 
measure 2x2 squares at the khura-hoof of the wall's moldings (fig. 6). The central bhadra projection on 
each side projects a full square. The opening into the bhadra shrine is ca. two squares wide. 2 
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ABU, DILWARA 


Plan 1 



The Grid of the Jain Temple at Dilwara, Mount Abu 

1. The base for a pedestal. This type of plinth is not so much a matter of architecture as it is a matter of 
art (or at least the display of art). Most pedestals have a wide base that supports them and whatever 
they're holding; that's the plinth.Incidentally, the bottom part of a piece of furniture that actually touches 
the floor is sometimes called a plinth as well. That would make your chair a glorified pedestal, and you 
sitting in it a work of art. There's your ego boost for the day. 

2. The base for a column. All three Classical orders of columns (including Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian) are traditionally placed on top of plinths. However, there use is not limited to Classical or 
even Western architecture. Columns and similar support structures in Asia, Africa, and the Americas 
often contained a plinth or plinth-like base. 


3. The bases for much larger structures. In fact, many houses and other buildings are built on very 
large plinths that serve as the bottom-most structure supporting that edifice. Look around your city or 
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neighborhood: there's a good chance that some structures are resting on massive bases of stone, concrete, 
or other strong materials. 

Definition: When something's important, we tend to raise it off the ground. This is universal in human 
cultures; we try to visually separate the things we make from the earth itself. The Plinth allows us to do 
this. 

A plinth is a base or platform that's used to support something else above the ground. The plinth is one of 
the most underappreciated, and yet most important, elements of architecture found around the world and 
used throughout history. Ironically, the one thing we can't actually put on a pedestal (because it is one) is 
the thing that may most deserve it. 



Taranga Jain Temple,Kheralu,Gujrath showing Plinth and super structure 
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Although many Jaina temples followed the mainstream style of Hindu temples initially with 1 main deity 
in the inner sanctum garbhagriha + mandapa, from the medieval period onwards, the Jains gradually 
developed their original “Four faced open form” in the temple design. This is the original style of Jain 
temple construction and majority of Jain temples in India consists of these core building elements: 


PARTS OF A JAIN TEMPLE 

The majority of Jain temples in India consist of a few core building elements. Lets understand their 
function and symbolism. Starting from the outer to the inner - 

1. ASPRAKARA - HIGH BOUNDARY WALL 

Almost without exception, Jain temples are enclosed by free-standing detached compound walls, 
encircling the entire sacred temple area. 
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The symbolism is for the devotee entering to be leave his ordinary concerns of the householder life before 
entering the holy ground. 

2. JAGATI OR VEDl - PLATFORM 

Although may be varied in relative proportions and forms, all Jain temples are built on a platform or 
terrace that physically raises the temple above the surrounding land and creates a distinct sacred area.On 
this pronounced plinth, the temple is protected and appears larger and more monumental. The platforms 
are often much wider than the actual temple structures and thus provide space for the ritual ambulation - 
pradaksina - of the building to take place on the sacred level. This spaciousness also allows further 
shrines, surrounding the temple building, to be at the same level. 

The symbolism is related to the idea of the difficulties -durlabha - in reaching sacred places. By 
extension it also suggests the long journey to the remote goal of enlightenment. 

3. ARDHAMANDAPA - FRONT PORCH 

This is the front porch or the main entrance of the temple leading to shrines and mandapas. At the main 
gateway, a worshiper bends down and touches the threshold before crossing it. The gateway greets the 
worshiper with a host of sculpted secular figures on the outer walls; representing the worldly concerns of 
man. Usually the gateway to a temple will be a massive and magnificent construction. When we stand in 
front our feeling of insignificance helps to break our ego. 

The Symbolism is that this marks another transition from the outer world to the inner world of the temple. 
Porches are very small, simple halls that provide access to. 

4. MANDAPA - HALL 

This is the hall or halls in front of the garbhagriha, for the assembly of the devotees. The halls can have 
side walls and be closed or may simply have pillars, which leave the sides open. Temple halls create an 
approach to the shrine and house more religious statues and ritual equipment. Halls are used for rituals, 
the recitation of sacred texts, meditation and for larger gatherings that involve singing hymns etc. Here, 
often the worshiper will come across mythological themes, carved on the inner walls, to attune his attitude 
towards higher ideals. 

The symbolism here is that the devotee must prepare to leave even his concerns for the temple and fellow 
devottees and prepare to enter the inner sanctum. 

5. ANTARALA - INTERMEDIATE CHAMBER 

Some temples have this additional element. This small vestibule is a space between the main sanctuary 
and its hall, in which worshippers can stand and gaze at the idol or follow rituals conducted within the 
shrine. As the worshiper progresses towards the inner sanctum, the sculptural details and decorations 
become simpler. 

The symbolism is again to help the worshiper to put aside distractions and try focusing their attention on 
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the sanctum. 

6. PRADAKSHINA PATHA - CIRCUMAMBULATION PASSAGEWAY 

It consists of enclosed corridor carried around the outside of garbhagriha. The devotees walk around the 
deity in clockwise direction as a worship ritual and symbol of respect to the temple god or goddess. 

The symbolism here is that this represents an encircling of the universe itself. 

7. SHIKHARA - TOWER or SPIRE 

The upper part of the Garbh griha is called as the Sikhara; the pyramidal or tapering portion of the temple, 
Vastu Shastra says that the design of the Shikhara over the Garbhagrahamm attracts energies from the 
cosmos from the cosmos, much like an aerial or even like our nose attracts pranavayu (oxygen) from air. 
The symbolism here that it represents the axis of the world through Mount Meru. 

8. GAMBHARA - INNER SANCTUM 

The main part of Jain temple is called “Gambhara” (Garbha Graha) which is the nucleus and the 
innermost chamber of the temple where the image or idol of the main deity (mulnayak) is placed. 

This is the focal point of the building and beside a statue of a sacred figure it may house abstract religious 
element, such as the eight auspicious symbols, the siddhacakra, the cosmic person, yantras and sacred 
syllables or mantras. The shrine or garbha-griha (womb space) is usually devoid of any ornamentation to 
avoid distraction and lead the worshiper further to tranquility. 

The Symbolism here is in the name - garbha = womb, graha = home; representing the final journey of the 
soul to its real self. 

Ideology of Design: According to the Jaina ethics, a man’s life is asummation of countless individual 
lifespans bound up in the cycle of rebirth. One can from achieve enlightenment thorough pure deeds, 
thoughts and dedication. Thus, in this world the temple is the symbol of enlightenment: it is the place 
where we can be closer to our soul and through rituals and ceremonies men can discover the divine 
knowledge. 

The walk to the inner sanctum by the devotee indicates that he has to leave the grand external world 
outside and direct our minds inward, light up the lamp of knowledge there and by seeing the Jina we are 
to behold our Atma within the sanctum sanctorum of our hearts.Thus the ideology behind the designing of 
Jain temples is to link man with himself. It is a depiction of the macrocosm (the universe) as well as the 
microcosm (the inner space) and has developed over thousands of years; the elements may vary in 
number and relative proportions in various temples,but all Jain temples are built on a platform. 
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The Plinth: Referred to as jagatl or vedi ,it physically raises the temple above the surrounding land and 
creates a distinct sacred area. And raises the temples above the ground to create a higher, sacred area that 
is qualitatively different from the lower profane area surrounding it. 

The column-beam-corbel method of construction was the main structural principle governing the 
construction of every Hindu and later Jain temples. The principles of equilibrium of forces in action by 
means of arch, vaults and other forms of functional engineering rules never really played a part in the 
evolution of Hindu temple. Its doesn’t mean that architects of Hindu temples were ignorant about these 
techniques, rather it is their conformance to tradition and strict adherence to precedents, reflecting a 
certain firmness. 

Worshippers take off their shoes before climbing up to the sacred temple area. This ascent, however short, 
is symbolically related to the idea of the difficulties - durlabha - in reaching sacred places. By extension 
it also suggests the long journey to the remote goal of enlightenment. On this pronounced plinth, the 
temple is protected and appears larger and more monumental. The platforms are often much wider than 
the actual temple structures and thus provide space for the ritual ambulation - pradaksina - of the 
building to take place on the sacred level. This spaciousness also allows further shrines, surrounding the 
temple building, to be at the same level. 

This feature became particularly evolved in the Jain temple architecture of north-western India during the 
medieval age. The reason could have been to help distribute the weight of the structure above such as the 
columns which in turn support the roof- all of it pressing down in the plinth; which then is the most 
important part and this was realized by the later Jain architects who moved from simple to structural 
complexity. 4 

Lines of subsidiary shrines were interconnected to create protective walls surrounding the outer edge of 
the terraces. This helped to physically protect the temple structures and shield them from outside view. 
Even rock-cut cave temples have platforms, at least at the front entrance. 

The terraces are frequently very high, up to three or four metres tall. In many cases the platforms are tall 
enough to allow separate apartments or lower image-chambers to be created inside. 

Uses of Vedi 

The concept of a plinth is pretty basic: create a base or platform, then put whatever you're building on top 
of it. When we talk about plinths in Jain temples, there are three main uses. 
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1. The base for a pedestal. This type of plinth is not so much a matter of architecture as it is a matter of art 
(or at least the display of art). Most pedestals have a wide base that supports them and whatever they're 
holding; that's the plinth. 

Incidentally, the bottom part of a piece of furniture that actually touches the floor is sometimes called a 
plinth as well. That would make the chair a glorified pedestal, and the one sitting in it a work of art. 

2. The base for a column. All three Classical orders of columns (including Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian) 
are traditionally placed on top of plinths. However, there use is not limited to Classical or even Western 
architecture. Columns and similar support structures in Asia, Africa, and the Americas often contained a 
plinth or plinth-like base. 

3. The bases for much larger structures. In fact, many houses and other buildings are built on very large 
plinths that serve as the bottom-most structure supporting that edifice. 

Diagrammatic example of the Plinth showing the Osiyan Temple of Rajasthan(Below pictures) 



Osiyan Jain Temple,Jodhpur, Rajasthan.CEPT University,Temple-Overall Plans, Plan At Plinth Level, 
Plan Above Parapet, Harihara Temple - 3 
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Part of the plinth seen in this pic of the Osiyan temple. Above and Below 
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Temple structure showing the plinth positioning (Encyclopedia Britannica) 
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The Chaturmukha Jain Temple of Ranakpur as an example No 2: 

The plinth of this temple supports 1444 marble pillars, twenty-nine halls, 80 domes and 426 columns The 
most outstanding feature of this temple is its infinite number of pillars. This temple can be called a 
treasure house of pillars or a city of pillars. In whichever direction one might turn one's eyes meet pillars 
and pillars big, small, broad, narrow, ornate or plain. But the ingenious designer has arranged them in 
such a manner that none of them obstructs the view of the pilgrim wishing to have a Darshana' (glimpse) 
of God. From any comer of the temple one can easily view the Lord's image. These innumerable pillars 
have given rise to the popular belief that there are about 1444 pillars in the temple.In the North of this 
temple, there is a Rayan tree (Mimusos laxandra) and the foot prints of Bhagavan Rishabhadev on a slab 
of marble. They remind us of the life and preaching of Bhagavan Risabhadev and of Shatrunjaya, the 
foremost among the places of Jain pilgrimage. The architecture and stone carvings of the temple are based 
on the Ancient Mirpur Jain Temple at Mirpur in Rajasthan. The temple is a grand white marble structure 
spread over 48,000 square feet (4,500 m 2 ) 

On one hand the temple has been made artistic with it's two upper storeys, on the other the designer has 
shown foresight in constructing some nine cellars in which the sacred images could be safely preserved in 
the event or a crisis. It is believed that there are many Jain images in these cellars. These cellars must be 
an additional streng and support to the entire structure and must have sustained it against the onslaught of 
time and the elements The Jain temples of Mount Abu are famous for the carvings, but the Ranakpur 
temple also is second to none in its delicate carvings. What attracts one most is its complexity and vast 
expanse of its structure. There is a popular saying among the people: The canings of Abu and the 
architecture of Ranakpur are unique". The eroding sweep of time and nature and wanton and mindless 
destruction by foreign invaders did much damage to this holy shrine. For a long time it wore a deserted 
look as pilgrims didn't find it safe to go to this secluded place infested with wild animals and dacoits. 
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fa) 



(b) 


(c) 

Plinth of various temples a) Straight b) Conical c) Cascading 
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CHAPTER XII 

Literacy and Jainism 


Goddess Sarasvati, with my prayer, I offer water, sandalwood, rice, flowers, sweets, oil lamp, 
incense and fruits together, so my inner self is cleansed. 

O’ Goddess Sarasvati, meditation on your divine voice grants heavenly knowledge of salvation 
and wisdom. O’ Goddess, I pray in your name and bow before you. 


One of the oldest sculpture of Jain Saraswati at Ladnun,Rajasthan (dated in between-llth 
to 12th century AD) 

Many Jains particularly Shwetambara venerate Saraswati- the Goddess of knowledge. 
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The Jain community in India and elsewhere in the world is the most educated of all groups of 
people belonging to a religion. Almost 100% of the community is educated. To understand why, let 
us look at some snippets of knowledge that throw light upon why the Jains want to educate 
themselves. 

THE JAINA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE Consciousness is the inseparable essence of every soul, 
according to the Jainas. Omniscience is a Potentiality inherent in every soul. As it is, however, we 
find that ordinary souls are more or less ignorant, their knowledge is limited. The Jainas hold that 
this limitation is due to the obstacle created by different Karmas which obstruct in different 
degrees the natural consciousness of the soul and thus deprive it of its omniscience. The body, the 
senses and the mind are all constituted by Karmas and the souls power is limited by them. The 
Jainas admit the twofold classification of knowledge - immediate and mediate.. There are three 
kinds of really immediate knowledge - 

1] Avadhijana - When a person has partially destroyed and allayed the influences of Karmas, he 
acquires the power of knowing objects which have forms but are too distant or minute or obscure 
to be observed by the senses or manas. Such immediate knowledge by the unaided soul is, however, 
limited as its objects are limited and therefore, it is called avadhijana. 

2] Manah-parayaya - When a person has overcome harted, jealousy, etc., he can have direct access 
to the present and past thoughts of others. This knowledge is called manah-Parayaya (entering a 
mind], 

3] Kevalajana - When all Karmas that obstructed knowledge are completely removed from the 
soul, there arises in it absolute knowledge or omnia science. This is called Kevalajana. Only the 
liberated souls have such knowledge. There are two kinds of ordinary knowledge. These are called 
Mati and Sruta. Mati includes ordinary immediate knowledge (internal and external perception], 

memory recognition and inference. Sruta is knowledge obtained from authority. 1 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF JAINISM 1] The Jainas contends that a cognition can apprehend 
an object, only when it apprehends itself. Knowledge, like a lamp, illuminates itself as well as an 
external object. 2] Valid knowledge is of two kinds, immediate knowledge or perception and 
mediate or indirect knowledge. Education must lay stress on each of these two with due proportion. 
3] The result of valid knowledge is cessation of ignorance, avoidance of evil, selection of good, and 
indifference. It is partly distinct and partly non-distinct from valid knowledge. The person who has 
valid knowledge removes his ignorance, avoids evil, selects good, and becomes indifferent on 
account of knowledge of truth. Attainment of valid knowledge is the aim of education. 4] Inference 
is the another source of valid knowledge. There are two kinds of inference - inference for ourself 
and inference for others. In inference for ourself a person perceives the reason, remembers the 
inseparable connection between the reason and the inferable object determined by induction. It 
should be one of the processes of learning about self and others. 5] Testimony is the knowledge of 
objects, derived from the words of reliable persons. It is the verbal knowledge through which valid 
knowledge can be realized. Teachers' expertise is recognized and teachers are expected to be 
professionally up-dated. 6] Absolute judgments are possible in Ekanta or one-sided systems. But 
these are not possible in the Anekanta philosophy of the Jaina. All objects are multiform 
[Anikatana] according to it. From their many-sided nature, it follows that all judgments are relative. 
They are true under certain conditions. They are conditional or hypothetical. No judgments are 
absolutely true. This is Syadvada or the doctrine of relativity of Judgment. The Jainas develop their 
educational system through this cause-effect relationship. The relativistic approach in 
understanding an object / concept in learning, speaks for radical pedagogy of modern era; it is 
driven by free thinking and an object is viewed from multiple perspectives. 7] The soul is actually 
united with Karma and entangled in bondage. All knowledge, feeling and volition are produced 
from within by removing the veil of Karma. It speaks for efforts and action in learning. 8] According 
to Jaina Philosophy matter is knowable, enjoyable and corporeal. This is friendly to the discipline- 
oriented curriculum and advocates for empiricism, etc. 1 

Jain Philosophy of Education and its Aims: 

Jisne sikhaya jagat ko, pratyek kan swaadhin hain, 

Karta naa dharta koi hain, Anu Anu swayam mein leen hain. 

(No one can help you, no one can harm you, you alone can help yourself, you alone can harm yourself) 

Mahavir Jin Vandana - 
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Samyak Juana (Right Knowledge): 


Jain philosophy claims that a man is in the slavery kind of life as he is ignorant and unable to 
differentiate between pudgal i.e.,matter and atman i.e soul. Jain philosophy strongly claimed that 
an organism acquires the layers of pudgal according to his own action. These layers act as a 
hindrance in recognizing the difference between Jiva and Atm an. Pudgal does not refer to only 
the physical body but to the totality of all karmas and bad dispositions lying on the atman. 


Vices may take form of Kama, Krodha, Lobha, Moha and Ahamkar. These are the causes of 
bondage. It is through the knowledge of reality that we can get rid of these vices and can become 
pure and then we differentiate between the spiritual and material. So, the ultimate aim of 
education is to develop this Samayak Jnana. 

Samyak Charitra (Right Character): 

Samyak Jnana helps to distinguish between what is right and what is wrong, what is spiritual and 
what material is. But to implement this Samyak Jnana in practice we need to polish our 
personality in such a way that is able to the right no matter how painful it may seem. We need to 
develop a state of equanimity which is not disturbed by the distraction of this mundane world. 
This stable state of ego is called Samyak Charitra or right character. 

Samyak Darshan (Right Faith): 

For the attainment of right knowledge and right conduct, we need to first develop right faith. 
Right faith implies having right kind of faith in the knowledge and the teacher who helps in 
attainment of right knowledge and right conduct. It is also used to refer to development of good 
dispositions after gradually destroying the bad dispositions. When we develop right faith then we 
become receptive to right knowledge and perfonning right actions. 


For the development of right faith, an individual needs to attain a state of absolute 
disinterestedness or detachment from all kashyas (Kama, Krodha, Lobha, Moha and Ahamkar). 
These kashyas act as hindrance in development of right faith. Such an disinterested state from all 
kashyas is known as Nirjara. 
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Jain’s suggested Panchmuhavratas to aid the gaining aright knowledge, right conduct and right faith. 
These aA himsa (non-violence), Satya (truth), Asteya (non-stealing, Aparigraha (non hoarding) and 
Brahmacharya (abstinence). 


Then one who wants to attain right knowledge and right faith and right conduct an individual should also 
follow following ten dhammas or gunas: Ksama (forgiveness), Mardava (simplicity/ spontaneity), arjava 
(self-content), souch (purity), tapa (austerity), amamatva (detachment), tyaga (renunciation) and 
brahmacharya (celibacy). 


According to Jainism, the source of knowledge is not some goddess or demi-god but is blessed by the 
sarvagya-teachings spread in form of written and oral literature (by Nimitt point of view). A soul itself is 
true source of knowledge (by Upadan point of view). 

Now this knowledge is called by many names likes Jinwani, Saraswati, Bharti, shrut gyan-devi etc. But 
these all names mean exactly same teachings by sarvagya that is available in form of oral or written 
literature and also is a subject to feel yourself. 

In 1891, the Census of India recorded a literacy rate of only 1.4% amongst Jain women and of 53.4% 
amongst Jain men. 1 In 2001, the female literacy rate has risen to 90.6% and for the Jains altogether to 
94.1%. Statistically, the Jains are now the best educated community in India, apart from the Parsis. 2 
Amongst young Jains of the global Jain diaspora University degrees are already the rule and perceived to 
be a key ingredient of the life-course of a successful Jain. However, the combined impact of the 
increasing educational sophistication and of the growing materialism amongst the Jains on traditional Jain 
culture is widely felt and often lamented. In particular the Jain mendicants, whose daily sermons 
dominated traditional Jain religious education for centuries, and the few remaining Jain Pandits, face an 
uphill struggle to adapt to the rapidly changing social and cultural environment, and sometimes choose to 
combine monastic and academic training to keep up with the rising expectations of their followers- 2 

Educating the Jains: Better local school systems and more scholarships may be the answer to 
understanding why Jains fare well in higher education while other communities lag? 
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2001 census figures. 


All adults 



Low English literacy adults 
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Current Literacy rates of Jains are higher than of USA(Below) 


In the next picture the 2019 figures of jain community shows literacy amongst the sexes. 

Statewise split. Delhi and Rajasthan has the highest literacy rates- Graduates and above. 2019 figures are 
double of 2001. 3 
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According to the 2011 census, only 4.5% Indians have completed their education in the ‘Graduate and 
Above’ category, up from 2.12 per cent in the 2001 census. Some communities had fared better than 
others. About 41.3% Jains and 11.5% Hindus made it to college or beyond. In 2019, 96% of males and 
females were literate, with 60% holding a Graduation.Of the youth, 66% malesand 70% females had a 
graduation.88% thought that religious education should be made mandatory as a way to illuminate the 
youth of their heritage. 

Educational achievement among the religious communities varies because of how different communities 
look upon education. For some, it’s a means to realise an aspiration while others do not get opportunity to 
pursue higher studies or to bring their education to the logical end of facilitating livelihood. Unlike other 
larger religious groups, Jains, are smaller in number, allowing them to be better organized when it comes 
to providing for their own smaller eco-system and monitoring of institutions. In addition, they are 
culturally inclined towards education - philanthropy among these communities tends to focus on 
constructing schools and colleges and granting scholarship. Being mostly urban communities they are not 
bound by traditional village stigmas and more awareabout the importance of higher education. Urban 
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populations also tend to made education decisions as an individual or family rather than as a community 
leading to less impediments by village elders as in other cases. 


Since the past 70 odd years the road to higher education has been paved with philanthropy. Students 
support is common loans, scholarships and incentives. Higher education helps build better businesses is 
an underlying thought in these endeavours. Better family businesses such as doctors,dentists, engineers in 
line with Jain philosophy of Ahimsa is possible to be achieved through higher education. This is the belief 
in changing with times. Jains, who form 0.4 % of India's population, and dominate the worlds of business 
and media, were granted their long-standing demand for minority status by the United Progressive 
Alliance in January 2014, just before the Lok Sabha elections. Many Charitable Trusts and Organizations 
offer Rs. 200 to Rs. 20,000 as loan Scholarships to Jain Students. Most of the scholarships are Interest 
free Loan Scholarships and the student has to return the amount when he / she starts to earn. Students are 
requested to contact the the trust directly. 4 

There is an exceptionally large proportion of Jain students in Institutions such as the IIT or Medical or 
IIMs that is exceptional, given the fact that Jains make up just 0.4% of India's population. 

Reasons are many - 

1) Parents regardless of whether Jain or non-Jain want their children to study. In almost all Jain families, 
there is a general inclination towards education. 

2) Traditionally, Jains are businessmen - large and successful ones. This means they are brainy people, 
kind of people who can succeed in cracking entrance examinations. 

3) Jains are rich. In all probability, they are the richest religious group in India. They are able to afford 
high fees of coaching institutes. 

4) Jain families are quiet conservative and and not the partying-drinking type leaving children more 
exposed to scholarly pursuits.. 

5) Jains have the highest literacy rate in India.This naturally means that the atmosphere in Jain homes is 
congenial towards studies. As is the universal fact, an educated mother puts her children on the same 
path. 

“Jainism believes that every man is equally the noblest work of God. There should, therefore, be made no 
exception in the education of children. Education should be universal, without distinction of wealth or 
status, creed, caste or colour. It should be for the favourite few. This is the Jain Charter of universal 
education." 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Jainism and Affluence 


Why jains do business: Jains have a rather unique position in Indian society, being a minority and at the 
same time running many of the finance and infrastructure businesses of India. It seemed the Jains knew 
something about the world that could be interesting to learn and share. Jainism offers some beautiful tenets 
And looking at the success of the Jain community, it does seem like these ideas are giving a fillip to 

commercial success. Some religion support entrepreneurship like Jainism- it has been found . 1 “Although 

Jain doctrine prescribes renunciation of wealth to achieve moksha, contemporary Jain laymen instead tend 
to pursue wealth. This may seem paradoxical, contradictory but this is because laymen must have wealth 

2 

in order to be properly religious by devoting substantial portions of his wealth to religious giving." 


Some Statistics of Affluence 

84% Jains live in own homes 
37 % own property above 20 Lakhs 

34%> Males and 40%> females prefer to follow own businesses. 

App. 31 %> of both males and femeles would opt for a professional job 

96%> are literate( both males and femeles) with 60% holding a graduate degree. 

Average per capita income ofjains is 4.9 lakhs with is two and a half times more than that of the country 
average. 

54%>of males and 22%> females want to run their own business 


National Report-A Sociological Study of Jain Community-International School of Jain Studies,May 
2019 


Jainism has traditionally been the religion of Kshatriyas - the warring community or royals of India. As 
the Kshatriyas matured in thought and realised the futility of war and the desires they pursued, they 
dropped off and became Jain monks and nuns referred to as Shramana's. Those who followed them but 
could not co mm it themselves to monkhood, started being called "Shravaks". Owing to the strict principles 
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of non-violence, they found the duties as warring communities difficult to follow and thus either resorted 
to the non-aggressive policies that are not conducive for hard-politics or settled for other professions. 

Business was their preferred destination as in the cast hierarchy of Indian society, this profession 
(Vaishya) laid just below the Kshatriyas and was highly respected. They could not become priestly class 
(Brahmisns) as this class was eventually Vedic-Hindu and thus opposed to the very fundamentals of 
Shramana philosophy. During the days of Jina - The Mahavira, Jainism started being patronised by the 
priestly class of Brahmins and though he himself was a Kshatriya, most of his disciples belonged to this 
community. 

Their lay followers also dropped off from priestly class as they could no longer preach Vedas or perform 
Yagnas. They could not become warriors due to violence involved in this profession and thus eventually 
settled for Business. Furthermore, after Jina, Jainism started being patronised by business community - 
the Vashiyas. 

The Jain community has emerged as leaders in trading and money lending today as restrictions placed on 
them by religion have made them embrace commercial activities. Jainism advocates 14 vocations which 
should be avoided so that no harm can come to any living organisam and hence Jains thought that trading 
-where money could be made by simply meeting someone and talking was a better option than any 
manufacturing involving use of fire or now, electricity and creation of heat or cold that could kill 

organisms.^ 

The Digambaras’ involvement in politics allowed Jainism to prosper in Karnataka and the Deccan. Many 
political and aristocratic figures had Jain monks as spiritual teachers and advisers. Epigraphical evidence 
reveals an elaborate patronage system through which kings, queens, state ministers, and military generals 
endowed the Jain community with tax revenues and with direct grants for the construction and upkeep of 

temples 4 
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One of the fundamental principles of Jainism is the principle of Karmas which states that the capital 
account of our Karmas which determines our destiny is the net of the assets of good Karmas we possess 
the liabilities of bad Karmas we have in our karmic account. As in material life the key to happiness is the 
maximisation of assets and minimisation of liabilities same way Jainism advocates the key to good 
fortune is the maximisation of assets of good deeds and minimisation of liabilities of bad. 

Similarly, just as accumulation of assets or liabilities in material life is completely dependent on ones 
personal choice and thus its resulting pleasures and pains is a responsibility of the individual; same way 
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the destiny of a person, claims Jain philosophy is the product of his own free will of accumulating asssets 
of good deeds or accumulating liabilities of bad. What we sow shall we reap. 

These business like principles where one is not dependent on any third party or celestial intervention for 
redemption appealed to the business community and they flocked into the folds of Jainism. Mahavira, like 
the Buddha, was the son of a chieftain of the Kshatriya (warrior) class. At age 30 he renounced his 
princely status to take up the ascetic life. Khastrias therefore are attracted towards Jainism- many are from 
the business class. Thus, over time all those who became Jains, eventually ended up being businessman. 
As a result of age-old trading links, many Jains from western India settled in eastern African countries, 
most notably Kenya and Uganda. This was the beginning of the evolution of Jainism which evolved into a 
worldwide faith. The Gujarati-speaking Jain community was the earliest to establish itself in the 
Portuguese colonies of East Africa, namely the ports of Mombasa, Kilwa, and Mozambique. They were 
successful because they adapted to different milieus and mores. Jainism gained momentum in the 
African unrest of 1860 when many African Jains were granted asylum into European and American 
continents assuming their traditional mercantile professions there. 5 

Manubhai Madhvani writes in his autobiography, Tide of Fortune: A Family Tale, about the Jain 
merchant Visram and how he established himself in Uganda. “As each section of the rail track under 
construction track was completed, he (Visram) followed with commercial premises. He opened a shop at 
every large station along the 580-mile railway, providing food, clothes and all necessities to the workers 
on the railways; set up a branch of his trading empire in Kampala in 1898, and then opened stores in Jinja, 
up along the Nile in southern Sudan, and also in Kenya and Congo.” (Belgian Congo became Rwanda.) 
Provisions and clothing items were sourced from Bombay . 5 


A desire to preserve their religious identity has led expatriate Jains to form trans-sectarian organizations 
such as the Jain Samaj, founded in Europe in 1970, and the Federation of Jain Associations in North 
America (also known as JA1NA), founded in 1981. English-language publications such as Jain 
Digest and Jain Spirit have presented Jain ideals, such as nonviolence, vegetarianism, and, most 
recently, environmentalism, to members of the Jain diasporas and the wider world. Any business is an 
interconnected and mutually dependent system. A business can be split up into its processes and the people 
who make decisions and take the actions that make up these processes. 

Ahinsa and Parasparopagraho JTvdnam 
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Parasparopagraho JTvanam (Sanskrit) is a Jain aphorism from the Tattvdrtha Sutra [ 5.21]. It is 
translated as "Souls render service to one another". It is also translated as, "All life is bound together by 
mutual support and interdependence." These translations are virtually the same (by virtue, that is), 
because Jains believe that every living being, from a plant or a bacterium to human, has a soul and the 
concept forms the very basis of Jainism. 

The aphorism Parasparopagraho JTvanam has been accepted as the motto of Jainism. It stresses the 
philosophy of non-violence and ecological harmony on which the Jain ethics and doctrine—especially the 
doctrines of Ahimsa and Anekantavada—are based. This motto is inscribed in Devanagari script at the 
base of the symbol of Jainism which was adopted by all sects of Jainism while commemorating the 
2500th anniversary of nirvana of Mahavira. Implementing the concept of Parasparopagraho Jivanam, 
could mean understanding your people as more than human resources, as more than cogs in the machine. 
One can thus appreciate individual’s contribution to the organization they works in, not just in terms of 
their work processes, but their personality, their energy, influence on the environment and culture around 
them. This could be a step towards meaningful participation for each of our employees, wanting them to 
understand themselves as an integral part of the organization and finding a level of fulfillment in their 
work. It would shift the focus from the purely theoretical view of business we inherited from the industrial 
revolution to a more holistic human view. 

External: Spherical Stakeholders 

Ahinsd is a fundamental principle forming the cornerstone of Jainism’s ethics and doctrine. Among these 
five vows that Jainism propogates, non-violence (Ahimsa) is the cardinal principle known as the 
cornerstone of Jainism. Non-violence is the supreme religion (Ahimsa parmo dharma). It is repeatedly 
said in Jain literature; "Do not injure abuse, oppress, enslave, insult, torment, torture, or kill any creature 
or living being." 

According to Jainism all living beings are equal having a right to exist and it is necessary to live with 
every other living being in harmony and peace. No living being has a right to harm, injure, or kill any 
other living being, including animals, insects, and plants. This virtue is positive quality of universal love 
and compassion. The one who practices thisl cannot be indifferent to the suffering of others. Mental 
tortures by way of harsh words, actions, and any type of bodily injuries should also be avoided. Even 
thinking evil of someone is considered violence in Jainism.. 
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Applying this holistic view internally and externally to an business organization would then extend itself to 
the employees and vendors. Relationships with vendors and customers in your network would be valued. 
Each vendor or customer represents a living being. With Parasparopagraho Jivanam as a core guideline, 
would quickly become obvious and probably lead to shifts in relationship and interactions. Your customer 
service alone would significantly benefit from this understanding. Beyond that, your organization could 
quickly become a true and responsible member of the communities you are affecting. 

Probably one of the most commonly known concepts in Jainism is that of Ahimsa, often translated as non¬ 
violence, or “do no harm.” Mahatma Gandhi, was himself inspired by Jain monks and he adopted this 
concept to inspire the modem civil rights movement that enabled India’s freedom.What is unique about 
Jains is that they extend the idea of non-violence toward living things all the way to animals and even 
plants. Jains accept that “Jivas,” living things, require other living things to live. Violence goes much 
deeper- the tone of voice, body language, manipulating behavior, there are many subtle ways in which we 
harm each other. Nobody enjoys violence toward them. Ahimsa can be used as a cultural tool in business 
feel a Human Resource consultant like myself. By calling a “Ahimsa moment” the minute aggression 
raises its head. Ask then whether they were violent. This technique when used by management consultants 
has worked wonders even transforming the organizational culture. 

Internal: Organization as family 

A guiding framework which makes everone a part of the whole creates healthy workplaces where the 
environment, policies, practices and culture all support health and healthy behaviours.This framework 
helps you build health initiatives that are inclusive, practical, sustainable, and reflect the unique needs of 
your organisation. Your organization. It is one of a kind. Hence, wouldn’t it make sense to treat everyone 
who belongs to it kindly? Working in an environment where people treat each other kindly is probably one 
of the most effective means of making your organization attractive to talent. It means that backstabbing, 
manipulation, harassment or other ways of hurting people who work in your organization is eliminated 
and a no tolerance to these is observed: 

External environmental issues: Why stop inside your organization? What about your other stakeholders - 
the vendors, suppliers,sub-contractors- the coiporate subsystems are far,wide and numerous. Let us be 
“kind” to them.Negotiate fair deals. Win-Win situations. Live and let live? 

Environmental fairness: Include mother nature in your dealings. Take care of her. Balance your dealings 
so that she is not hurt,damaged,eroded,let down in your rush to make money and acquire wealth. Leave a 
legacy for your tomorrow which your children will appreciate and your Karma will reward. 
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Aparigraha 


It is the concept of non-possessiveness or non-greediness. Aparigraha might be the most challenging to 
relate to business. It means to limit possessions to what is necessary or important. On first glance, this 
might seem diametrically opposed to the concept of acquiring affluence. Believe it or not, one of the 
primary reasons many more people are not rich is that they live in a long-lasting self-defeating cycle 
thinking about why money is bad. Many people carry self-defeating misconceptions that make them think 
it is “holy to be poor” and “evil to be rich.We work hard at convincing ourselves that we’re not going to 
get into heaven if we’re rich, or that we will have to become a jerk to become rich. Jains do not think 
think money is bad. Money is neutral. It is non-emotional. It is devoid of feeling. It has no meaning. It’s 
just paper. What you do with it is what sets you apart and what you do to acquire it- how just you are, how 
kind, complacent,fair,eco-friendly. The cost to acquire wealth- the contract that brings benefit to the 
community to the soul to the human to the animal. We have that responsibility. 6 

A religious business and a business of religion. 

Jains try and adopt their religion sincerely to see its intrinsic values. In the case of these Jain tenets, it 
might just make their business a better business allowing them too play a more meaningful part in this web 
of life. They operates under own values which are strongly influenced by their cultural and religious 
heritage. It demonstrates that such communities succeed because of these beliefs and cohesiveness, and 
there is an individual and collective conscience that regulates their behavior. Another advantage the Jains 
have is of being a part of extended families. For instance, in case of the Diamond trade in Antwerp, 
Belgium 75% of of the trade which was with the Jews has been taken over by the Palanpur Jains. Given 
the global nature of the trade, having contacts one can trust from Africa where the diamonds are mined, to 
Surat where they are cut and polished and back to Antwerp where they are traded and China where they 
are bought and sold helped them make big gains penetrating deep into the diamondarie world. 8 

Developing Mental Strength and persevearence- the qualities of good businessmen: Jains fast very 
often since childhood and are used to a tough diet and fast regime from early days. Fasting may be done 
as a penance, especially for monks and nuns. Fasting also purifies body and mind, and reminds the 
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practitioner of Mahavira's emphasis on renunciation and asceticism, because Mahavira spent a great deal 
of time fasting. ’ The most important sacrifice for Jains is not some puja, or ritual, but the sacrifice of 
one’s own body: “Austerity is my sacrifical fire,” says the monk, “and my life is the place where the fire 
is kindled. Mental and physical effort are my ladle for the oblation, and my body is the dung fuel for the 
fire, my actions my firewood. I offer up an oblation praised by the wise seers consisting of my restraint, 
effort and calm.” 9 Jain vegetarianism is the diet of the Jains, - the most strict form of religiously- 
motivated diet regulation in the Indian subcontinent. Fasting is very co mm on in Jain 
spirituality. Although a Jain may take it upon him or herself to fast at any time, most Jains will fast at 
special times during the year, at festivals and holy days. The monsoon period (in India) is a time of 
fasting, and fasting is a feature of Jain festivals.Even children fast vigourously. It is not sufficient for a 
Jain simply to not eat when fasting. They must also stop wanting to eat. If they continue to desire food the 
fast is pointless 10 


With experiencing such a tough life, albit voluntarily,Jains develop immense mental and spiritual 
strength - the kind that will simply make them achieve what we consider impossible. When I cannot even 
think of openinga shop or trade in my neighbourhood, since centuries, Jains have “got up and gone’ to 
Africa, UK, Far East and set up shops and establishment without batting an eyelid. 11 Consider the United 
States. Having arrived in numbers from the 1960s onward, Gujaratis now run about one-third of all its hotels and 
motels. 11 4-5 million Jains have been developing mental strength and persevearence- the qualities of good 
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businessmen as a way of life. No wonder that business acumen and success touches their feet. 



Mumbai Business street by William ’Crimea’ Simpson, 1867 
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CHAPTER XIV 

20 Most Famous Jain Temples in India 


India is truly a hub of diversity that boasts a rich heritage and spirituality. Jainism is one of the 
oldest religions that have found its roots in this diverse land. As a result, many Jain temples are 
built in different parts of the country. However, these temples are much more than just places of 
worship. They boast an architecture that is simply unparalleled. The remarkable pillars, intricate 
designs and the carved ceilings exude irresistible charm and reflect the grandeur of the ancient 
period. 


1. Ranakpur Jain Temple, Ranakpur (Rajasthan) 


The 15 th century Ranakpur Temple is a major pilgrimage site for the Jain community and is often 
regarded as an architectural icon worldwide. It is set in the Ranakpur village, 95 kilometres north 
of Udaipur. The temple is built by a reputed businessman of that time, Dhama Shah with the help 
of the Mewar ruler. The complex comprises of a number of temples namely the Chatutmukha 
Temple, Parsavanth Temple, Surya Temple and the Amba Temple. The most significant amongst 
all of them is the four-faced Chaturmukha Temple dedicated to Adinath, the first Jain 
Tirthankara. 
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Ranakpur Jain Temple never fails to dazzle visitors with its grandeur. The entire structure is 
constructed with light coloured marble with turrets and cupolas majestically rising out of the 
jagged hilly terrain. Thousands of beautifully carved pillars support this heritage landmark and 
each one of them is designed uniquely. In every nook and cranny, finely engraved Jain scriptures 
can be found. The historic Ranakpur Temple was among the best 77 wonders while deciding the 
‘7 Wonders of the World 1 . Indeed, the temple is truly a jewel that lights up the royal state of 
Rajasthan. 



2. Gomateshwara Temple, Vindhyagiri Hill (Karnataka) 

Gomateshwara Temple commonly known as the Bahubali Temple is set in the small town of 
Shravanabelagola in Karnataka. Apart from being a religious landmark, it is also a renowned 
heritage site. The 57 feet mammoth statue of Bahubali stands erected on Vindhyagiri Hill. This 
historic Jain figure is regarded as one of the largest monolithic statues worldwide. Right at the 
bottom of the Bahubali statue, there are inscriptions in Prakrit that praises the King who funded 
for this site. 
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On both the sides of the statue, there are two standing figures of Yaksha and Yakshi (Chauri 
bearers). The Bahubali figure is enclosed by a massive pillared structure with 43 carved images 
of the Tirthankaras, who preaches the teachings of God and considered sacred by the followers 
of Jainism. The large temple is bordered by a wall that is adorned with carved figures of animals 
and females. The auspicious occasion of Mahamastakabhisheka draws pilgrims from around the 
world. This festival takes place once in 12 years when the Bahubali sculpture is bathed with 
milk, sugarcane juice, saffron and ghee. In the year 2007, the statue was also ranked as one of 
India’s Seven Wonders. 
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3. Dilwara Temple, Mount Abu (Rajasthan) 


Located at a distance of 2.5 kilometres from Mount Abu, Dilwara Temple is one of the exquisite 
Jain religious structures kn own for its impeccable architecture. The temple was built between 11 th 
and 13 th century by Vimal Shah and was beautifully designed by the Dhokla Jain Ministers. 
Although there are a number of Jain temples all over Rajasthan, culture hounds consider Dilwara 
Temple as one of the finest examples of architectural splendour. 



The beautiful temple majestically rises out of the pancake-flat land and sparkles in the sunlight. 
Devotees coming here do not only experience a strong connection with divinity but also enjoys 
the tranquillity of the surrounding. The large complex is divided into five different sections 
dedicated to the Tirthankaras. The temple of Lord Adinath is the oldest amongst all. The 
entire complex showcases fine workmanship and intricate designs. The splendid carvings of 
lotus buds, flowers and petals adorned on the marble pillars and ceiling looks distinctive and 
adds to the beauty. Dilwara Temple also provides bathing facilities to the pilgrims which are 
mandatory before the puja. 
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4. Sri Digambar Jain Lai Mandir, Chandni Chowk (Delhi) 

Sri Digambar Jain Lai Temple is the oldest Jain religious structure located in Chandni Chowk 
near Red Fort. This temple is best kn own for a veterinary hospital, commonly kn own as the Jain 
Birds Hospital situated behind the main temple complex. It is believed that the temple was 
constructed during the Mughal era when a Jain officer worshipped a Tirthankara statue in his 
tent. This attracted other Jain army officials and finally, a temple was built at the site in 1656. 
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In the later years, the temple underwent several modifications and now it is commonly known as 
the Lai Mandir. The temple is dedicated to Parshvanatha, the 23 rd Jain Tirthankara and houses a 
gigantic statue. There are figures of several other deities who are considered sacred by the 
followers of Jainism. The main devotional area is located on the first floor where devotees are 
often seen praying or spending moments of calmness. The mesmerizing architecture, 
extraordinary carving as well as the colourful frescoes make Sri Digambar Temple one of the 
legendary heritage sites in Delhi. No wonder, you will be hard-pressed to find such remarkable 
places anywhere in the country. 



5. Palitana Temples, Bhavnagar District (Gujarat) 

Perched on the Shatrunjaya Hill in the city of Palitana, these Jain temples are considered holiest 
along with Shikharji in Jharkhand. Originally the construction of the Palitana temples started in 
the 1 l lh century during the reign of King Kumarapala and it took 900 years to complete. It was 
destroyed by the Muslim invaders between the 14 lh and 15 th century. As Jain pilgrimage is mostly 
taken on foot, the temple was constructed in clusters to minimize the distance to a bare 
minimum. 
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The complex is vast and comprises of 863 Palitana Jain Temples entirely made up of marbles. 
The main temple is set at an elevation and can be reached after climbing 3500 stairs. It is 
dedicated to Adinath, the first Tirthankara of Jainism. The main shrine is made from marbles and 
adorned in gold and precious stones. The sculptural splendour makes it one of the most exquisite 
in the country. Other noteworthy religious landmarks include the Vimal Shah, Kesharji and the 
Samavasaran Temple. The followers of Jainism visiting the Palitana Temple believe that it offers 
a lifetime opportunity to achieve nirvana. During the monsoon months, the temple remains 
closed. 



6. Sonagiri Temples, Datia (Madhya Pradesh) 

Sonagiri is a major pilgrimage site for the Digambar Jain community. This region holds a lot of 
religious significance because it is where Nanganag Kumar attained salvation along with 15 
million devotees. Sprawling over 132 acres, this sacred place is kn own as the Laghu Sammed 
Shikhar. This region is dotted with several ancient Jain temples dating back to the 9 th century. 77 
of the total temples are perched on the hill and the rest is set in the village. 

The 57 th Jain temple located on the hill is the main temple of Sonagiri. It is frequented by ascetic 
saints and devotees who practice self-discipline to achieve liberation from the cycle of life and 
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death. This place of worship is an epitome of architectural glory. The artistic spires and the 
intricate carvings add to the striking grandeur. This temple contains the 11 feet tall deity of the 8 th 
Tirthankara, Chandraprabha doing meditation. Two other idols of Lord Parshvanatha and Lord 
Sheetalnath are also installed. 



7. Kulpakji Temple, Kolanupaka (Telangana) 

Nestled in the Kolanupaka village of Telangana, Kulpakji Temple is one of the renowned Jain 
pilgrimage sites dating back to the 10 th century. This region was a popular Jain centre under the 
patronage of the Kakatiya Dynasty. This monument has a lot of significance, particularly to the 
Shwetambar community. Kulpakji Temple has undergone a major renovation and the work is 
done by 150 artisans belonging to the states of Gujarat and Rajasthan. The ancient garbhagrah is 
still the same but a complete new temple is designed that encloses the tower. 
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This temple is dedicated to Lord Adinath, the first Tirthankara of Jainism. Devotees believe that 
the Lord has chosen this region to be his humble abode. On both the sides of the temples, there 
are eight idols of the other Tirthankaras. The main sculpture of Lord Mahaveer is huge and is 
entirely made of jade, a precious stone. There are old inscriptions found in the temple which is 
around 2000 years old. Kulpakji Temple indeed represents the glory and grandeur of the bygone 
era. 



8. Dharmanath Temple, Kochi (Kerala) 

Located in the town of Mattancherry, Kerala, Dharmanath Temple is kn own for its religious 
significance across the globe. Built in the year 1904, this religious heritage is more than 100 
years old and has been named after the 15 th Tirthankara, Dharmanath. This sacred landmark is 
particularly important for the Jain community who migrated to this region from Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. 

The temple has a close resemblance to the Dilwara Temples in Mount Abu. The century-old 
structure with timeless architecture never fails to lure visitors. Snuggled amid the thick coconut 
groves and verdant hues, Dharmanath Temple offers the perfect setting to attain inner peace or 
salvation. The elegant interiors adorned with intricate designs and sculptures are a feast to the 
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sore eyes. Other Jain religious sites are artistically etched in the walls and pillars of this temple. 
Apart from the main shrine of Lord Dharmanath, idols of different gods and Tirthankaras can 
also be seen here. 



9. Shikharji Temple, Parasnath Hill (Jharkhand) 

Regarded as the holiest of all the Jain religious sites, Shikharji Temple is the place where 20 
Tirthankaras attained salvation. It is set atop Parasnath Hills in Jharkhand. The hills are named 
after Parshvanatha, the 23 rd Tirthankara who attained nirvana at this sacred site. The temple is 
flocked by pilgrims from different parts of the globe. Shikarji Temple is commonly kn own as the 
‘zenith of concentration’. This region is not only a major pilgrimage destination, but tourists also 
visit the hills and engage in different adventure activities. 

In order to reach Shikarji Temple, the visitors have to start from the small town of Madhuvan. 
The journey is uphill and takes around 3 hours to reach the top. On the way, there are a number 
of beautiful Jain temples that overloads the senses. Shikarji Temple was built in the 18 th century 
and is known for historical as well as architectural significance. Impressive murals adorn the 
temple walls and right at the bottom of the main idol, ancient Sanskrit inscriptions dating back to 
1678 can also be seen. Everything here deserves applause from the visitors. 
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10. Hanumantal Bada Jain Mandir , Jabalpur (Madhya Pradesh) 


The historic Hanumantal Jain Temple is located on Hanuman Taal, one of the main centres of 
Jabalpur in the ancient past. Originally built in the year 1686, the temple underwent renovations 
in the 19 th century. This religious structure gained widespread importance after Acharya 
Shantisagar (first Digambar) visited the temple in the year 1928. 



Hanumantal Temple houses a remarkable idol of Lord Adinath and several other sculptures 
belonging to the Kalachuri period. There are also images belonging to the Mughal, Maratha and 
the British era. With 22 shrines of various deities, it is reputed as the largest Jain temple in the 
country. The grand structure looks more like a fortress that has survived the test of time. The 
picturesque sight of Hanumantal Temple standing tall against the water body enthrals visitors 
with its charm. The main room is decorated with glasswork and contain the idol of Padmavati, 
the much revered Jain Goddess. No doubt, this temple holds a special place in the hearts of 
Jabalpurians. 
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11. Parshvanatha Temple, Khajuraho (Madhya Pradesh) 

The 10 lh -century Parshvanatha Temple is located at Khajuraho in the Indian state of Madhya 
Pradesh. During the Chandela period, the main shrine here was Lord Adinath, but today it is 
dedicated to Lord Parshvanatha. This temple was built by a renowned Jain family around 970 CE 
during the patronage of King Dhanga. This temple is declared as a UNESCO World Heritage 
Site along with several other Khajuraho monuments. 

The Parshvanatha Temple is regarded as the largest among all other Jain monuments at 
Khajuraho. The outer wall is engraved with breathtaking sculptures featuring apsaras, celestial 
beings, musicians as well as different Hindu deities. The beauty of this temple is unmatched and 
there are no erotic statues engraved here. The idol of Parshvanatha is enshrined in the inner 
sanctum and at the back; the statue of Adinath is installed. The ceiling is also beautifully 
decorated with unique patterns and flying vidyadharas (supernatural beings blessed with magical 
powers). The Archaeological Survey of India has listed the temple as a ‘Monument of National 
Importance’. 
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12. Saavira Kambada Basadi, Moodabidri (Karnataka) 

Saavira Kambada Temple, also called the ‘Chandranatha Temple’ is built in honour of the 8 ,h 
Tirthankara named Chandraprabha. This temple is situated in the town of Moodabidri and kn own 
for its 1000 pillars. Moodabidri boasts a total of 18 Jain temples but Saavira Kambada is the 
finest amongst them all. It was constructed in the year 1430 by Devaraya Wodeyar (local 
chieftain) and features a monolithic pillar with 50 feet height. It took over 30 years, to complete 
the construction and new additions were made in 1962. 

The grand Kambada Temple flaunts 7 pavilions that are entirely supported by exquisite granite 
pillars designed in the Vijayanagara style. Each of the pillars is unique and no two pillars look 
the same. These pillars will give you a glimpse of a fascinating past that is lost in time. There are 
stone made chandeliers that form a part of this architectural marvel and never fails to blow the 
common man’s mind. There is divine connectivity that can be felt here that lets visitors drift in 
oblivion. 
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13. Badami Cave Temples, Badami (Karnataka) 

Set in the town of the same name, the cave temples of Badami are the epitome of traditional 
Indian rock-cut structures dating back to the 6 th century. The complex comprises of four cave 
temples which were built during the rule of Pulakesin I but most of the expansion took place 
during the Chalukya period. Originally Badami Temple was called Vataapi Badami, the capital 
of the Chalukvas and was considered the centrepiece of temple architecture. 
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These temples depict the Chalukya style of architecture, an eclectic mix of North and South 
Indian styles. There are a total of 4 cave temples that are carved out of sandstone on this hilly 
terrain. The first cave is dedicated to Hindu divinity and features Lord Shiva in the form of 
Nataraja. 


Badami Cave Temple 1 

The second cave honours Lord Vishnu in his fifth avatar of Vamana. 
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Badami Cave Temple 2 


The third cave is 100 feet deep and considered the largest amongst all the four. This cave is 
covered with remarkable paintings and enchanting adornments. It is also dedicated to Lord 
Vishnu. 


Badami Cave Temple 3 

The newest addition is the fourth cave that was built during the later parts of the 6h century. It 
contains the sculpture of Parshavanatha, the fifth Tirthankara. A sculpture of Lord Mahaveera 
can also be found here. A few other caves were discovered in the year 2015 that contains 27 
Hindu figures. The Badami Cave Temples is also a part of the UNESCO World Heritage Site. 
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Badami Cave Temple 4 


14. Ellora Jain Caves, Ellora (Maharashtra) 

Away from the tourist bustle, lie the remarkable Jain caves of Ellora adorned with detailed 
carvings and paintings. The caves are carefully crafted to perfection around 9 th century celebrates 
the last phase of religious and spiritual activities taking place at Ellora. The cluster of five caves 
is numbered between 30 and 34 and is set at a distance of 1 kilometre from Cave 29, the last 
Hindu temple. 
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Cave 30, often referred to as Chota Kailasa is an imitation of the iconic Kailasa Temple. This 
cave is located at a few yards away from the other Jain caves. 


Ellora Caves 31 


Ellora Cave 30 


Cave 31 is a four-pillared structure where an idol of Mahavira is enshrined. The carvings of 
Parshvanatha guarded by yaksha and the figure of Bahubali can be seen on both sides of the 
walls. 
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Cave 32 and 33 are two-storeyed caves, resembling the Indra Sabha and the Jagannatha Sabha. 
Both of these structures are carved with well-preserved idols dating back to the 9 th century. 



Ellora Caves 32 


Cave 34 contains a large carving of Parshvanatha accompanied by Gommateshvara. All these 
caves form a part of the UNESCO listed World Heritage Site. 

15. Parshvanatha Jain Temple, Varanasi (Uttar Pradesh) 

The Jain temple of Parshvanatha is tucked in the town of Bhelpur in Uttar Pradesh. The gorgeous 
temple is dedicated to the 23 rd Tirthankara of the same name. It is believed that Parshvanatha was 
bom here around 800 BC. Parshvanatha Temple is one of the greatest pilgrimage centres of 
Jainism and is based on the ideologies of both Digambara and Shwetambara sects. 
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The temple has a very peaceful environment and invites people from all walks of life. It is filled 
with stunning sculptures including the main idol of Parshvanatha. The black coloured deity with 
a height of 2.5 feet stands erected in the majestic temple. With the co-existence of two sects, this 
sacred landmark is one of the finest examples of religious harmony that evokes euphoria. 
Besides the splendid architecture, visitors can witness the Jain rituals or take non-violence 
lessons from spiritual teachers at the temple. 

16. Navagraha Jain Temple, Varur (Karnataka) 

Located in Varur near Hubli, Navagraha Jain Temple is one of the holiest pilgrimage spots for 
the followers of Jainism in India. The construction of this religious site began in the year 2005 
under the supervision of Sri Gunadhar Maharaj. 

A 61 feet tall monolithic statue of Parshvanatha is enshrined in the temple and is regarded as the 
second tallest statue of the Jain community after Bawangaja. It weighs 185 tons and stands on a 
48 feet high platform. Besides the large statue of Parshvanatha, the temple also houses smaller 
statues of 8 other Tirthankaras. Navagraha Mandir draws hordes of tourists and pilgrims 
throughout the year. 

17. Bawangaja, (Barwani District) Madhya Pradesh 

Bawangaja is considered a sacred destination for the Jain community in India. It is a huge 
complex and comprises of 8 impressive Jain temples built around 12 th -century. The site houses 
an 84 feet megalithic statue of the first Tirthankara, Adinath that emerges out of the jagged 
terrain at the base of the Satpura Range. It is also reputed as the tallest Jain statue in India. 

The huge statue is carved out of brownstone standing in a yogic posture. The structural style of 
this sculpture is truly unmatched and resembles the idol of Lord Bahubali in Shravanbelagola. 
The statue of Adinath reflects all kinds of emotions on its face. This statue is an exemplary 
masterpiece and showcases the fine artistry of the ancient past. The statues of Yaksha Gomukha 
and Yakshi Chakreshwary can be seen on both the sides of the main idol. Devotees come here to 
pay homage to the lord and seek his blessings. 
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Statue at Bawangaja 


18. Girnar Jain Temples, Junagadh (Gujarat) 

A cluster of Jain temples is perched on Mount Girnar in the state of Gujarat. These temples are 
considered holy by the Digambara and Shwetambara Jain communities. Mount Girnar is known 
for its spiritual significance. The 22 nd Tirthankara, Lord Neminath attained Moksha and died at 
this holy spot. The shrine of Neminath was built around 1129 by the Governor of Saurashtra but 
the region was considered sacred even before 250 BC. 

Around 16 temples are scattered at the site and the Neminath Temple is the most important 
amongst all. The grand complex is carved out of marble and houses several statues of Jain 
Tirthankaras. In order to reach the top of the temple complex, one has to climb around 10,000 
steps. From the foot of the mountain, ‘palkhis’ are also available and devotees can opt for one if 
they find it difficult to climb. Meditating amid this heavenly environment brings peace of mind 
and soul. 

19. Sri Humcha Temple, Shimoga (Karnataka) 
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Sri 

Humcha Temple is regarded as the resting abode of Devi Padmavati with a history dating back to 
the 7 th century. It is one of the most popular Jain heritage centres and houses the holiest shrine of 
the goddess in the world. The temple was built by Shri Jindatt, the founder of the Santhara 
Dynasty. 


The temple is built in the Chalukyan architectural style and boasts an open Mukhamantapa. It is 
believed when a devotee seeks blessing, flowers drop from the right side of the idol. The huge 
complex houses other important temples namely Shri Marthanda Basadi, Shri Bogara Basadi and 
the Parshvanatha Temple. This region is also known for a lake that never dries up and the 
evergreen Lakki Tree that is over 1300 years old. 


20. Chaturmukha Basadi, Karkala (Karnataka) 


Chaturmukha is one of the most popular Jain monuments in Karkala constructed under the 
patronage of Immadi Vodeya of the Santara Dynasty. It was built in the late 16 ,h -century and 
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contains images of Aranath, Mallinath and Munisuvratnath (Jain Tirthankaras). Today, the 
Chaturmukhi Basadi is preserved under the ‘Archaeological Survey of India’. 



The Basadi is entirely made from granite cuts and features over 100 pillars that support the 
ceiling. It is elegantly crafted with four symmetrical faces, hence the name ‘Chaturmukha’. The 
temple is open on all sides that add to the uniqueness of the structure. Chaturmukha Basadi faces 
the great Bahubali statue of Karkala. Besides devotees, tourists from all over the country visit 
Karkala to get a glimpse of this sacred landmark. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Temple Mountains of Cambodia and the Jain Hill temples of India 


In many ancient religions, mountain tops—from the Greeks’ Mt. Olympus to the highest 
Himalayas of Hindu mythologywere believed to be the privileged home of the gods. Southeast 
Asia, largely dependent on India for its principal religions of Hinduism and Buddhism, is no 
exception. On the island of Java in Indonesia, for example, the ancient holy site of Dieng was 
established in the crater of an extinct volcano. Its name in old Javanese, Di Hyang (in Sanskrit, 
Devalaya), means, in effect, “home of the Gods.” 

In Cambodia, in the classic Khmer architecture of the Angkorean period, we find a temple type 
in which the sanctuary is built atop a stepped pyramid. Nineteenth century archaeologists called 
these “temple- mountains.” Each important sovereign was apparently obliged to build one in 
order to establish his power . 

In the Indian religious context, a sanctuary functions primarily as the terrestrial dwelling place of 
the gods, the place from which they will be able to provide aid and prosperity to humankind. 
Many countries of Southeast Asia were under Indian influence; each resolved in its own way the 
problem of creating a divine residence in the world of human beings. Generally, architects and 
builders based the construction of their sanctuaries on strict religious texts (unfortunately, we 
have none from ancient Cambodia). To the rules prescribed by these texts were added numerous 
others relating to astronomy, geomancy, or numerology, the meanings of which are often lost 
today. Our lack of knowledge of almost everything that guided the creation of the sanctuaries 
makes it difficult to understand them and to explain their symbolism. 

In Cambodia, however, the study of local ancient epigraphy has furnished a variety of insights 
into the symbolism of religious architecture. In the light of some of these inscriptions, we can 
make a connection between Mount Meru, the center and axis of the universe in Indian 
cosmography, and certain temple-mountains of Angkor, the ancient Khmer capital. These 
structures provide an image, a kind of representation of Mount Meru on a human scale. The best 
known example is the sanctuary built around A.D. 906 on the top of Phnom Bakheng, the precise 
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center of Yasodharapura, Angkor’s first capital . In addition to being constructed on one of the 
rare hills (phnom in Khmer) of the region, the monument was conceived as a square pyramid 
with five levels. Locating the pyramid on a natural hill at the geometric center of the royal city 
underlines the symbolic identification of the monument, center and axis of the city, with Mount 
Meru, center and axis of the universe. 

In fact, the temple of Phnom Bakheng restates, with much greater complexity, the symbolic 
principles expressed earlier at the temple of the Bakong, founded in A.D. 881. At the Bakong, 
the summit of the five-level pyramid is occupied by a single sanctuary tower, whereas 5 towers 
arranged in a quincunx (a square of 4 towers with a fifth in the center) occupy the summit of 
Phnom Eakheng. Again, 12 temple annexes occupy the fourth level of the Eakong, but at Phnom 
Bakheng these 12 annexes appear on each of the five levels. Finally, only 8 large brick sanctuary 
towers are distributed at the foot of the Eakong, whereas 44 comparable towers ring the base of 
the Phnom Bakheng pyramid. 

The temple-mountains of the Eakong and the Eakheng seem to suggest similar symbolic 
considerations in their main features, although those of the latter are more lavish. But the 
interpretation of the other temple-mountains at the Angkor site is different, at least in part. No 
temple-mountain of Angkor is truly comparable to another. Contrast the simplicity of the early 
temple of Eaksei Chamkrong with the immense complexity of the Bayon (Fig. 4). Eaksei 
Chamkrong was founded under the reign of Harsavannan I as the representation of Mount Kai 
lasa, private domain of the god Siva; the Eayon was the state temple of Jayavannan VII in which 
secular symbolic Hindu principles and new Mahayana conceptions from the reign of the 
founding king were unified. 

If there was any continuity in the function of the temple-mountain, it was above all as the seat of 
the protective divinity of the realm. In addition to personal prestige and the exaltation of his 
chosen divinity (usually the god Siva), each builder had in mind special concerns such as his 
ancestral cult or that of the royal person. His successors did not necessarily care about these 
concerns, at least not in the same way. 
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What we know about temple-mountains at the present time, therefore, seems to confound any 
attempt at analysis based on firm, well-established principles of continuity. It is better to regard 
each of these creations of Khmer architectural genius as the specific expression of changing 
religious principles at a particular period, in response to rules that were probably evolving from 
one reign to another. Angkor Wat as Temple Mountain 



Angkor Wat. Siem Reap, Cambodia, 1116-1150 (photo: Peter Gamhum, CC BY-NC 2.0) 


An aerial view of Angkor Wat demonstrates that the temple is made up of an expansive 
enclosure wall, which separates the sacred temple grounds from the protective moat that 
surrounds the entire complex (the moat is visible in the photograph at the top of the page). The 
temple proper is comprised of three galleries (a passageway running along the length of the 
temple) with a central sanctuary, marked by five stone towers. 


The five stone towers are intended to mimic the five mountain ranges of Mt. Meru—the mythical 
home of the gods, for both Hindus and Buddhists. The temple mountain as an architectural 
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design was invented in Southeast Asia. Southeast Asian architects quite literally envisioned 
temples dedicated to Hindu gods on earth as a representation of Mt. Meru. The galleries and the 
empty spaces that they created between one another and the moat are envisioned as the mountain 
ranges and oceans that surround Mt. Meru. Mt. Meru is not only home to the gods, it is also 
considered an axis-mundi. An axis-mundi is a cosmic or world axis that connects heaven and 
earth. In designing Angkor Wat in this way, King Suryavarman II and his architects intended for 
the temple to serve as the supreme abode for Vishnu. Similarly, the symbolism of Angkor Wat 
serving as an axis mundi was intended to demonstrate the Angkor Kingdom’s and the king’s 
central place in the universe. In addition to envisioning Angkor Wat as Mt. Meru on earth, the 
temple’s architects, of whom we know nothing, also ingeniously designed the temple so that 
embedded in the temple’s construction is a map of the cosmos (mandala) as well as a historical 
record of the temple’s patron. Angkor Wat combines two basic plans of Khmer temple 
architecture: the temple-mountain and the later galleried temple. It is designed to 
represent Mount Meru, home of the devas in Hindu mythology: within a moat more than 5 
kilometres (3 mi) long and an outer wall 3.6 kilometres (2.2 mi) long are three rectangular 
galleries, each raised above the next. At the centre of the temple stands a quincunx of towers. 
Unlike most Angkorian temples, Angkor Wat is oriented to the west; scholars are divided as to 
the significance of this. The temple is admired for the grandeur and harmony of the architecture, 
its extensive bas-reliefs, and for the numerous devatas adorning its walls. 

Angkor Wat as a Mandala 

According to ancient Sanskrit and Khmer texts, religious monuments and specifically temples 
must be organized in such a way that they are in harmony with the universe, meaning that the 
temple should be planned according to the rising sun and moon, in addition to symbolizing the 
recurrent time sequences of the days, months and years. The central axis of these temples should 
also be aligned with the planets, thus connecting the structure to the cosmos so that temples 
become spiritual, political, cosmological, astronomical and geo-physical centers. They are, in 
other words, intended to represent microcosms of the universe and are organized as mandalas— 
diagrams of the universe. 

Hill temples in Jainism can be roughly ascribed to two types. 
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1. Those that were built on Hills in olden times 

2. Those are so huge that they have become like Hills. 

1 St Category of ancient hill temples: A classic example of this is Palitana Hill temples or 
cluster temples.This has to be one of the most sacred places of worship for the Jain communities 
across the globe. Located on the Shatrunjaya Hills the Palitana cluster of temple comprises of a 
collection of 863 temples dedicated to the Jain gods. All these places of worship are immaculate 
and very opulent no matter what the size and the top can be reached after walking up around 
3,000 steps from the foothills. The main temple on the top is dedicated to the St Tirthankara and 
the construction date of these sacred portals of religion can be dated back to 10 th and is believed 
to have been completed over a time period of around 900 years. The currently standing structures 
have been renovated several times but the authenticity and spirituality here remain untouched. 

Temple Architecture 



The temples of Palitana display exquisite architecture and are heavily and very richly 
ornamented and adorned. The brilliance of the temple architecture lies in the fact that it has been 
constructed in such a unique way that the sunlight transforms the marble structures into some 
sort of an ivory shield. Out of the 863 temples the holiest one is the temple of Adishwar. This 
Tirth Sthal for Jains is primarily made out of marbles with tall and heavy pillars with a number 
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of openings, kind of like a typical Hindu temple. The interiors are very intricately and finely 
carved complete with geometric lace designs, elaborately carved ceilings and clustered forms of 
canopies. 

History 

The hill holds a very special and pious place in the hearts of devout Jains. The sanctity of the 
Palitana temples lies in the fact that as per Shatrunjaya Mahatmya - the holy Jain texts - the 1 st 
Tirthankara called Rishabh had delivered his very first sermon here and had successfully 
sanctified the hills. Later on his grandson, Pundarika is said to have attained his nirvana here in 
the Shatrunjaya hills (the first and initial name of the current Shatrunjaya hills were named 
Pundarikgiri. The hills are also said to have been visited several times by Bharata Chakravartin - 
the father of Pundarik and half-brother of Baahubali. A temple built by him dedicated to honour 
the life of his father Rishabh. If legends and mythological aspects are to be believed then a 
number of other tirthankaras are also said to have paid a holy visit to these hills making it even 
more pious and sacred. 

Shikharji Temple is one of the two holiest of all pilgrimage places by the Jain community, 
located on Parasnath range in Giridih district of Jharkhand. The mountain summit of Parasnath 
range is the most sacred to Jains. An ancient Jain temple on the Hill, Shikharji means the "venerable 
peak". The site is also called Sainmed Sikhar or Sainmet Shikhar "peak of concentration." 
because it is a place where twenty of twenty-four Tirthankaras attained Moksha through 
meditation. The word "Parasnath" is derived from Parshvanatha, the twenty-third Jain 
tirthankara, who was one of those who is believed to have attained Moksha at the site. Shikharji 
rises to 4,480 feet (1,370 m) making it the highest mountain in Jharkhand state. The earliest 
reference to Shikharji as a tirth (place of pilgrimage) is found in the Jnatrdharmakatha, one of the 
twelve core texts of Jainism. Shikharji is also mentioned in the Parsvanathacarita, a twelfth 
century biography of Parsva. 

The popularity of Shikharji as a site of pilgrimage followed that of Vulture Peak, Bihar, where it 
is believed the Buddhist Sariputta attained enlightenment. 

Jharkhand acquired Shikharji under the Bihar Land Reforms Act, leaving the rights of Jains in 
doubt. Use of Shikharji as a tourist destination also impacts on the religious beliefs of the Jain. 
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The temple at Shikharji is a new construction with some parts dating to the eighteenth century. 
However, the idol itself is very old. Sanskrit inscriptions at the foot of the image date to 1678. At 
the base of Shikharji is a temple to Bhomiyaji (Taleti). On the walls of the Jain temple at the 
village of Madhuban, there is a mural painting depicting all the temples on Parasnath Hill. 
Temples along the track include: 



Ganadhara 

• Vasupujya 

• Abhinandananatha 

• 

Kunthunatha 

• Ganadhara 

• 

Rishabhanatha 

• Jal Mandir 

• 

Chandraprabha 

• Dharmanatha 

• 

Naminatha 

• Vardhaman 

• 

Aranatha 

• Varishen 

• 

Malllnatha 

• Sumatinatha 

• 

Shreyanasanatha 

• Shantinatha 

• 

Pushpadanta 

• Mahavira 

• 

Padmaprabha 

• Suparshvanatha 

• 

Suvichran 

• Vimalanatha 

• 

Chandraprabha 

• Ajitanatha 

• 

Adinath 

• Neminatha 

• 

Anantanatha 

• Parshvanatha 

• 

Shitalanatha 


• 

Sambhavanatha 




Jain Hill caves at Keezh Kuyil Kudi and others carved out of hills. 
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An entrance to the cave. Photo: S. James 


In ancient times Jain Monks made Caves their homes for a variety of reasons the foremost being 
that thay provided a natural, frugal living space with roof and four walls. The oldest major Tamil 
epics—Shilapadikaram, Manimeghalai and Civaka Chintamani—composed over 1,500 years ago 
are also Jain and speak of the city of Madurai and its rich merchants whose wealth made local 
kings nervous. 

Unlike Buddhism, whose followers were expected to become monks, Jainism allowed its 
lay followers, the shravakas, to earn merit by taking care of monks. The Jain has reliefs 
found in the caves at Keezh Kuyil Kudi tell a fascinating story.. Keezh Kuyil Kudi, about 
15 km from Madurai, is today called the Samanar or Jain hill. The setting could not have 
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been be lovelier... a large pond choked with lotus flowers, a huge old banyan tree and a 
temple for the village god, Karuppanasami. 

A short walk around the massive stone hill leads to a flight of stairs that reaches a small 
cave. The steps are shaded by trees and it is a short, pleasant climb. The cave is ideal for 
playing hide-and-seek, because of little crevices and tunnels, and it’s easy to miss the big 
attraction. There’s a stunning bas relief of Mahavira with two attendants on one side and 
further inside, several others and a Yakshi, a spirit nymph in Jain mythology. Today, 
Yesakki and Petchi are common names in southern Tamil Nadu and both are modifications 
of this Sanskrit word - they have become Hindu names now but bear an ancient link to the 
country’s Jain past. 

The inscriptions here are from the 9th-10th centuries and mention the names and details of 
the donors for the bas reliefs. We leam from these of a great Jain school - Palli - that 
existed in nearby Kurandi. Gunasena Devar was an important teacher in that school and his 
students were instrumental in commissioning these bas reliefs. The longer climb of over 
100 steps would have led us to a small spring with more bas reliefs and a stunning view of 
the city but would have been strenuous for a young child. Further up from the spring, 
recently a B rah mi inscription was discovered from the crevice in the rock, by a young 
student. 

Beside the spring are several holes on the floor and a vertical rock face, indicative of 
pandals that were created with wooden poles and thatched roofs. These would have been 
places for the school that existed in the village. Inscriptions list more names of students 
who commissioned the bas reliefs. Close by, was once a stone temple of which only the 
foundation remains. It received a gift in ACE 889 during the reign of Veeranarayana 
Pandya from his queen Vanavan Mahadevi. One wonders who owns the land in the 
Konkarpuliaykunram village that the queen gave to this temple today! The oldest 
inscription on the hill records the creation of a stone bed by a native of nearby Thenur in 
2nd century BCE, which however, requires a climb not for the faint hearted! 

At the foothills is an Ayyanar temple. It has been heavily modernised, but if you look 
closely at two deities, fancifully called after mythical Pandya kings, you will find the heads 
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of early pre-9th century Pandya sculptures of attendants, who would have formed part of 
the Jain temple that once stood on the hill. They have not been vandalised, but giving 
stucco or concrete bodies and incorporated into the pantheon of deities inside the living 
temple, a good lesson for us on how to look after antiquities! 

The presence of large boulders and rocky outcrops in the Pandya country must have no 
doubt attracted several Jain monks to the area and led to the widespread popularity of their 
religion. Public support for the monks from all sections of society - farmers, traders and 
the kings — was powerful since they offered food, medicine, education and sanctuary as 
their outreach to society. Perhaps the geography of the Chola country - devoid of such 
rocky outcrops suitable for caves, saw a greater acceptance of Buddhism rather than 
Jainism, which thanks to the seafaring nature of the Cholas was helped by taking the 
religion to the shores of South East Asian countries. 

Despite just vestiges, Samanar Malai continues to have a distinct charm - its natural setting 
and a little bit of imagination on seeing several young 9th century Jain monks running 
around and over the rocky hill can make one smile, though their lives must have been 
spartan and serious. 

Keezh Kuyil Kudi is 15 km from Madurai on the Nagamalai-Pudukottai Road. 

Samanar means Jain in Tamil. It is derived from the Sanskrit shramana, which refers to all 
hennits, not just Jains, or more specifically those who prefer meditation and austerities to Vedic 
rituals in all matters spiritual. Malai is Tamil for hill. The Samanar stands in the village of Keezh 
Kuyil Kudi, just 15km outside Madurai, and my friend’s suggestion seemed like a perfect detour. 
So, after a quick lunch, we drove out of the city. Little did I know that going up and down this 
hill of hermits would be a journey through 2,500 years of Jain history. 

The word Dravidian refers to a linguistic group distinct from the Indo-European (Aryan) group 
of languages. Europeans turned this linguistic group into a racial group, a theory that was very 
popular across the world until race became a bad word, following the rise of Nazism. Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada are the four southern languages with Dravidian root—Tamil 
being the mother language. The Brahui spoken in Balochistan, Pakistan, is a Dravidian language, 
suggesting the Dravidian language was widely spoken in the subcontinent a long time ago, 
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The hermits of Samanar Hills 



leading to speculation that it was pushed south by the arrival of proto-Sanskrit-speaking people 
(often identified as Aryans, but such a nomenclature is controversial and debatable) into the 
subcontinent from Eurasia over several centuries from around 2000 BC. This idea is violently 
opposed by Hindu supremacists, in India and the US, who insist that an advanced homogenous 
Vedic civilization thrived in South Asia thousands of years ago before being polluted by invaders 
like the Greeks, the Huns and, especially, the Muslims. We will never really be sure, as long as 
politics controls scholarship. 
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The carving of Jain ‘tirthankar’ Mahavir in the Samanar Hills. Photo: Wikipedia Commons 


Tamil culture before the arrival of Vedic culture in the south? We get a glimpse of it at the 

base of the Samanar Hills itself, where an Amman temple stands in gaudy grandeur next to a 
lotus pond. We see it surrounded by traditional votive images of guardian gods riding horses. It 
is a relatively recent construction, and the bright colour and robust style of the imagery is very 
different from that found in the orderly, refined Brahminical temple complexes of Tamil Nadu 

Had it not been for the efforts of the now almost overlooked field researcher U.V. Swaminatha 
Iyer, who in the 19th century scoured the countryside for palm-leaf manuscripts, we would not 
have kn own much of this earliest layer of Tamil culture: the Sangam period, when the south was 
ruled by the Cholas, Pandyas and Cheras, at a time when the Mauryas held sway in the north. 
Sangam literature reveals a culture in which kings respected poets, and poets wrote about war 
and love. War was associated with cities and love with the countryside, with different landscapes 
embodying different emotions. This division draws attention to the grama (settlement) and 
aranya (wilderness) divide found in the Sama Veda. This, and familiarity with the yagna, 
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indicates that by the Sangam period, Vedic ideas had started percolating to the southern half of 
the subcontinent, from their heartland, the Gangetic plains, where the Vedas were organized and 
the Upanishads were composed, 2,800 years ago. 

Sangam literature has memory of a king who sent food for the “five and hundred", an obvious 
reference to the Mahabharat’s Pandavas and Kauravas, of goddesses like Kotravai, who delights 
in battle, the handsome Seyon, or Murugan, who is represented as a spear atop a mountain, and 
the cowherd god Mayon, who wrestles bulls and dances with milkmaids. Were these the 
forerunners of the classical Puranic deities Kali, Kartikeya and Krishna, or of deities we now 
address as Amman, Meenakshi and Karuppa-Sami 

Many images there, some enshrined, that looked very old, probably ancient Pandyan images, 
maybe once part of a Jain temple, now turned into deities by the locals. These yellow-brown 
stone hill stands out against the otherwise flat rice-field plain. It has been observed that Jain 
shrines were more popular in the southern half of Tamil Nadu, ruled by Pandyas, the Pandya 
Nadu, while Buddhism was more popular in the northern part, ruled by Cholas, the Chola Nadu. 
This may have something to do with the presence of stone mountains in the south, the preferred 
residence of Jain monks. These stone mountains with Jain caves, carvings and epigraphy are 
today at great risk from illegal stone quarrying. 

According to Jain lore, Jainism came to the south in Mauryan times. Chandragupta Maurya, 
inspired by Alexander the Great, and helped by his Brahmin mentor, Chanakya, had established 
the Mauryan empire, but then became disillusioned towards the latter part of his reign, following 
a prolonged drought. He became a Jain monk and accompanied his teacher, Bhadrabahu, to the 
south, to Shravanabelagola in Karnataka. Bhadrabahu’s followers spread the Jain way of 
thinking and living to Tamil Nadu. At the Samanar Hills, archaeologists have found a 2,200- 
year-old Tamil-Brahmi script—a variant of Brahmi, which is India’s oldest script— referring to 
the contribution of locals to the welfare of Jain monks. The oldest major Tamil epics— 
Shilapadikaram, Manimeghalai and Civaka Chintamani—composed over 1,500 years ago are 
also Jain and speak of the city of Madurai and its rich merchants whose wealth made local kings 
nervous. They also speak of the tension between lovers and renunciation as a viable option for 
both men and women who are disillusioned by the sensory channs of the worldly life. 
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Unlike Buddhism, whose followers were expected to become monks, Jainism allowed its lay 
followers, the shravakas, to earn merit by taking care of monks. And so archaeologists have 
identified 26 caves, 200 stone beds, 60 inscriptions and over 100 sculptures of Jain heritage in 
and around Madurai, such as the one on Samanar Hills, where I stood. 


There are two major caves on Samanar Hills, one more easily accessible, kn own as Settipodavu, 
and the other with a rather steep climb, kn own as Pechipallam. 



A fresco of dancers from the Chola period. 


At the easily accessible cave, my friend pointed out the rain drip line, an artificial tear above the 
entrance of the cave, created to ensure that rainwater does not go into the cave but trickles away 
from it by the side. Then you see the fabulous carvings on the walls—stark lines with minimal 
ornamentation. The grand image of Mahavir with the image of a lion below him and beside him 
his guardians yaksha and yakshi, their feet pointing away from him, and a grand umbrella above 
him. His full lips, the slight bulge of what we now call “love-handles" and the straight lines of 
his arms, his crossed legs and broad shoulders filled me with awe. The underlying sensuality, 
often missing in modern Jain carvings, was unmistakable. The artisans were following the 
principles of shilpa-shastra, or the treatise of image-making, that seeks to fill the stone images 
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with prana or life, a feeling that it is enlivened by breath, and softness. The broad shoulders and 
narrow waist attest to the fact that Mahavir came from a royal family. The slight plumpness is 
critical to indicate that the fasting is balanced by enlightenment. Fasting strips the body of life 
and energy and beauty while enlightenment reverses the process. 

There are higher, more inaccessible cave with a steep, hour-long climb. It has a perennial pool 
of water, a reason why the monks probably favoured this hill. It also has a large sculpture with 
the images of many tirthankars, including Mahavir (identified with his symbol, the lion) and 
Parsva (identified by the hooded serpent over his head). There is also an image of Bahubali, who 
is not a tirthankar. He is of lesser rank, though he lived much before Mahavir, being the second 
son of the first tirthankar, Rishabha. The story goes that Bahubali was far more accomplished 
than his brothers, but his competitive spirit and his refusal to bow to those senior to him, in status 
or age, fettered him to the ground, a thought symbolically represented by plant vines coiling 
around his feet, tying him down. 

Both caves of Samanar have many inscriptions, in the Kannada and Tamil languages, using 
scripts such as the old south Indian Vatteluttu script. They indicate a connection between the 
Jains of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, and a history of a thousand years, for the last ones have been 
dated to the ninth century. Then the Jain culture started to wane, though unlike Buddhism, it was 
not completely wiped out. It survived because of the great goodwill created by Jain hospitals and 
educational services and the refuge offered to political fugitives. Today, there is still a 
community of nearly 100,000 Tamil Jains in and around Madurai. 

It all started 1,300 years ago, when a new way of thinking emerged in Tamil Nadu: passionate 
devotion to an all-powerful god. The Nayanars called him Shiva, and the Alvars called him 
Vishnu. These were the forerunners of the bhakti movement that would eventually spread to 
north India. This new fonn of Hinduism was very different from the old Vedic form. It gave 
much more value to tangible stone icons than to intangible chants and hymns. It valorized the 
householder (yajamana) over the hermit and the ritualist. Over time, it inspired the grand 
Shaivite and Vaishnavite temple complexes of the south, such as the Meenakshi-Amman temple 
complex, which eventually overshadowed the Jain caves and the Jain way of life in Madurai. 
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Tensions between the monastic orders and temple traditions were inevitable. The earliest such 
clash may have been the infamous Madurai massacre of the seventh century, when Jains were 
impaled by the Shaivites. This incident is reported only 500 years later, in manuscripts dating to 
the 12th century, and is increasingly being seen as political propaganda. The story goes that the 
poet-sage Sambandhar converted the local Pandyan king from Jainism to Shaivism after 
defeating the local Jains in debate, and also by curing the king of ailments. Following this, the 
king had the Jains killed, or the Jains probably followed the rather controversial Jain practice of 
sallekhana, systematically starving oneself to death, probably in caves and stone beds in places 
such as Samanar Malai. 

The group temples of Jainism are situated on the Mount Gimar situated near Junagadh in 
Junagadh district, Gujarat, India. There temples are sacred to the Digambara and the Svetambara 
branches of Jainism. 


Hill Temples In Jainism 
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Gimar Hills looking back down towards Junagadh city. Neminath temple 


Hill temples in Jainism can be roughly ascribed to two types. 

2. Those that were built on Hills in olden times 

3. 2. Those are so huge that they have become hills 

According to Jain religious beliefs, Neminath, the 22nd Tirthankara Neminath became an 
ascetic after he saw the slaughter of animals for a feast on his wedding. He renounced all 
worldly pleasures and came to Mount Girnar to attain salvation. He attained omniscience and 
Moksha (died) on the Mount Gimar. His bride-to-be Rajulmati also renounced and became a 
nun. 

Jain Temples 

This temple is situated on the hill of Girnar. Here jain tirthankar /lord naminath temple is 
situated. Required good amount of physical strength to reach here. Also doli/palkhi facilities are 
available to reach this place. Girnar was anciently called Raivata or Ujjayanta, sacred amongst 
the Jains to Neminath, the 22nd Tirthankar, and a place of pilgrimage before 250 BCE. Situated 
on the first plateau of Mount Gimar at the height of about 3800 steps, at an altitude of 2370 ft 
above Junagadh, still some 600 ft below the first summit of Gimar, there are Jain temples with 
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marvelous carvings in marble. Some 16 Jain temples here fonn a sort of fort on the ledge at the 
top of the great cliff. These temples are along the west face of the hill, and are all enclosed. 

Neminath Temple 



Plan of Neminath Jain Temple.Plan of Vastupala-vihara( on right) 


The Neminath temple is the largest temple of the group standing in a quadrangular court 195 x 
130 feet. The temple was rebuilt completely by Sajjana, the governor of Saurashtra appointed by 
Jayasimha Siddharaja, in 1129 CE. There is an inscription on one of the pillars of the mandapa 
stating that it was repaired in 1278 CE. 

It consists of two rangamandapa halls with two porches and a central shrine ( Gudhamandapa ), 
which contains a large black image of Neminath sitting in the lotus position holding a conch in 
his palm. 
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The principal hall in front of the central shrine measures across from door to door inside 41' 7" x 
44’ 7" from the shrine door to that leading out at the west end. The roof is supported by 22 square 
columns of granite coated with white lime while the floor is of tessellated marble. 

Round the central shrine is a circumambulatory passage ( pradakshina ) with many images in 
white marble including that of a Ganesha and a Chovishi or slab of the twenty four Tirthankara. 
Between the outer and inner halls are two shrines. 

The outer hall measures 38’ x 2T 3". The outer hall has two small raised platforms paved with 
slabs of yellow stone, covered with representations of feet in pairs called padukas, which 
represent the 2452 feet of the Gandharas, first disciples of Tirthankaras. 

On the west of this is a closed entrance with a porch overhanging the perpendicular scarp of the 
hill. On two of the pillars of the mandapa are inscriptions dated 1275, 1281, and 1278 — dates of 
restoration. 

The enclosure in which these rangamandapas and the central shrine are situated, is nearly 
surrounded inside by 70 little cells, each enshrining a marble image on a bench, with a covered 
passage running round in front of them lighted by a perforated stone screen. 

The principal entrance was originally on the east side of the court; but it is now closed, and the 
entrance from the south side of court in Khengar’s Palace is that now used. 

On south side, there is a passage leading into a low dark temple, with granite pillars in lines. 
Opposite the entrance is a recess containing two large black images; in the back of the recess is a 
lion rampant, and over it a crocodile in bas-relief. Behind these figures is a room from which is a 
descent into a cave, with a large white marble image which is mostly concealed. It has a slight 
hollow in the shoulder, said to be caused by water dropping from the ear, whence it was called 
Amijhara, "nectar drop". There are few shrines in the court dedicated to Jain monks. In the North 
porch are inscriptions which state that in Samwat 1215 certain Thakurs completed the shrine, and 
built the Temple of Ambika. 
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There is a small temple of Adinath behind the Neminath temple facing west which was built by 
Jagmal Gordhan of Porwad family in VS 1848 under guidance of Jinendra Suri. 

Adabadji Adinatha temple 

There are three temples to the left of the passage from the north porch of the Neminath temple. 
Of them, the temple on the south contains a colossal image of Adinatha, the first Tirthankar, 
exactly like that at Palitana temples. The image is in standing meditating ( kausaggiya ) position 
On the throne of this image is a slab of yellow stone carved in 1442, with figures of the 24 
Tirthankars. 

Panchmeru temple 

On the north, opposite the Adabadji temple, there is Panchabai's or Panchmeru temple which was 
built in VS 1859. It contains five sikhars or spires each enshrining quadruple images. 

Meraka-vasahi 

West of Panchmeru temple, there is a large temple. The temples is called Malekavasahi, 
Merakavasahi or Merakavashi due to false identification. Madhusudan Dhaky noted that the 
Merakavasahi was a small shrine somewhere near east gate of Neminatha temple while the 
current temple is large one and outside the north gate of the Neminatha temple. Based on its 
architecture, Dhaky dates the temple to 15th century and notes that it is mentioned as 
Kharataravasahi built or restored by Bhansali Narpal Sanghavi in the old itineraries of Jain 
monks. The temple is depicted in the Shatrunjaya-Giranar Patta dated 1451 CE (VS 1507) in 
Ranakpur temple so it must have built before it. The temple may have been built as early as 1438 
CE. Dhaky believes that the temple may have been built on the site of the Satyapuravatara 
Mahavira's temple built by Vastupala. 

According to an anecdote said by modem Jain writers, Sajjana, the minister of Chaulukya king 
Siddharaja Jayasimha, built the Neminatha temple using the state treasury. When he collected the 
funds to return as a compensation, the king declined to accept it so the funds were used to built 
the temple. Dhaky concludes that the anecdote is not mentioned in any early work and is false. 
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Sahastraphana (thousand hooded) Parshwanatha, the image which was consecrated in 1803 CE 
(VS 1459) by Vijayajinendra Suri, is currently the central deity in the temple. The temple 
originally housed the golden image of Mahavira and brass images of Shantinatha and 
Parshwanatha on its sides. 

The east facing temple has 52 small shrines surrounding the central temple. It has an open 
portico with ceilings with fine carvings. In the bhamti or cloisters surrounding the court, there 
are also some remarkable designs in carved ceilings. The roof of the rangamandapa has fine 
carvings. The shrine proper must have been removed and replaced with new one at the end of the 
sixteenth century or the start of the seventeenth century. It is known that Kannachandra 
Bachchhavat, minister of the king of Bikaner, had sent a funds to renovate temple in Shatrunjaya 
and Girnar under Jinachandrasuri IV of Kharatara Gaccha during the reign of Akbar. There is a 
shrine housing replica of Ashtapada hill in the south, shrine with Shatrunjayavatar in west, 
behind the main temple, and Samet Shikhar (or Nandishwar Dwipa) in north. 

Sangram Soni's Temple 

North of the Melakavasahi, there is a temple of Parshwanath in the enclosure. The original 
temple on the site was Kalyanatraya temple dedicated to Neminatha built by Tejapala, brother of 
Vastupala. This Kalyanatraya contained quadruple images in three tires as the central deity. The 
new temple on the site was built in 1438 CE (VS 1494) by Oswal Soni Samarasimha and 
Vyavahari Maladev. The spire of this 15th century temple is replaced by new spire built c. 1803 
CE. The temple is now mistakenly known as Sangram Soni's temple. It was repaired by 
Premabhai Hemabhai about 1843. It contains a large white marble figure of Parswanatha bearing 
the date 1803 CE with the polycephalous cobra over him whence he is styled Seshphani. This 
temple is peculiar in having a sort of gallery and like the previous one of the central deity faces 
the east whilst the others mostly face the west. 

Kumarapala's Temple 
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Kumarapala temple 


The last temple to the north is known as the Kumarapala's temple which is falsely attributed to 
12th century Chaulukya king Kumarapala. Based on the literary, epigraphic and architectural 
evidence, Madhusudan Dhaky concluded that the temple belongs to 15th century and was built 
by Pumasinha Koshthagarika (Punsi Kothari). The central deity was Shantinatha and was 
consecrated by Jinakirti Suri probably in 1438 CE. The part of the original temple was destroyed 
by the 18th century and appears to have been restored in 1824 CE by Hansraja Jetha which is 
known from the inscription. 


The temple is west facing. The original temple had 72 shrines surrounding the central temple 
which no longer exist. The central temple has a modem long open portico supported by twenty 
four columns. The temple proper or mandapa and shrine are small and the ceilings and 
architraves are restored. The mandapa with its beautiful pendentive and the pillars and lintels of 
the portico. The shrine contains three images; in the middle Abhinandana Swami dedicated in 
1838 and on either side Adinatha and Sambhavanatha dated 1791. 


Mansingha Bhojaraja temple 

To the east of the Devakota, there are several temples: the principal being the temple of 
Mansingha Bhojaraja of Kachchh, an old granite temple near the entrance gate which is now 
dedicated to Sambhavanatha. 
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Vastupala Vihara 


Vastupala-vihara is a triple temple, the central fane measuring 53 feet by 29V 2 has two domes 
and finely carved but much mutilated and the shrine which is 13 feet square with a large niche or 
gokhla on the left side contains an image of Mallinatha. Beneath the image is the inscription 
mentioning Vastupala and his family members. 

On either side this central temple, there is a large hall about 38 feet 6 inches from door to door 
containing a remarkable solid pile of masonry called a samovasarana that on the north side 
named Sumeru having a square base and the other Sameta Sikhara with a nearly circular one. 
Each rises in four tiers of diminishing width almost to the roof and is surmounted by a small 
square canopy over images. The upper tiers are reached by steps arranged for the purpose. On the 
outside of the shrine tower are three small niches in which images have been placed and there are 
stone ladders up to the niches to enable the pujaris to reach them. The temple was completed in 
1232 CE. There are six large inscriptions of Vastupala in the temple dated VS 1288. Originally 
Shatrunjayavatara Adinatha was the central deity of the temple. The roofs of temple were rebuilt 
in the 15th century. 

There is another temple on the cliff behind the Vastupala-vihara which is now known as 
Gumasta temple. The temple was built by Vastupala and was dedicated to Marudevi. Another 
shrine behind Vastupala-vihara is dedicated to Kapardi Yaksha. 


Samprati Raja temple 



Samprati Raja temple... Dharamchand Hemchand temple 
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Farther north of the Vastupala-vihara, the Samprati Raja temple is situated. The temple was built 
in 1453 (VS 1509) CE by Shanraj and Bhumbhav from Khambhat. It was originally dedicated to 
Vimalanatha. According to Dhaky, the temple was built on the site of Stambhanatirthavatara 
Parshwanatha temple built by Vastupala. The temple is mistakenly attributed to Maurya ruler 
Samprati. 

It is built against the side of a cliff and is ascended to by a stair. Inside the entrance there is 
another very steep flight of steps in the porch leading up to a large mandapa to the east of which 
is added a second mandapa and a gambhara or shrine containing a black image of Neminatha 
dedicated by Karnarama Jayaraja in 1461. 

Other temples 

To the east of Vastupala vihara and Samprati Raja temples, and on the face of the hill above, 
there are other temples among them an old one going by the name of Dharmasa of Mangrol or 
Dharamchand Hemchand built of grey granite the image being also of granite. Near it is another 
ruined shrine in which delicate granite columns rise from the corners of the sinhasana or throne 
carved with many squatting figures. Near this is the only shrine on this mount to Mahavira.^A 

South of this, and 200 feet above the Jain temples on way to the first summit, is the Gaumukhi 
Shrine, near a plentiful spring of water. 

Away on the north, climbing down the steps, there are two shrines dedicated to Neminatha in 
Sahsavan where he said to have taken renunciation and attained omniscience. Neminatha is said 
to have attained Nirvana or died on the highest peak of the Girnar. There is a modem 
Samovasarana temple. 

Tanks 

Outside to the north of the Kumarapala's temple, there is the Bhima Kunda, a ta nk measuring 70 
feet by 50 feet. Below it and on the verge of the cliff is a smaller tank of water and near it a small 
canopy supported by three roughly hewn pillars and a piece of rock containing a short octagonal 
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stone called Hathi pagla or Gajapada, the elephant foot, a stratum on the top of which is of light 
granite and the rest of dark the lower part is immersed in water most of the year. 


Five Peaks 

There are 5 tonks on the Gimar hill. 

First Peak: After a climb of about 2 miles, there is a Digambar Jain temple and a cave called 
Rajulmati cave, it is stated that Rajulmati has done penance at this place. There is also a small 
temple where idol of Bahubali (120 cm) in standing posture is installed. Besides there are 
footprints of Kundkund. In the temple, the idol of Neminath (Vikram Samvat 1924) is on the 
main altar. The idols of Parshwanath and Neminath are also there. There is stream called 
gomukhi ganga and nearby the footprints of 24 tirthanakaras are available. 

Second Peak: After 900 steps there are the footprints of Muni Anirudhhkumar and temple of 
Devi Ambika. 

Third Peak: here the footprints of Muni Sambukkumar are installed. Muni has attained nirvana 
from this place. 

Fourth tonk (Peak); Here the footprints of Pradhyman kumar, son of lord krishna are installed 
here. He attained nirvana from this place. 

Fifth tonk; The Fifth tonk is of Lord Neminath's footprints. Lord Neminath, the 22nd tirthankar 
attained nirvana/moksha from this site. 

The vegetarian Ciyy of Palltana is a town in Bhavnagar district, Gujarat, India. It is located 
50 km southwest of Bhavnagar city and is a major pilgrimage centre for Jains. It is first of the 
two vegetarian cities in the world. It is also a: 
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JAIN TEMPLE TOWNs 



Palitana was founded in 1194. The town is located in Bhavnagar district of Gujarat, India. It is 
located 50 km southwest of Bhavnagar city. It is a major pilgrimage center for Janis. The 
Palitana temples of Jainism are located on Shatrunjaya hill. There are a total of 863 Jain temples 
in Palitana on Shatrunjiya. The path was climbed through 3950 steps spanning 3.5 km up the 
Shatrunjaya Hills. The construction of temples of Palitana spanned over a period of 900 years. 
And it was structured in two phases. 

Jain Temples in Palitana are mentioned below:- 

• Kumar pal temple 

• Sampriti Raj temple 

• Shri Adwishi temple 

• Vimal Shah temple 

• Shatrunjay hill temple 

• Hastgiri Jain tirth 

• Shri Kal Bhairav Dev Mandir 

• Kaal Bhairav Mandir 

• Radha Krishna Mandir 

• Tartiya Hanumanji Temple 
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• Murlidhar Haveli 

• Nagnath temple 
Shatrunjaya Hill 



_ 

Tirth 


The Shatrunjaya hill is 3 km away from Palitana. Shatrunjaya - Mount Satrunjaya - is one of the 
paramount holy places for Jain, especially the Svetambara Murti-pujakas. This site on 
Shatrunjaya hill is consider as the sacred place for Svetambara Jain. There are 23 to 24 Jain 
Tirthankaras. There are approximately 863 marble-carved temples. On the hills spread mostly in 
nine clusters. Some being vast temple complexes, while most small in size. 

Hastgiri Jain Tirth 
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Hastgiri is the beauty of Jain tirth. This place is very calm and beautiful having its natural 
beauty. Hastgiri is located in hilly region on the Shatrunjay dam. This place is dedicated to 
Bhagwan Shri Adishvar - full of white color murti. It is on the top of the hill of the mountain. 
There are Dharamshala’s and bhojanalas for the pilgrims in the vicinity of the temple. 

Palitana is associated with Jain legends and history. Adinatha, the first of the Jain tirthankaras, is 
said to have meditated on the Shatrunjaya hill, where the Palitana temples were later constructed. 

The Palitana State was a princely state, founded in 1194. It was one of the major states in 
Saurashtra, covering 777 km 2 . In 1921 it had 58,000 inhabitants in 91 villages, generating a 
744,416 Rs revenue. 

In 1656, Shah Jahan's son Murad Baksh (the then Governor of Gujarat) granted the village of 
Palitana to the prominent Jain merchant Shantidas Jhaveri. The management of the temples was 
assigned to the Anandji Kalyanji Trust in 1730J 3 1 

During the British Raj, Palitana was a princely state in the Kathiawar Agency of the Bombay 
presidency. Gross revenue, £42,000; tribute jointly to the Gaekwar of Baroda and the Nawab of 
Junagadh, £700. The capital of the state was the Palitana town (population 12,800). It was ruled 
by a Gohil Rajput, with the title of Thakore sahib (also spelled Thakor Saheb or Thakur Sahib), 
enjoying a 9-guns salute, of the Hindu Gohel dynasty, which received a privy purse of 180,000 
rupees at the state's accession to independent India on 15 February 1948. The last Thakore Sahib 
of Palitana was Shri Shivendrasinhji Bahadursinhji Gohel the 27th Thakore Sahib of Palitana, 
who got the title of His Highness after his father HH Thakore Sahib Shri Sir Bahadursinhji 
Mansinhji Gohel of Palitana died on 18 July 1964. HH Thakore Sahib Shri Shivendrasinhji 
Bahadursinhji Gohel of Palitana died on 29 June 1990, leaving behind his wife Rajmata Sonia 
Devi & his son Maharaj Kumar Ketan Shivendrasinhji Gohel of Palitana who reside in Mumbai. 
MK Ketansinhji is a restaurateur & is the Co-founder & Owner of Brewbot Eatery & Pub 
Brewery located in Andheri (W), Mumbai. 

Geography 
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Palitana is located at 21 o 3rN71°50'E21.52°N 71.83°E3 4 1 It has an average elevation of 
67 metres (219 feet). The Palitana dam, an irrigation resource, is on the Shetrunji River. 



Palitana temples 


Palitana is the world's only mountain that has more than 900 temples. The Palitana temples 
and whole mountain are considered the most sacred pilgrimage place ( tirtha ) by the Jain 
community, and is the world's largest Temple Complex. There are more than 3000 temples 
located on the Shatrunjaya hills, exquisitely carved in marble. The main temple on top of the hill, 
is dedicated to the first Tirthankara Rishabhanatha (Rishabhadeva). The temples were built by 
generations of Jains over a period of 900 years, from the 11th century onwards. The temples are 
managed by the Anandji Kalyanji Trust associated with the Kasturbhai Lalbhai group. From the 
foot of the hill to the top there are about 3,800 stone steps to facilitate climbing. 
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The temples are exquisitely carved in marble, veritable prayers in stone. To an observer, these 
appear to be ivory miniatures when seen from a distance. Created by master craftsmen, the most 
important temple is that of the first teerthankara, Shri Adishwar. It has ornate architectural 
motifs, though in its overall plan it is simpler than the Choumukh. Other notable temples are 
those of Kumarpal, Vimalshah and Sampriti Raja. Kumarpal Solanki, a great Jain patron, 
probably built the earliest temple. The temple has a fabulous collection of jewels, and these can 
be seen with special permission. The temples date from 11th to the 20th century. From 1865 to 
1910 it was ruled by King Dhanpat. 

Belief 

Every devout Jain aspires to climb to the top of the mountain at least once in his lifetime, 
because of its sanctity. Not just the temples on the Hill are sacred, but as per Jain Scriptures 
entire Hill is sacred right from top to bottom. The journey is arduous. The walk up the stone 
stairway hewn into the mountain face takes about an hour and a half. For those unable or 
unaccustomed to the strain, sling-chairs are available at a bargain. The code for the climbers is 
stringent, in keeping with the rigours of the Jain faith. Food must neither be eaten nor carried on 
the way. The descent must begin before it is evening, for no soul can remain atop the sacred 
mountain during the night. 

Vegetarianism 

In 2014, Palitana became the first city in the world to be legally vegetarian. It has outlawed, or 
made illegal, the buying and selling of meat, fish and eggs, and also related jobs or work, such as 
fishing and penning 'food animals'. 
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IttitfRflfurtdt 

THE book 'Theme Park Human Rmouik 
Engineering' written by authors Dr Uday 
Dobras anti Manse Bhandari recently, 
Speaking on (he evasion Balwjni 
Qiawia, Chairman, The Polo Amusement 
Group, New Delhi And Tashkent, 
UibekiJthanthe chief gust, complement¬ 
ed the writers for choosing such an unique 

sub ject and CTting this cm of a kind hoot. 

First in the world on this subject. 

This book h a comprehensive guide to 
manage employees working in all enter* 
tjinment rented businesses such as Malls. 
Theatres, Multi-pieces, amusement and 
theme parks,Casinos,Malls,family enter- 

rAgnmnnl Mf 1 


In 11 chapters the authors deal with 
recruitment, training discipline, hiiitging 
about efficiency' and value add to the busi¬ 
ness using human resource interventions 
This is the first book of its k ind in the world! 
and Is the first time the subject has been 
tackled, The authors Mansse Bhandari 
and Dr Uday Dokras have been associated 
In the Human Resource field for 30 years- 
Ms, Bhandai is the CEO of Fun N' lonrl 
Village, Nagpur and was head of Human 
Resource at the Iceland Parkin Dubai Jot h 
years. Dr Uday Doha has written 2 other 
books on HR and was Head HP of GO 
Airlines in Mumbai-He has been theGM of 
Hotel Holiday torti Mumbai 
This book has been published by the 
Sewa institute of Management, a new 



Dr Udey Dokras and Mansae Bhandari, 

institute that has taken up the challenge of 
introducing the Theme Park Management 
Science to the world 
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Iceland Sweden both countries use the English Text SPOTLIGHT-one of the lessons in which is 
about Dr Uday Dokras 



Prof. S.Deshpande,President of the Indian Instituye of Architects, New Delhi INDIA 
releasing the book of Dr Dokras HINDU TEMPLES on the web in CARONA gimes( May 
2010) 
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Chakravartin 

The first of the 10 virtues- forgiveness or Uttam Kshama. 

I have a story to share of two brothers from pre-Vedic times. They are sons of the first Tirthankar 
Rishabhnath as mentioned in the Rigveda. which is written in 1700 to 1100 BCE. 

Before he became a tirthankar, Rishabhnath was the ruler of a vast Kingdom. He had 2 wives: 
Sumangala and Sunanda. He had many sons with Sumangala, the eldest was Bharat and a 
daughter, Brahmi. He had one son with Sunanda, Bahubali and one daughter, Sundari. After his 
renunciation of family life, both his daughters and most of his sons renounced worldly life and 
became his disciples. 

Bharat, after whom the country of India is named, claimed the kingdoms, surrendered to him by 
his brothers. He also claimed other minor kingdoms around capital city of Vinita, later named 
Ayodhya. He then turned his attention to the kingdom of his brother Bahubali in South India. 
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Bahubali does not concede his kingdom. Both armies were geared to go to war and had they 
gone to war, there would have been a lot of bloodshed. But advisors to both kings determined 
that this was between the two brothers and suggested for them to engage in a duel and for the 
winner to take all. Both brothers agreed to the duel in the interest of averting blood shed. 

Bahubali wins the duel. Bharat breaks the rules of duel in a desire to win, and Bahubali, in a fit 
of anger towards Bharat for not following the rules, is about to smash Bharat to death. In that 
moment, Bahubali realizes that he wants to kill his brother for the same worldly things that his 
father had renounced. Bharat asks for forgiveness, and Bahubali forgives his brother and 
immediately renounces the worldly life and goes into meditation.Bharat thus comes to become 
the ruler of the entire country and is declared Chakravartin a. k. a. ideal universal ruler. “After a 
year of meditation in Kayotsarg pose, he attains keval gyan a.k.a. omniscience. He later 
attains Moksha a.k.a. liberation from cycles of life and birth. He is the first digambar 
monk to attain Moksha in the current time cycle. 
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Rishabhnath temple, built in 15th CE, Ranakpur, pic by Daniel Villafruela 
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